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tU-meni of Goa. — Geographical Position of Goa — Its Importance to 
tlio F'roneh after the Loss of Malie. — Designs of Tippoo Sultaun upon 
the Portuguese Territory. — Marquess Wellesley opens Communications 
with the Governor of Goa. — Occupation of the Place by the British. — 
I)escription of the Old and New City of Goa, or Panjim, — Letters of 
/ 1 arl of Mornington to the Viceroy. — Sir Ahired Clarke to his Lord” 
ship, respecting Goa. — Earl of Mornington to Joshua Uhthoff, Esq. 
British Envoy — to Col. Sir William Clarke. — Marquess Wellesley to 
Joshua Uhthoff, Esq. — General Wellesley to the Envoy at Goa. — 
The Governor-General sends a Public Embassy to Persia. — Negotia- 
tions. — Treaty conclude<l by Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm. 
Communications witli the Imaum of Muscat —Benefits expected 
therefrom. — Secret Inclinations of the Imaum. — Private Letter of 
Lord Clive to Marquess Wellesley, communicating the fact that the 
Imaum of Muscat had sent an Embassy for Arms, Ammunition, and 
Military Stores, to the French at the Mauritius. 

As early as the month of July, 1798, the Governor- 
General took into his consideration the propriety 
of garrisoning the Portuguese settlement of Goa 
with British troops. Goa is situated on the western 
VOL. II. B 
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coast of India, in the province of Bejapore, on an 
island formed by the river Mandova, in 15“ 30' N. 
lat., and 73° 68' E. long. Its vicinity to Bombay 
rendered it a most desirable station to the enemy, 
and the feeble resources of the Portuguese Gov^n- 
ment in India, seemed to invite the aggressions of the 
French, who had severely felt the loss of the port of 
Mahe. In order to provide, in the most effectual 
manner, for the safety of Goa, and prevent a place of 
so much importance from falling into hostile hands. 
His Excellency the Governor-General, after the con- 
clusion of the war in Mysore, opened communications 
with the Portuguese functionary administering the 
affairs of the settlement, and proposed to him an 
arrangement for introducing an English garrison 
into Goa. 

The correspondence between Tippoo Sultaun and 
the French, discovered in the palace of Seringapatam^ 
revealed the designs of those parties with reference to 
the Portuguese territories in India.* 

In the month of October, 1799, the Governor- 
General writes to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors : — “ I have great satisfaction in inform- 
ing you that, in consequence of a negotiation which 
I had opened with the Government of Goa, a detach- 
ment of British troops consisting of abput eleven 
hundred rank and file, (furnished by H. M. 75th, 
77th, and 84th regiments,) under the command of 
Colonel Sir William Clarke was admitted into that 
place on the 7th of September, with every demonstra- 
tion on the part of His Excellency the Governor and 

* See Appendix, vol. i. 
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Captain-General, of the most perfect cordiality, and 
Idle most distingui^ed attention.” It was agrewi 
that the question respecting the payment of the 
British troops^ employed in the defence of Goa,* 
shoqld be adjusted by the respective Governments of 
Great Britain and Portugal in Europe. The annexed 
letters have reference to this politic precautionary 
arrangement : — 


TO Ills EXCELLENCY DON FRANCISCO ANTONIO DA 
VIEGA CABRAL, VICEROY OP GOA, ETC. 

“ Fort William, 22nd Oct., 1798 

“ Sir, 

“ I return Your Excellency many thanks for 
the letter dated the 20th of August, which you have 
done me the honour to address to me, and I am 
highly gratified by the favourable opinion which 
Your Excellency is pleased to entertain of me. 

“ Your Excellency may be assured that I shall 
omit no opportunity of strengthening the bonds of 
friendship and alliance so happily subsisting between 

* The ancient city of Goa, once a place of great magnificence, contain- 
ing numerous elegant dwellings, churches, and monasteries, is now 
almost entirely deserted ; a few monks alone reside there. The new 
town, called Panjim, stands five miles nearer the sea tlian the old city. 
It is described, as a handsome and w'ell-built place, with about twenty 
thousand inhabitants : a mixed race, the descendants of European, Por- 
tuguese and Indian women. The Homan Catholic religion prevails ; 
but its rites ore mixed with various oriental forms and customs, derived 
from the Pagan worship. The language of the people is a compound, 
made up of the Portuguese, Canara, and Mahratta tongues. The pur- 
chase of Goa from the Portuguese Government has often been suggested ; 
whatevei be its commercial value in times of peace, it is quite obvious 
that it will always be necessary for us to occupy Goa in the event of war. 
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the Courts of Great Britain and Portugal, and it will 
afford me sincere satisfaction to have it in my power 
to render my services acceptable to your Excellency. 

“ I am &c. Mornington.” 


TO THE earl of MORNINGTON, K.P., ETC. 

(Private.) “October 9th, 1799. 

“ My dear lord, 

“ I am extremely obliged and gratified by your 
communication to Mr. Uhthoff's letter, and con- 
gratulate you most sincerely on the success of your 
negotiation with the Governor of Goa, as that place 
was certainly in a very defenceless state, and would 
have exposed our possessions to much danger if the 
French had attacked it. Under mr auspices I think 
it will be safe, and I have little doubt but the 
prudence of Sir William Clarke will ensure cordiality 
between our troops and the "European government, 
which is a matter of great importance. 

“ I have the honour to return Mr. Uhthoff’s letter, 
and remain, my dear Lord, most faithfully yours, 

“ Alured Clarke.” 


By Express, 

TO JOSHUA UHTHOFF, ESQ., ENVOY AT GOA. 

(Private ) “Fort Willmm, 16th Oct., 1799, 

“ Sir, 

“ I have received your several letters of the 
dates noted in the margin. 
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“ The favourable issue of your negotiation with 
the Government of Goa has afforded me the utmost 
satisfaction. 

“ Your conduct in the management of this 
important transaction entitles you to my warmest 
approbation; and amply justifies my confidence in 
your zeal, prudence, and ability. 

“ I highly approve of your determination to avail 
yourself, in pursuance of my former orders, of every 
favourable opportunity of effecting an augmentation 
of our detachment at Goa; I also approve of your 
suggestion to Major-General Hartley, founded on those 
orders. I shall dispatch correspondent instructions 
without delay to that oflicer. 

“ I enclose under a flying seal, for your perusal, 
my answer to the letter of the Governor of Goa, 
transmitted with your letter of the 12th of September. 

“ I am, &c., Mobnington.” 


TO COLONEL SIR WILLIAM CLARKE. 


“ Fort William, Dec., 1799. 

“ Sib, 

“ The very favourable testimonies borne to your 
conduct in your present command both by his 
Excellency the Governor of Goa, and by Mr. Uhthoflf, 
the Honourable Company’s Envoy at Goa, have 
afforded me great satisfaction, and entitle you to my 
particular approbation and thanks. 

“ I rely confidently on your continuing to observe 
the same prudent and conciliatory conduct which 
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has already proved so satisfactory to the Government 
of Goa, and I am persuaded that you will enforce the 
observance of the same conduct among all those 
subject to your commands. 

“ I am, &o., Moenington.” 


TO JOSHUA UimiOFF ESQ., ENVOY AT GOA. 

“Fort William, Oct. 10, 1800. 

“ SlE, 

“ I have the honour to receive your letter, dated 
the 5th of August, 1800, communicating to me your 
desire to be permitted to resign your present station 
of Envoy to the Government of Goa, and to proceed 
to Europe in one of the ships of the ensuing season. 

“ While I express my acquiescence in the appli- 
cation which the state of your private affairs has 
induced you to make, I cannot, in justice to you, 
accept your resignation without declaring my entire 
satisfaction in the zeal, prudence, and ability with 
which you liave constantly discharged the important 
duties of your mission. 

“ I shall take an early occasion to submit to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors my sense of your 
sevices and merits. 

“ I have thought it proper to appoint Sir William 
Clarke, the commanding officer of the British troops 
at Goa, to succeed you as Envoy at that place. You 
will therefore be pleased, on your departure from 
Goa, to deliver over charge of your office to Sir 
William Clarke, presenting at the same time to the 
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Grovernor-General of Gk)a the enclosed letter from me, 
announcing to his Excellency the appointment of 
Sir William Clarke to succeed you in your character 
of Envoy from the British Government to the Govern- 
ment of Goa.* 

“I shall transmit a copy of this letter to the 
Honourable Mr. Duncan, for the information of the 
Governor in Council of Bombay. 

“ I am, Sir, &c., Wellesley.” 

In order to alFord an effectual check to the designs 
of Zeniaun Shah, and counteract the intrigues of the 
French in Persia, the Governor-General determined 
to send a public embassy to the com’t of Ispahan. 

On the 5th of August, 1799, his Excellency ad- 
dressed a letter from Fort St. George to the Hon. 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, announcing 


* The following note on the occupation of Gon, is contained in the 
Duke of Wellington's dispatches : — 

MAJOR-OENERAL, THE HON. A. WELLESLEY, TO LIEUT. DILLON, ENVOY 

AT GOA. 

“ Seringapatana, 17th November, 1802. 

Sir, 

“ By a letter transmitted to me by Major Biiddcn, I observe that 
the Governor- General has ordered that the troops may be withdrawn 
from Goa. I hope, however, that you are to remain ; and, at all events, 
1 beg that you will remain there, till you receive the further orders of 
Government. In the present situation of affairs in this part of India, 
it is essentially necessary that a person should reside at Goa, on the 
part of^the British Government, who possesses the confidence of, and 
has an influence over, the persons at the head of the government of that 
settlement. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c., 

“Arthur Wellesley.” 

“ Lieut. Dillon, 

“ Oofl.” 
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that he had appointed Captain (afterwards Sir John.) 
Malcolm as Envoy to Persia, and directed him to pro- 
ceed to Bombay, to receive orders from the government 
of that presidency. Captain Malcolm conducted his 
difficult negotiation with great talent, and had the 
good fortune to conclude two treaties, one political 
and the other commercial, with the King of Persia; 
thereby affording a barrier against the invasion of 
India from the Euphrates, and securing valuable 
privileges to Britisli trade in the interior of Asia. 
By a royal firmaun publicly issued to the various 
authorities in Persia, it is directed “ Should ever 
any person of the French nation attempt to pass 
your port or boundaries, or desire to establish them- 
selves either on tiie shores or frontiers, you are to 
take means to expel and extirpate them, and never to 
allow them to obtain a footing in any place; and you 
are at full liberty and authorised to disgrace and 
slay them. You are to look upon it as your duty to 
aid, and act in a friendly manner to all traders, 
merchants, and men of rank of the English nation; 
all such you are to consider as possessing the favour 
of the King, and you must act in conformity to the 
conditions of the annexed treaty, that has been con- 
cluded between the trustworthy of the high state, the 
bracelet of graceful government, Haujy Ibrahim 
Khaun, and the high in rank Captain John Mal- 
colm.” It was agreed that in case of any ihroad 
being threatened by the Affghans, or any hostilities 
attempted by France, Persia should make common 
cause with the British Government. 

The following is the flowery preamble of the poli- 
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tical treaty; into the details of which it will he 
unnecessary to enter : — 

“ Praise be unto God, who said, ‘ Oh you who 
believe, perform your contracts, perform your cove- 
nant with God when you enter into covenant with 
him, and violate not your engagements after the 
ratification thereof.’ After the voice is raised to the 
praise and glory* of the God of the World, and the 
brain is perfumed with the scent of the saints and 
the prophets, to whom be health and glory! whose 
rare perfections are perpetually chaunted by birds of 
melodious notes, furnished with two, three, or four 
pair of wings, and to the highest seated in .the 
heavens, for whom good has been predestinated, and 
the perfume mixed with musk, which scenteth the 
celestial mansions of those that sing hymns in the 
ethereal sphere, and to the light of the flame of the 
Most High, which gave irradiated splendour to the 
collected view of those who dwell in the heavenly 
regions, the clear meaning of (the treaty) which has 
been established on a solid basis, is fully explained in 
this page, and it is fixed as a prescription of law, 
that in this world of existence and trouble, and in this 
universe of creation and concord, there is no action 
among those of mankind, that tends more to the 
perfection of the human race, or to answer the end of 
their being and existence, than that of cementing 
friendship, and of establishing intercourse, communi- 
cation, and connexion between each other. 

“ The image reflected from the mirror of accomplish- 
ment is a tree, fruitful and abundant, and one that 
produces good both now and hereafter. To illustrate 
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the allusions that it has been proper to make, snd to 
explain these metaphors, worthy of exposition at this 
happy period of auspicious aspect, a treaty has been 
concluded between the high in dignity, the exalted in 
station, attended by fortune of great and splendid 
power, the greatest among the high viziers, in whom 
confidence is placed, the faithful of the powerful 
Government, the adorned with greatness, power, glory, 
splendour, and fortune ; Haujy Ibrahim Khaun on being 
granted leave, and vested with authority from the 
port of the high King, whose court is like that of 
Solomon, the asylum of the world, the sign of the 
power of God, the jewel in the ring of kings, the 
ornament in the cheek of eternal empire, the grace of 
the beauty of sovereignty and royalty, the king of the 
universe, like Cahertnan, the mansion of mercy and 
justice, the phoenix of good fortune, the eminence of 
never-fading prosperity, the king powerful as Alex- 
ander, who has no equal among the princes exalted to 
majesty by the heavens in this globe, a shade from the 
shade of the Most High ! A Khoosroo, whose saddle 

is the moon, and whose stirrup is the new momi, a 

prince of great rank, before whom the sun is con- 
cealed !” 

Lord Wellesley also directed his attention to tiie 
relations between the Imaum of Muscat, — a powerful 
chief, having no inconsiderable marine, and a large 
maritime coast in the Persian Gulf and the adjacent 
shores of Arabia, — and the British Government. 
Buonaparte had entered into correspondence with 
His Highness, and there is no doubt that at one 
period the Imaum was disposed to cooperate with the 
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French in their meditated designs against British 
India. 

In April, 1799, it was found necessary to request 
the British Admiral ‘to direct his attention to the 
port of Muscat. Shums-oo-Doulah, the brother in- 
law of the Nabob of Bengal (whose name occurs 
more than once in the correspondence between the 
Governor-General and Sir Alured Clarke,^*) having 
been detected in a design to invite Zemaun Shah 
to invade Hindostan, for purposes hostile to the 
British possessions, had been taken into custody ; and 
among his papers, which were secured upon his 
arrest, were found letters from various persons of 
note in Muscat, to the address of Shums-oo-Doulah 
and of the Nabob of Bengal, the contents of which 
afforded the strongest reason to believe that some 
scheme injurious to British interests had been in 
agitation between the parties. The language of the 
letters was studiously obscure, and referred to the 
verbal communications of an agent employed to 
conduct the negotiation, which had evidently been 
originated by the people of Muscat, at the suggestion 
of French emissaries. 

Lord Wellesley confided to Captain Malcolm the 
task of winning over the Arab chieftain to the 
interests of Great Britain. “ The issue of Captain 
Malcolm’s negotiation with the Imaum of Muscat,” 
writes the Governor-General to the Court of Directors 
in September, 1801, “ has proved highly advan- 
tageous to the interests of the British nation. The 
importance of cultivating a good understanding with 

• Vide ante, vol. i. page 265. 
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the government of Muscat is sufficiently obvious, and 
the arrangements which have taken placb with that 
government, through the agency of Captain Malcolm, 
may -be expected to ensure all the benefit of which 
that connexion is susceptible.” Notwithstanding 
the amicable professions of the Imaum, he secretly 
cherished feelings of enmity towards the British 
nation ; as the following letter, written a few months 
after the date of the dispatch from which we have 
quoted, will demonstrate : — 


(Private.) 

“ My dear Lord, “ St. Oeorgc, Ist May, 1802 . 

“ The enclosed intelligence being of sufficient 
importance to attract your Lordship’s serious atten- 
tion, as well as indicative, with other circumstances, 
of the present times, of the little reliance to be placed 
upon the continuance of peace, I lose not a moment 
in transmitting it. I remain, &c., Clive.” 

(Enclosure.) 

“ Mr. Price, assistant-surgeon of H. M. 12th regi- 
ment, arrived from the Isle of France in the Dispatch^ 
states that on his arrival at the Island two Arab ships 
from the Imaum of Muscat, were at the port of N. W., 
having brought an ambassador from that chief, dis- 
tinguished by the title of Vizier, who was received 
with extraordinary honours. 

“ On the 15th of March the ambassador embarked 
under a salute of nineteen guns, accompanied by fifty 
military officers, twelve 32-pounder guns, several field- 
pieces, and a large supply of muskets and stores. 
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“ On Mr. Price’s first arrival, it was generally 
reported that General Magallon had declined a com- 
pliance with the application of the Imaam, because 
the object of the supply was mimical to the English, 
with whom his nation was at peace. Accounts 
having, however, arrived from the Cape, of our 
retention of the colony, the assistance above stated 
was prepared with the greatest expedition. 

“A Mr. Hugh Macauley commanded one of the 
Arab ships. It was understood that on her sailing 
a French captain was secreted on board, and appre- 
hensions were entertained for the safety of Captain 
Macauley.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Negotiations with the Nabob of Arcot. — Marquess Wellesley proposes a 
new Treaty. — Disorders in the Government of the Carnatic. — Posi- 
tion of the Nabob in reference to the East India Company. — The 
Nabob refuses to alter the Treaty of 1702. The Conclusion of the 
War in Mysore. — Presents the Assumption of the Government of 
the Carnatic, under the Treaty of 1792. — Papers found in Scring- 
apatam, criminating the Nabob, and proving his Enmity to the Eng- 
lish. — Examination of Mr. Mill’s Suggestion, that the Documents 
were forged for a Fraudulent Purpose.— -Their Genuineness. — British 
Officers and Gentlemen not such mere creatures of Government as 
to consent to be the Instruments of Infamous Transactions — Sum- 
mary of the Charges against the Nabob. — Lord Wellesley delay® 
Proceedings till he had submitted the correspondence and whole 
Case to the Home Authorities. — Their Opinion, — Proceedings de- 
ferred, in consequence of the Illness of the Nabob, — His Death. 
— Lord Clive’s Negotiations with AH Hussain, his Son. — His Fickle- 
ness and Obstinacy against Lord Clive’s Plans. — Lord Clive supports 
the Pretensions of Azeein, another Member of the Family. — Azeem 
placed on the Throne. — Treaty with the British. — Arrival of an Im- 
posing French Force at Pondicherry after the Peace of Amiens. 


As we have seen in the preceding volume, the 
negotiations which the Governor- General had, by the 
directions of the Court of Directors, opened with the 
Nabob of Arcot, had not been productive of the desir- 
ed effects. During the year 1799, being at Madras, 
engaged in directing the preparations against Tippoo 
Sultaun, his Excellency the Governor-General again 
entered into communication with OmdAt al Omrah, 
and pressed his Highness to accede to the demands of 
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the East India Company, so repeatedly urged upon his 
attention. The treaty of 1792, entered into between 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Marquess Cornwallis, 
gave the right to the‘ British Government to ai^ume 
the temporary government of the country, on the oc- 
currence of war in the Carnatic. And in a dispatch 
of the 13th of June, 1799, the authorities at the India 
House, taking it for granted that a war with the Sul- 
taun of Seringapatam would necessarily involve hos- 
tilities in the Carnatic, directed the Governor-General 
to act upon the treaty of 1792, and not relinquish the 
management of the government of the Carnatic, till 
arrangements were made, by the Nabob, for relieving 
the finances of the Carnatic from all incumbrances 
on the revenue. On the 24th of April, 1799, the Earl 
of Mornington addressed a letter to his Highness the 
Nabob. He observed that under the third article of 
the treaty of 1792, it now became the right of the 
Company to exercise that full authority over the Car- 
natic, which in that article was formally acknowledged 
to be necessary for the prosecution of war. Knowing, 
however, the aversion which the Nabob entertained to 
the enforcement of this article of the treaty of 1792, 
the Governor- General presented to his Highness as an 
alternative, that he should cede to the Hon. East In- 
dia Company, in undivided sovereignty, those territo- 
ries which were already mortgaged for the payment of 
his subsidy, in which case he would be exempted from 
the operation of the clause which subjected him to the 
assumption of the government of his country; while 
it was further proposed to make over to him, in liqui- 


etterpara lailcrfebiw 
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dalion of his debt to the Company, certain sums in 
dispute, to the amount 2,30,040.* 

At this period the debt of the Nabob to the Com- 
pany* consisted of 

First. — Of the balance as reported by Messrs. 
Woolf and Place, on the 1st of July, 1793, 35,06,135. 

Second. — Balance of the Kistbundy account, 9 Sep- 
tember, 1791, 1,998, 006. 

Third. — Balance of the new cavalry loan, with in- 
terest at 8 per cent., to 12th October, 1798, 11,62, 
770. Total-66,66,911. 

Ilaving dwelt upon the vario\is financial disorders 
which prevailed in the Carnat c, and the irregularity 
in the payments of the Company provided by the 
treaty of 1792, Lord Mornington observes, “ The Car- 
natic, therefore, in addition to the calamitous misrule 
of those who have governed it, under temporary as- 
signments of territory, has been subjected to all the 
accumulated evils of a divided government, and a 
fluctuating and precarious authority.” His Lordship 
sums up in the following terms the result which would 
follow from the plan which he proposed : — “ Under the 
new arrangement your Highness would be relieved 
from all urgent demands, either of a public or private 

* Memorandum of the districts, with tlie estimated amount of their 
net revenue, to be placed under the exclusive management, control, and 
orders of the English East India Company, by his Highness the 
Nawaub, &c., of the Carnatic, by the proposed treaty, in lieu of his 
Highness’s payment of pagodas 12,56,400 16,54. 

Setwadoo, including Calicut, &c., 9800 ; Palrnaud 24,657 ; Ongole 
93,334 : Nellore 3,31, 783 ; Trichinopoly, exclusive of jaghires, 2,51,139 j 
Madura 64,946 ; Tinnerelly 4,06,508 ; southern division of Arcot, to the 
amount of 2,01,157 ; Sadraa Pciscush 1450. Total sterling pagodas 
13,84,773. 
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nature, and you would possess a much more ample 
revenue than you now enjoy, with the additional sa- 
tisfaction of reflecting that your possession was liable 
to no disturbance, either from the contingency of war, 
or from any casual failure of your resources. You 
would be at liberty to direct your undivided attention 
to the cultivation and improvement of those resources, 
to the utmost practical extent ; and you never could 
feel tlie necessity of injuring the mainsprings of your 
revenue, for the purpose of meeting the exigency of 
oceasiona) difficulty.” The Nabob, however, firndy 
resisted all arguments ami persuasions. In answer 
both to Lord Morrington and Lord Clive, he positive- 
ly refused to modify or alter, even in a letter, the tieaty 
of 1792. 

Thus the affairs of Arcot stood when the fortress of 
Seringapatam fell into the hands of the British army. 
The rapidity with which the war was brought to a 
conclusion prevented the Governor- General from en- 
forcing the third article of that treaty; but the 
discovery of papers in the palace of 'fippoo Sultaun 
soon convinced Lord Mornington that the time had 
arrived when it would be imperatively necessaiy to 
interfere actively for the .settlement of the distracted 
affairs of the Carnatic. 

“ Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than 
such a discovery at such a time !” is the exclamation 
of Mr. Mill with reference to the secret correspond- 
ence discovered in Seringapatam; — an observation 
thrown out apparently for the purpose of suggesting, 
what even he shrunk from asserting, that the papers 
were fabricated for the purpose of making out a case 

VOL. II. c 
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against the Nabob of Arcot. Indeed, shortly after, he 
indulges in the following reflections : “ As the British 
Government was situated with respect to the papers 
of Tippoo, it was, it may he affirmed, the easiest thing 
in the world to prepare evidence for any purpose which 
it pleased: and I wish we could say that civilization 
and philosophy have made so great a progress in Eu- 
rope, that European rulers would not fabricate a mass 
of evidence, even where a kingdom is not a prize.” 

Nothing could be more unjust than such an ob- 
servation. Even if it were possible to presume 
such a degree of baseness in a British nobleman, 
invested for a brief space of time with political au- 
thority, as to suppose that lie could be directly a 
party to forgery, perjiuy, and the most atrocious 
perfidy, it may boldly be denied that it would, under 
the circumstances stated, have been “ the easiest 
thing in the world ” or even a thing possible, to have 
procured a fabricated mass of written evidence. 
We must first assume that General Harris, General 
Baird, Colonel Wellesley, Colonel Close, lion. Henry 
Wellesley, Captain Macauley and Mr. Edminstone, the 
sworn translator to the Government, and Mr. Webbe, 
would condescend to be the vile instruments of any 
government in the perpetration of an unmanly fraud ! 
The documents found in the palace of Seringapatam, 
implicating the conduct of the Nabobs of the Car- 
natic, were duly attested and submitted to the most 
rigid scrutiny ; and it is impossible to question their 
authenticity and genuineness without indulging in 
a degree of scepticism, which must necessarily oblige 
us to doubt every matter of fact supported by 
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moral evidence. But we might fearlessly place the 
honour of such men as the Marquess Wellesley, Lord 
Clive, and the Hon. Jonathan Duncan, in opposition 
to such a charge. English gentlemen are, happily, 
not such mere creatures of the government of the day, 
as to be ready at any moment, at the dictation or 
solicitation of a higher authority, to taint themselves 
with infamous transactions! Indeed, Mr. Mill no 
sooner throws out the suggestion, apparently for the 
benefit of “those who are not partial to the British 
character,” than he thinks it prudent to withdraw it : 
“ With regard to Lord Wellesley, even his faults bear 
so little affinity with this species of vice, and his most 
conspicuous virtues are so directly opposed to it, that 
we may safely infer it to be as unlikely in his case, 
as in any which can well be supposed, that he would 
fabricate evidence to attain the objects of his desire, 
notwithstanding the violence witli which he was apt 
to desire, and the faculty which he possessed of per- 
suading himself that everything was righteous by 
which his desires were going to be fulfilled.” 

We have therefore not to decide whether these 
papers are forgeries or genuine documents, for that 
question is settled beyond controversy; it only re- 
mains to inquire whether or not the letters referred 
to tended to criminate the Nabob of Arcot, and if 
they did, what proceedings were instituted against 
that sovereign in consequence of the matters disclosed 
in them, or elicited through their instrumentality? 
The whole of the documents are in the MS. collec- 
tion ©f the late Marquess Wellesley; their substance 
is accurately stated in his Lordship’s published dis- 
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patches. The following facts were established to the 
satisfaction of the Government : — 

First, — That the Nabob Waulah Jah maintained 
a secret intercourse and correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultaun, through the medium of the Vakeels Ghool- 
aum Ali Khan and Ali Sezza Khan, for the pur- 
pose of forming a connexion with Tippoo Sultaun, 
subversive of the alliance subsisting between his 
Highness and the Honourable Company, and directly 
adverse to the British interests in India, 

Secondly. — That the Nabob established such con- 
nexion, and proceeded to act under it by communi- 
cating certain articles of intelligence of a nature cal- 
culated to betray the interests of the Honourable 
Company, and to favour the sinister designs of 
Tippoo Sultaun against them. ' 

Thirdly. — That the present Nabob of the Carnatic, 
Omdut ul Omrah, was a principal channel of com- 
munication between his father and the Vakeels, for 
maintaining the secret intercourse before mentioned ; 
that he cordially united, both on his father’s account 
and on his own, in promoting the objects of it. 

Fourthly. — That the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, 
after his accession to the musnud, continued to main- 
tain a secret intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun, in 
the same spirit which he manifested in his inter- 
course with the Vakeels of that prince, during the 
lifetime of his father. 

The papers establishing these conclusions came 
into the possession of the Governor-General in 1799. 
On the 18th of May, 1800, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the case of the Nabob of Arcot 
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signed their report; yet it was not till the 28th of 
May, 1801, that Lord Wellesley issued his final 
orders upon the subject. His Lordship, so far from 
acting precipitately or inconsiderately in the matter, 
had ti’ansmitted the whole of the documents found in 
Seringapatam to the Horae authorities, and had 
received the opinion both of the President of the 
Board of Control, and of the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors thereon, before he authorised 
Lord Clive to propose a new treaty to the Nabob, 
requiring him to cede the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic to the East India Company. 
Let us now see to what extent Lord Wellesley was 
justified in taking this decisive step. 

1. In the practice of raising money annually 
by assignments of the revenues of those districts 
which formed the security for the payment of the 
Company’s subsidy, the Nabob had violated the letter 
and spirit of the treaty of 1792. 

2. He owed a large debt to the Company, 
and was most irregular in his payments; the whole 
financial affairs of the Carnatic being in indescribable 
confusion. 

3. By the very act of opening a correspondence 
with Tippoo Sultaun, he violated the tenth article of 
the t/reaty of 1792, for he was bound “ not to enter 
into any negotiation or political correspondence with 
any European or native power whatever, without the 
consent of the Company.”* 

4. The matter of the correspondence with the 
Court of Mysore unquestionably exhibited feelings of 

* Malcolm. 
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enmity and hostility to the British Government and 
the Company while the Nabob professed to be one of 
their allies. 

6. The civil disordei’s of the Carnatic rendered it 
imperative on the British Government to interfere to 
put an end to the evils that preyed upon the 
kingdom. 

6. And, lastly, it being highly probable that 
a return of peace between England and France would 
be followed by the restitution of the French settle- 
ment of Pondicherry, the principle of self-preservation 
naturally impelled the supreme Government to take 
all possible security against the recurrence of those 
intrigues which had, to so great an extent, disturbed 
the Indian Peninsula. 

Besides, the proposed arrangement. Lord Wellesley 
knew, would add considerably to the personal comfort 
and peace of the Nabob,— a circumstance that would 
counterbalance, in some measure, the loss of a pre- 
carious political power, and confer inestimable ad- 
vantages upon his subjects, who would reap the 
benefits which the natives of India have ever ex- 
perienced from the evenness and justice of British 
rule. When Lord Clive received Lord Wellesley’s 
directions to propose a treaty to the Nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah, that sovereign was labouring under an 
illness which he was not expected to survive. Pro- 
ceedings were therefore delayed; but after the death 
of his Highness, which took place on the 15th of 
July, 1801, Lord Clive authorised Messrs. Webbe 
and Close, the Commissioners, to open communication 
with Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut ul Omrah, who 
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was nominated successor, with regents to assist him 
till he arrived at mature age. Lord Clive subse- 
quently went in person to conduct the negotiation 
with the young prince. Ali Hussain at first expressed 
his readiness to comply with the proposed terras, but 
subsequently retracted all his concessions. Lord 
Clive, after stating to the youth what would be tlie in- 
evitable result of his vacillation, declared that unless 
he consented to the propositions submitted to him by 
the British Government, they would not sanction his 
succession to the musnud. After some further fruit- 
less negotiation, Loi'd Clive resolved to recognize 
Azeem ul Doulah, another member of the family, 
as Nabob; and that prince having acceded to the 
demands of the Governor-General, a treaty was 
framed whereby Azeem was “ formally established in 
the state and rank, with the dignities dependent 
thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore Nabobs of the 
Carnatic.” Ali Hussain afterwards employed agents 
in London to bring his case before the public. Their 
representations produced little effect; and on the 
6th of April, 1802, the ill-advised prince died 
from an attack of dysentery. As a sequel to the 
whole of these transactions it must bo added that the 
moment the peace of Amiens was concluded, Napo- 
leon Buonaparte sent out a squadron to Pondicherry 
with seven general officers, a proportionate number 
of inferior rank, with fourteen hundred of his best 
troops, and 100,000/. in specie ! How Lord Wellesley 
received this armament, designed to effect the re- 
establishment of French influence in the Carnatic, we 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

I’he Red Sea Expedition. — Foresight and Energy of the Marq\iess Wei* 
Jesley. — Foi Seven Months without Intelligence from England. — Sends 
a Force to Annoy the French in Egypt. — Wiitos to Sir Sidney Smith. 
— Aden. — Opinion against it. — Letter from Admiral Blankctt re- 
specting the Sheritfe of Mecca. — Blanket! *s Death. — Marquess 
Wellesley's \io\vs respecting the Red Sea. — Expedition to Batavia. 

— Colonel Wellesley declines Command. — Colonel Champagne 
appointed. — Unfavourable New's from Egypt. — Batavian Expedition 
countermanded. — Letters to Sir Sidney Smith. — No Intelligence from 
Europe. — Preparations against Batavia resumed. — Battle of Maiengo. 

, — Marquess Wellesley alters his Plans. — Asscmhles a Force at Trin- 
comal^. — Colonel AVcllcsley appointed to the Comm.'xnd. — Letter to 
Colonel Champagne. — Urgent Letters to Hon. Frederick North, and to 
Lord Clive, — Colonel Wellesley’s ciicrgetie Preparations. — Letter of 
IVIarquess Wc]le.s]cy to Colonel (afterwards Marshal) Beresford. — Ex- 
pedition against the Isle of France. — Colonel Wellesley to command. — 
Admiral Raiifter refuses to cooperate. — The Admiral’s Secret Letter.— 
Ships captured by the French. — No Advices from England. — Resolves 
to resume the Batavian Expedition and demand the Assistance of 
Admiral Sir Roger Curtis again.st the Mauritius. — General Baird ap- 
pointed to the chief Command — Letter of MarqiiC5;s AVcllcsley to the 
Governor of Batavia. — Hook’s Account of the Appointment of General 
Baird, and of his stormy Conversation with Marquess Wellesley.— 
Remarks on Hook’s Observation, that the Claims of General Baird and 
Colonel AVellcsley came into collision. — The Intentions of the Gover- 
nor-General shown by his private Letters. — Letter to General Baird. 

— Letter of Mr. Duiulas, requesting cooperation against the French 
in Egypt. — Lord Wellesley’s Alacrity. — Orders Baird and Colonel 
Wellesley to the Red Sea. — Colonel AVellesley sails with the Troops 
to Bombay without Orders. — Letter of Lord Wellesley to Admiral 
Rainier. — Colonel Wellesley's Feelings of Disappointment on General 
Baird’s Appointment. — The Colonel is seized with a Fever at Bom- 
bay.— Unable to proceed with the Expedition,— Letter to General 
Baird. — Important Letter of Marquess Wellesley reviewing the fore- 
going Circumstances. — Letter to Mr. Dundas, — Observations on the 
British Expedition to Egypt and Expulsion of the French. 
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The Red Sea expedition, organized by the Marquess 
Wellesley to aid in the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt, considered with reference to all the various 
important circumstances connected with it, deserves 
to be classed among the most memorable events of 
Lord Wellesley’s administration, and among the ablest 
efforts of modern statesmanship. Separated by a 
great distance from the seat of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and deprived, by the prevalence of hostilities in 
every quarter of the globe, of the ordinary means of 
communication with the Cabinet,* the Marquess Wel- 
lesley was in a great measure entirely left to the re- 
sources of his own mind, without any other guidance 
than his individual views as to the course which events 
on the continent of Europe would render necessary. 
He altered his arrangements with masterly skill as 
the fortune of war fluctuated, and calculated with 
astonishing precision the political effects likely to en- 
sue from tlie success of the French arms in Austria 
and the Tyrol. The rapidity and decision of the 
movements which he directed on the arrival of intelli- 
gence of the decisive issue of the battle of Marengo, 
afford a favourable instance of the correctness of 
his judgment, and of the foresight which enabled him 
to anticipate events and pierce the designs of the 
enemy. Although for nearly two years Lord Welles- 
ley had been left in ignorance as to the intentions of 
the King’s Government relative to the expedition to 
Egypt from India, which he had urgently pressed 
upon tJieir attention, — when at length their orders ar- 

• For teoen months together, in the year 1800, the Marquess was with- 
out a line of authentic intelligence from England I 
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rived to collect and equip a force to cooperate ^om 
the Red Sea with General Abercrombie in dislodging 
the French army from Egypt, Lord Wellesley was 
prepared at once to carry their wishes into effect ; 
having a force considerably larger than the one which 
they demanded, already prepared, equipped, and pro- 
vided with instructions, ready to sail at a moment's 
warning. 

The expedition to Egypt, and the projected expe- 
ditions to Batavia and the Isle of France, with which 
it was intimately related, demand attention as well 
because they illustrate the wisdom and energy of the 
Marquess Wellesley's character as on account of the 
vast importance to the permanent interests of Great 
Britain, of preventing Egypt and the Mauritius from 
being held by France, or placed under French influ- 
ence. They derive additional interest from the promi- 
nent part taken in their preparation by Colonel Welles- 
ley, in the early history of whose career all men feel 
an excusable curiosity ; more especially as it has been 
alleged that in this instance, as well as in others, the 
Governor- General unfairly gave a prominence to 
his brother, to the disadvantage of older officers. 

In the very first letter in which Lord Wellesley an- 
nounced to the Eight Hon. Henry Dundas the fact of 
the capture of Seringapatam, (dated, Fort George, 16th 
May, 1799,) his Lordship suggested a cooperating 
expedition from India, for the purpose of attacking 
Buonaparte in Egypt : — “ If the French should be es- 
tablished in Egypt, it might be advisable," observes 
Ijord Wellesley, “ to consider whether an expedition 
might not be fitted out from India, to cooperate by 
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way of the Red Sea, with ahy attempt which might be 
undertaken from the Mediterranean. I cannot centme 
to 'prepare any such expedition without orders from Eng- 
land; but if I should receive them, you may be assured 
that they will be executed with alacrity and diligence, 
not only by me, but by the whole army of Indial' For 
the space of nearly two years, Lord Wellesley anxiously 
waited for those orders; and was left in a state of 
doubt and uncertainty as to the intentions of the. 
Home Government. His Lordship was not, however, 
an idle spectator of the operations of the French in 
Egypt. In the month of February, 1801, Mr. Dun- 
can, the Governor of Bombay, who upon every occa- 
sion afforded Lord Wellesley the most valuable and cor- 
dial cooperation in carrying out his Lordship’s plans, 
dispatched a military force from his presidency to co- 
operate with Rear Admiral Blankett, in rendering the 
position of the French on the Egyptian coast uneasy. 
The intentions of the Governor-General with reference 
to these operations, are explained in the following 
letter : — 

TO Ills EXCELLENCY SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY SMITH. 

‘‘Fort William, April 26 ‘th, 1800 . 

“ Sir, 

“I have had the honour to receive your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 1st of February, 1800, enclosing a 
copy of the Convention concluded between the Grand 
Vizier and the Commissioners of the French army, for 
the evacuation of Egypt by the latter; and 1 con- 
gratulate your Excellency as well on the happy issue 
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of this important negotiation, as on the distinguished 
part which your Excellency has borne in its conduct. 

“ Although our disposable force in India, even after 
the conquest of Mysore, was not considerable, I had 
an anxious desire, after the fall of the Sultaun, to 
make every practicable exertion from this side, to 
disturb the enemy in Egypt. I was, however, con- 
vinced by a full consideration of the subject, that no 
.effort which I could make for this purpose, on an ex- 
tensive scale, could possibly produce any advantage 
proportioned to the great expense and hazard of the 
enterprise, unless it should be conducted in perfect 
concert Avith your Excellency and the Turkish forces ; 
and on such a regular system of cooperation, as (if 
even practicable under any circumstances) I per- 
ceived no possibility of arranging within a reasonable 
period of time. 

“ These considerations determined me to confine my 
efforts against the enemy for the present to such de- 
sultory operations as might be undertaken by his Ma- 
jesty’s squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Blankett, aided by military detachments from Bom- 
bay. The detailed measures which I adopted with 
this view in the beginning of February last, will pro- 
bably have been communicated to your Excellency by 
the Rear-Admiral. 

“ If (notwithstanding the late convention for the 
evacuation of Egypt by the French, and contrary to 
every well-founded expectation, as well as to every 
reasonable speculation which can be formed with re- 
spect to the general aspect of affairs in Europe), the 
enemy should continue io maintain the possession of 
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Egypt,* your Excellency will find me cordially dis- 
posed to cooperate to the extent of my means, in any 
measures which may be concerted for the forcible ex- 
pulsion of the French army. 

“ I have the satisfaction to inform your Excellency, 
that the prosperity and tranquillity of the British 
Empire in India continues undisturbed. No Asiatic 
enemy or rival now exists to endanger our security, 
and our naval superiority will probably preclude 
France from sending any armament into these seas. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Mobnington.” 


The question of the occupation of Aden formed 
a subject of discussion between the Honourable Jona- 
than Duncan, Governor of Bombay, and the Governor- 
General in Council in 1799-1800. Lord Morning- 
ton was adverse to the proposed occupation of the 
place, after a consideration of the proposed establish- 
ment — 1, as a naval station; 2, as a commercial 
depot; 3, as a military position; and 4, as viewed 
with reference to its probable political tendency. 
His Lordship in council observes — “ The judgment 
of Admiral Blankett on this question (the first 
point) appears to us decisive. He declares, after the 
fullest deliberation, ‘that no officer of common 
prudence would consider Aden as a proper station for 
a cruising-squadron,’ and he supports this opinion by 
a statement of facts, the force and accuracy of which 
?eem to be indisputable. An establishment at Aden 


♦ Hi® Lordship’s anticipations were, in this respect, realised. 
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would therefore be attended with no advantage in a 
naval point of view.” After reviewing the three 
remaining points, Lord Wellesley formally decided 
against its occupation. However useful, therefore, as 
a depot for supplying coal to the steamers which ply 
between* Bombay and Suez the place may be, the im- 
portance of Aden to Great Britain has been greatly 
overrated by French writers, whose jealousy has 
exaggerated that rock into a Gibraltar of the East ! 

The following is a letter from Rear-Admh’al 
Blankett, then employed in the Bed Sea. The 
gallant Admiral did not, it appears, rely altogether 
on the broadsides of his ships, but employed moral and 
theological weapons, when an opportunity offered : — 

(Copy transmitted to^Lord Wellesley ) 

“ H.M.S. Leopard, at Jedda, 15th June, 1800. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have this morning had a conference with the 
Sheriife of Mecca, in which I used all the argumenta 
as my duty suggested, to obtain his promise of 
assisting us in repelling the French invasion of 
Egypt, and to exert his influence with the Arab 
chiefs to consider themselves as bound by their 
religion to do their utmost to assist in the common 
cause in resisting the violent aggressions of the 
French, as the invaders of the rights of mankind, 
and as destroyers of every principle of morality and 
virtue. 

“ To this representation I have received the most 
favourable assurances of his friendship and good 
endeavours, and he submitted so far as to permit me 
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to propose some modes which I thought might be 
useful for the present, and others which might serve 
us at some future time. 

“ I proposed to him that as he kneAv the influence 
of religion on men’s minds, he should order his 
Mufti throughout Arabia to pray for the success of 
the Ottoman arms ; and I did so the more, as I knew 
the strong prejudice the Bedouin Arabs were under, 
that he was himself cold in the cause. I likewise 
proposed circular letters to be written to the Arab 
chiefs to consider the English everywhere as friends 
to the common cause of religion and virtue, as the old 
and faithful allies of the Porte, and that wherever we 
came wc were to be assisted as friends, and not to be 
considered as invaders, and that all supplies they 
would send in should be regularly paid for, and 
every means taken to conciliate their good oflices. 

“ Their Lordships will pardon me for not entering 
into detail. I hope they will believe I acted with all 
the zeal which is due to tlie Sovereign I have the 
honour to serve. I am, &c., 

“ J. Blanket!, Rear-Admiral'' 

“ To Evan Nepean, Esq., 

“ Admiralty, London.” 


Finding that his appeal to the religious sentiments 
of the children of the desert had not been productive 
of aU the effects he desired, Admiral Blankett* 
tries another tack. In a letter to Lord Wellesley, he 
observes — “I do think I can pureJme Ibrahim Jellause, 

* This brave officer died on board H.M.S, Leopard at Mocha, on the 
14th July, 1801, generally regretted. 
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the sheriffe of Mecca’s confidential merchant, and 
through whom most of his French correspondence has 
passed. If I can do this, I will ti’ust to your Lord- 
ship to indemnify me, as I am too cautious to trust 
an Arab without services performed that shall fully 
be worth the payment.” 

In a dispatch dated March 5th, 1800, to the Right 
Hon. Henry Dundas, the Governor-General again 
presses his opinion on the subject of an expedition on 
a grand scale against the French in Egypt. “ I con- 
clude,” he says, “ that the power of the French in 
Egypt is either already extirpated, or that you will 
continue the war until tbat indispensable object shall 
be completely effected. Notwithstanding the present 
proud and commanding predominance of the British 
power in India, we cannot expect an uninterrupted 
continuance of tranquillity while France shall be 
permitted to maintain a powerful establishment in 
Egypt. Since I wrote the preceding paragraph,” 
adds His Excellency, “I have received dispatches 
from Lord Elgin, dated the 22nd of December, 1799, 
by which it appears that Kleber remains in Egypt 
with 15,000 men, and that Buonaparte is at the 
head of a new government in France. Lord Elgin 
proposes a powerful diversion fi:om India through the 
Red Sea, for the purpose of accelerating the evacu- 
ation of Egypt by the French, but after a full dis- 
cussion of this subject with General Stuart, I am 
satisfied that it would bo an useless waste of treasure 
and blood to attempt such an expedition on a large 
scale, unless the whole plan of codperalion from the 
Mediterranean had been preeiomly concerted. De- 
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sultory operations against any places retained by the 
French on the shores of the Red Sea, may be ad- 
vantageous; they would be neither perilous nor 
expensive.” 

In May, 1800, circumstances appearing favourable. 
Lord Wellesley determined, agreeably to instructions 
direct from the King, to prepare an expedition “ for 
the purpose of endeavouring to induce the settlement 
of Batavia to accept His Majesty’s protection on the 
same terms granted to the colony of Surinam, and to 
those of Demerara and Bcrbicc.” Vice-Admiral 
Rainier was to command the naval forces; and in the 
first inst.ince. the GoyernCi General tendered the 
command of the land forces to his brother. Colonel 
Wellesley. As the circumstances of this command 
have been misrepresented or misunderstood, it is 
important to notice the extent of the military force 
that Lord Wellesley directed to be employed upon 
this occasion. “ Since my arrival here,” writes Mr. 
Webbe to Colonel the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, “ I 
find that orders are arrived from Bengal for equip- 
ping a naval and military force for that purpose ; the 
latter, however, not to exceed six hundred Europeans 
and six hundred natives.” No force was to be used, 
and Mr. Webbe suggested that all the negotiations 
would probably be conducted by the Admiral. 
Again in a private note to Colonel Wellesley, Lord 
Clive says, “ The force allotted for this expe- 
dition is to consist of a detachment of artillery 
and six hundred Europeans, to be furnished by the 
Presidency,* and Ceylon, and of the Bengal marine 

• Madras, 
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battalion now encamped in this neighbourhood.” In 
consequence of the earnest recommendations of Lord 
Clive, Mr. Webbe (secretary to the government of 
Madras), and Colonel Barry Close, Colonel Wellesley 
at once declined the command of the expedition; 
which was conferred upon Colonel Charapagmi.* 

The unfavourable intelligence from Egypt, which 
the Governor-General received in the early part of 
the month of July, determined His Excellency to 
defer the Batavian expedition. “ The tenour of the 
advices from Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, dated, Mocha, 
1st June, 1800, combined with other considerations 
which I shall have the honour to state to your 
Excellency on a future occasion,” Lord Wellesley 
writes to the the Admiral, “confirms me in the 
opinion that it is inexpedient, at this period, to 
prosecute the intended expedition to Batavia.” In 
the most earnest manner he recommends Admiral 
Rainier to collect together as many ships as prac- 
ticable, and adds — “ I have now under my consi- 
deration the possibility and expediency of sending a 
military force from India to Egypt by the Red Sea, 
and I shall hereafter have the honour to communicate 
to your Excellency the result of my opinion on this 
difficult and embarrassing question.” The following 
letter written four days after this date to Sir Sidney 
Smith explains more fully Lord Wellesley’s views on 
this most interesting subject : — 

• Afterwards General Sir Joseph Cliampagn^, Colonel of the 17th 
foot. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY SMITH. 

(Secret.) “Fort William, July IStli, 1800 . 

“ Sir, 

“ I had the honour to receive your Excellency’s 
dispatch of the 5th of April, 1800, on the 21st 
ultimo. I received at the same time from Mr. Morier 
(the agent of Lord Elgin with the Grand Vizier) a 
dispatch dated the 22nd of March conveying to me 
the details of the unfortunate action of the 20th 
of March between the French and the Turkish 
armies. 

“ I should be happy, if it were in my power, 
to reply to the expressions of your Excellency’s 
anxiety for an expedition from India to Egypt in 
a manner conformable to your wishes and to my own 
inclinations. 

“ I had the honour to inform your Excellency, in 
my letter of the 26th of April last, that our dis- 
posable force in India was not considerable ; but that 
I entertained an anxious desire to make every prac- 
ticable exertion to disturb the enemy in Egypt. In 
that letter I particularly stated the absolute necessity, 
as an indispensable preliminary, to any undertaking 
from India of a regular system of cooperation being 
previously arranged with the Turkish army, and 
forces to be employed from the Mediterranean. 

“ The difficulty of concerting such a plan of 
measures is greatly increased in consequence of the 
disastrous retreat of the Turkish army from Egypt. 
A subsequent dispatch from Mr. Morier, dated the 
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21st day of April, opened some prospect of an im- 
provement in the state of affairs in that country ; but 
late advices from Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, who 
for some time occupied Suez, afford reason to believe 
that the hopes founded on the temporary possession 
of Cairo by a division of the Turkish army have been 
disappointed ; and that the French are again complete 
masters of Egypt. Independently of these obstacles 
to any efficient cooperation between the troops of the 
Porte and those acting in the Mediterranean, and any 
expedition which could proceed from India, it is my 
duty to apprise your Excellency that although the 
general prosperity and security of the British posses- 
sions in this quarter of the globe are not in any 
degree diminished since the date of my last letter, 
various disturbances have broken out in different 
parts of our more recent acquisitions, which would 
render it extremely difficult to assemble or to detach 
any considerable force for foreign service. These 
considerations are greatly strengthened by other cir- 
cumstances which render it highly inexpedient that 
we should, in the present conjuncture, weaken our 
army in India ; and more particularly the European 
part of it, by any powerful detachment to so re- 
mote a quarter of Egypt. 

“ With these sentiments I have still no hesitation 
in assuring you that I would readily endeavour to 
surmount the different obstacles to an expedition 
to Egypt, on the most extended scale, if I were autho- 
rised by his Majesty's Ministers to do so ; and if I 
perceived a reasonable probability of efficient coSpera- 
tion, from any other quarter, with the troops which 
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might be sent hence to Egypt. But I have hitherto 
received no such authority from England (notwith- 
standing that my application on that subject reached 
Mr. Secretary Dundas as early as the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1799, and I have received two sets of volu- 
minous dispatches from him of a date long subsequent 
to that period). On the other hand, the difficulty 
of concerting such a plan of operations as would 
secure to the Indian army due support on its arrival 
in Egypt, is obviously augmented by the late oc- 
currences. 

“ For these combined reasons I have stated to 
Lord Elgin ray determination to decline, for the pre- 
sent, the detachment of any considerable force to the 
Red Sea. I have, however, taken into consideration 
the means of attempting such desultory operations 
in the Red Sea as may be undertaken by the incon- 
siderable forces which it will be in my power to 
spare for the purpose, as soon as the season for enter- 
ing the Red Sea shall arrive. 

“ Proceeding on this limited scale, I cannot expect 
to be enabled to attempt more than to reduce, and 
with the assistance of his Majesty’s squadron in the 
Red Sea, to retain Cossire and Suez. Observing, 
however, the importance which General Klcber at- 
taches (in the intercepted correspondence) to the 
former of these places, it may be concluded that its 
reduction by a British force, capable of retaining it 
for any period of time, would tend considerably to 
embarrass the enemy by obstructing his communica- 
tions with the countries contiguous to Cossire, and by 
encouraging the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, whom 
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we might supply thro’ this channel with arms, and 
ammunition. . 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, in a letter to Cap- 
tain Lacy, dated the 19th of April, which would 
probably come under your Excellency’s notice, has 
thought proper to state it as ‘a thing that might 
possibly occur, that a body of Europeans might be 
sent to the Eed Sea; that all this time they could 
well be spared from India and that the measure was, 
he had reason to believe, in contemplation.’ After 
what I have communicated to your Excellency, in 
the precceding part of this dispatch, it is unneces- 
sary to observe to you that Lieutenant-Colonel Mur- 
ray was totally unauthorised to deliver any such opi- 
nions. I have the honoui’ to be, &c. 

(Signed) “Wellesley.” 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR W. SIDNEY SMITH, &C. 

(Private.) Fort William, July 13th, 1800. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am deprived of the pleasure of answering 
your private letter of the 5th of April, 1800, by the 
effects of an indisposition, which renders me unable 
at this time to write to you with my own hand. I 
am at present merely able to acknowledge the receipt 
of that letter ; but I trust that it will soon be in my 
power to address you with my own hand. In the 
meantime, I remain Sir, &c. 

(Signed) “ Wellesley.” 
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The difficulties of Lord Wellesley’s situation at this 
period, arising from the interruption of communica- 
tion between India and the Home Government, may 
he imagined from the following statement in one of 
his Lordship’s letters, dated October 6th, 1800, to 
Hugh Inglis, Esq., the Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors : — “ In the present year I was nearly seven 
months without receiving one line of authentic intel- 
ligence from England. My distress and anxiety of 
mind were scarcely supportable. Speedy, authentic, 
and regular intelligence from Europe is essential to 
the conduct of the trade and government of this em- 
pire.* If the sources of information be obstructed, 
no conscientious man can undertake this weighty 
charge.” 

Circumstances again appearing favourable in the 
month of September, 1800, Lord Wellesley directed 
Admiral Kainier and Colonel Champagnd to resume 
their preparations for the Batavian Expedition. The 
news of the battle of Marengo, and of the armistice 
between France and Austria, however, induced the 
Governor-General again to countermand his orders, 
and take active measures for cooperating in any offen- 
sive or defensive operations that might be directed by 
His Majesty’s Government. On the very day on 
which tlie advices from the British Resident at Bus- 
sorah reached his Excellency, the following letter was 
dispatched to Ceylon : — 

• The public are much indebted to the enterprise of Mr. Waghorn, 
whose indefatigable exertions to secure this highly important object, by 
opening the routes both by Egypt and Trieste, are calculated to confer 
lasting advantages on this country and on India. 
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[By Express.] 

TO COLONEL CHAMPAGNE, COMMANDING AT TRINCOMAL^. 

“ Fort William, Oct. 15th, 1800. 

“ Sib, 

“ I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor- 
General to inform you, that since the date of my let- 
ter to you of the 5th instant, circumstances have oc- 
curred which have induced his Lordship to relinquish 
entirely, for the present, the proposed expedition 
against Batavia. 

“ You will of course discontinue, upon your receipt 
of this letter, any preparations Avhich you may have 
made, in pursuance of the directions contained in my 
letter of the 5th instant. 

“ If, in consequence of that letter, you should have 
incurred any expenses of a personal nature, the Go- 
vernor-General desires that you will transmit to him, 
in his individual capacity, an account of the same, 
when his Lordship will issue the necessary orders for 
reimbursing you. I am &c. W. Kirkpatrick, 

“ Secretat'y to Government'' 

The Governor-General’s views at this crisis are 
fully developed in the following remarkable public 
letter : — 

[By Elxpress. Most secret.] 

TO THE HONOURABLE FREDERICK NORTH, &C. 

‘‘ Fort William, 23rd Oct., 1800. 

“Sir, 

“1. I conclude that your Excellency will have 
been furnished by Lord Clive with a copy of the im- 
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portant advices which I received on the 15th instant, 
from the resident at Bussorah, 

“ 2. The result of the late events in Europe has 
probably been an immediate peace between France and 
Austria. It is not, however, equally probable that 
peace will speedily be concluded between Great Britain 
and France. If the war on the Continent has ceased, 
and if hostilities have continued between Great Bri- 
tain and France, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
enemy has prepared to make, with the least practicable 
delay, a vigorous effort to relieve the French army in 
Egypt; and that this effort may be accompanied or 
speedily followed by an attack upon our possessions in 
India. 

“ 3. The renewed spirit and enterprising genius of 
Buonaparte, will naturally lead him to commence his 
operations with a view to either or both these objects, 
at the earliest practicable period of time. Experience 
warrants an expectation that he will not lose a mo- 
ment in availing himself of the actual advantages of 
his situation, and it is certain that any naval arma- 
ment which he might be enabled to dispatch from 
France in the past months of July , August, and Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1800, might reach the Red Sea or the 
western coast of India during the approaching season. 

“4. On the other hand, the probability increases 
every hour of a demand from his Majesty’s Ministers 
upon the British Gov^ment, and upon his Majesty’s 
squadron in India, to cooperate with a force to be 
employed in the Mediterranean for the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt. A considerable British force 
has been collected at Minorca, originally, perhaps, 
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with a view to an attempt on the southern coasts of 
France. That design, however, ( if it was ever enter- 
tained,) has probably been relinquished, in conse- 
quence of the late events on the continent of Europe. 
In the event of a separate peace between Austria and 
France, and of the continuance of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France, it is not improbable that 
the troops assembled at Minorca may be employed in 
concert with the Turkish army against the French in 
Egypt. In such an event, an expedition from India 
might prove essentially useful by creating a diversion 
on the side of Upper Egypt ; and the tenor of my pri- 
vate dispatches from the Earl of Elgin tends to con- 
firm the probability that the unfavourable alteration 
which has taken place in the state of the war with 
France will induce his Majesty’s Ministers to require 
an expedition from India to Egypt, in the only man- 
ner in which such an operation could be undertaken 
with any prospect of advantage, — ^namely, by combin- 
ing it with a powerful attack from the side of the Me- 
diterranean. It may be expected that any such requi- 
sition from his Majesty’s Ministers may reach me in 
the first week in November, and that they will expect 
the fleets and armies of India, to be ready to act 
against Egypt during the approaching season. 

“ 5. The preceding statement will have explained 
to your Excellency my reasons for apprehending that 
the naval and military strength t)f India is likely to be 
required, either for the purposes of defensive or offen- 
sive operations, on the western side of the peninsula, 
between the ensuing months of December and March ; 
and your Excellency’s judgment and experience in 
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the interests of the British empire in India will form 
a correct estimate of the magnitude of the danger 
which we may be called upon to repel, and of the ur- 
gent necessity of placing our force in such a condition, 
and in such a station, as shall enable us to act with 
promptitude and effect whenever the expected exigency 
shall arise. 

“ 6. After the fullest consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, I am decidedly of opinion that the Bri- 
tish government of India would not be justified in 
undertaking or prosecuting any expedition, the neces- 
sary effect of which must be to remove the strength of 
his Majesty’s squadron to any considerable distance 
to the eastward for any long period of time. The 
same objection applies, in a certain degree, to the de- 
tachment of any part of our military force in the pre- 
sent juncture, for the purpose of any foreign conquest 
unconnected with an increase of our means of defence 
against the probable point of danger. This objection 
applies most powerfully to any detachment of our Eu- 
ropean force; the whole disposable amount of which 
throughout India is by no means adequate to the 
extensive demands of the public service. 

“7. If the expedition to Batavia should be prose- 
cuted, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
Vice-Admiral Rainier, with the strength of his squad- 
ron, could scarcely reach the western side of India 
sooner than the commencement of the month of Feb- 
ruary, or the close of the month of January, 1801; 
and the troops employed in concert with his Majesty’s 
ships would necessarily be detained at Batavia for a 
much longer period of time. 
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“ 8. It has been, therefore, with considerable reluc- 
tence, and under an irresistible conviction of the ne- 
cessity of preparing to meet the emergencies which I 
have described, that I have found myself compelled to 
suspend a second time the final execution of his Ma- 
jesty’s commands respecting Batavia ; and to request 
his Excellency Vice-Admiral Kainier’s assistance in 
carrying into effect a system of operations adapted to 
the new and alarming crisis of affairs. Your Excel- 
lency will not fail to observe the extreme diificulty of 
my situation ; without any official or private informa- 
tion from his Majesty’s Ministers, I am left to conjec- 
ture their intentions respecting Egypt from such im- 
perfect advices as have been transmitted to me by the 
Earl of Elgin, and from my own view of the general 
state of political events. On the other hand, the 
declared anxiety of his Majesty’s Ministers to obtain 
possession of Batavia, and the forward state of the ex- 
pedition prepared for that purpose, strongly inclined 
me to persevere in an undertaking which promises 
such advantages, and which had been so auspiciously 
commenced ; but the pursuit of any foreign conquest, 
however easy or advantageous, must always yield to 
the necessity of self-defence. The farther suspension 
of the measures commenced against Batavia will not 
render the prosecution of that expedition less practi- 
cable at a future period ; while the absence of our fleet, 
and of any part of our disposable European force, in 
any of the probable cases which I have supposed, 
might be fatal to our existence in India: I have 
therefore requested his Excellency the Admiral to con- 
sider the expedition to Batavia to be postponed to a 
more favourable opportunity. 
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“ 9. Having decided this important point, it be- 
came my duty to submit, and I have accordingly 
submitted, to his Excellency's consideration a gene- 
ral view of the plan which appears to be most eligible 
for the purpose of enabling us to act offensively or 
defensively, as the case may recpiire, to frustrate 
any attempt of the French, either for the relief of 
their army in Egypt, or for the disturbance of our 
possessions in India; and to answer the expected 
demand of his Majesty’s Ministers for our coopera- 
tion in Egypt during the approaching season. 

“ 10. With a view to meet all these cases as they 
may arise, it has appeared to me desirable to con- 
centrate the strength of his Majesty’s squadron, 
together with the largest disposable force of Euro- 
peans, which my limited means will enable me to spare, 
at some point from which they may be ready to issue 
with promptitude and facility either to the western 
coasts of the peninsula of India, or to the Kcd Sea, 
or to any other quarter which the enemy may menace 
during the north-eastern monsoon. The general 
security of our possessions in India will be further 
promoted, if the station chosen for his Majesty’s 
fleet and for the proposed military force should be 
central in its relation to the whole British empire 
in India, and should be a point at all times valuable 
and important to our interests, and necessary to be 
maintained against any assaults of the enemy. After 
much attention to the subject, TrincomaM appeared 
to me, under every aspect of the question, to be the 
most eligible station for the immediate rendezvous 
of the strength of his Majesty’s squadron, and of 
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the force which I propose to assemble. It appeared 
further necessary that the military force to be as- 
sembled should be provided with transports and camp 
equipage, and should be ready to move under the 
convoy of his Majesty's squadron, wherever the 
service might require its presence. The force which 
I propose to collect at Trincomald will consist of 
about two thousand* Europeans from his Majesty’s 
infantry ; to these I shall add a corps of Native 
Volunteer Infantry from Bengal, and a suitable pro- 
portion of field ordnance. 

“11. I have reason to expect that I shall be 
enabled to assemble this force at Trincomal6 on or 
before the middle of the month of December; and 
it is my intention that it should be commanded 
by Colonel Wellesley, and that Colonel Champagne 
should be the second in command; I have there- 
fore requested Lord Clive to order Colonel Welles- 
ley to proceed to Trincomald without delay to assume 
the command of the troops directed to be assembled 
there. 

“ 12. I have, in consequence of this plan of mea- 
sures, earnestly requested his Excellency Vice-Admi- 
ral Eainier to proceed to TrincomaM without delay; 
where Colonel Wellesley will, I trust, be prepared 
to meet him to concert with his Excellency such 
plans of operation as may appear best suited to the 
purposes of the armament, and to aid his Excellency 
by every exertion within his power. 

“ 13. I expect that the troops and stores to be 
sent from hence will be ready to proceed by sea by 

* The lOtb, 19th and 80th regiments. 
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the middle of November; and it is my intention 
to apprise Captain Malcolm, of his Majesty’s ship 
Sxiffolh^ of the change which circumstances have com- 
pelled me to make in my measures, and to request 
him to convoy the transports with troops to Trinco- 
mal(5, instead of Prince of Wales’s Island, as origi- 
nally arranged between me and the Admiral. 

“ 14. Although my opinion is, that a part of the 
European force to be employed in concert with his 
Majesty’s squadron will be most conveniently conveyed 
to the point of active service on board his Majesty’s 
ships, I have judged it to be expedient to engage 
transports sufficient for the conveyance of the whole 
European and native force to be assembled at Trin- 
comal^, together with their necessary provisions and 
supplies. His Excellency Vice-Admiral Eainier and 
Colonel Wellesley will determine on the spot what 
proportion of the European troops can be conve- 
niently accommodated on board his Majesty’s ships. 

“ 15. I think it necessary to inform your Excel- 
lency that I have apprised the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope by the Princess Mary, now under 
dispatch, of the state of affairs in India, and that 
I have requested his Excellency the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope to reinforce the King’s army 
in India by the addition of two regiments of infantry, 
to be landed at Groa or Bombay. I have also sug- 
gested to Sir Roger Curtis the expediency of rein- 
forcing his Majesty’s squadron in India by as many 
frigates as he can spare. 

“ 16. To aid the execution of the plan of general 
defence which I have detailed in this dispatch, it 
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is necessary that besides the five companies of the 
19th regiment, now or lately stationed on the coast 
of Warriore or elsewhere, (and which I have di- 
rected to be dispatched with the least possible delay 
to TrincomaM,) the remainder of that corps, compos- 
ing part of the garrison of Colombo, &c., should be 
sent by your Excellency as soon as possible to the 
general rendezvous at Trincomald. 

“ 17. Your Excellency will observe that so long 
as the armament now preparing shall remain at Trin- 
comaM, the safety of Ceylon will be abundantly se- 
cured, and as whenever that armament shall sail from 
Trincomald, I have directed the Governor of Fort St. 
George to dispatch immediately to that post one 
thousand Europeans, for the purpose of replacing the 
troops drawn from the protection of the island. I 
trust that the temporary diminution of the garrison 
at Colombo, which I have proposed, can be attended 
with no danger or material inconvenience. It is 
also of importance to consider that, in whatever the 
force to be assembled at Trincomald shall be eventu- 
ally employed, the safety of Ceylon will be secured by 
its operations, in proportion as those operations shall 
conduce to occupy the attention of the enemy. 

“18. The five companies of the 19th regiment, 
now on the coast, will proceed to Negapatam, from 
whence they will be conveyed to Trincomald by a 
vessel which I shall dispatch from Calcutta for the 
purpose. 

“19. I have directed the several articles specified 
in your Excellency’s letter of the 20th of September, 
to be provided with all possible expedition; and I 
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trust that the whole will be in readiness to be sent 
to Trincoinal^ in the transports now under dispatch 
for that place. No advices have yet been received 
from Colombo. 

“ 20. I have the honour to enclose for your Ex- 
cellency’s information a copy of a letter which I 
directed to be written to Colonel Champagne on the 
22 nd inst. 

“21. I have desired the Government of Bombay 
to communicate to you in the most direct and expe- 
ditious manner any interesting advices which they 
may receive from Europe or Egypt in the course 
of the ensuing month or the beginning of December ; 
and I request that your Excellency will transmit 
the same with all possible dispatch to his Excellency 
Vice-Admiral Tlainier and the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
at Trincomale, as the movements of his Majesty’s 
squadron and the military force to be assembled 
at that station will necessarily depend, in an essen- 
tial degree, on the nature of the advices which may be 
received from Europe, Egypt, or the western side 
of India. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “Wellesley.” 


(Private and Most Secret.) By Express, 

Fort William, 28tli Nov. 1800. 

“ My dear North, 

“ I have this moment received your official dis- 
patch of the 22nd of October, and I lose not a moment 
in acknowledging it in this private form for the pur- 
VOL. rr. E - 
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pose of urging you in the most earnest manner to 
avoid by all possible means any rupture with the 
Court of Candy. You will perceive, by my late com- 
munications to you, the great importance, and, indeed, 
absolute necessity of our guarding against every cir- 
cumstance which may in any degree tend to embarrass 
the general measures of defence, which are of such 
indispensable urgency in the present exigency ; I 
wish you, therefore, for the present, to suspend all 
your views at Candy, and to look to no other object 
than the speedy completion of the armament to as- 
semble at Trincomald. I remain, &c., 

(Signed) “ Wellesley.” 

In a letter of the Governor-General in council, 
dated 15th of November, 1800, to Lord Clive, we 
find the following statement of the intentions of His 
Excellency in assembling the army at Trincomale ; — 

“ A considerable British force has been collected 
in the Mediterranean, originally, perhaps, with a view 
to cooperation with the Austrian army in Italy, 
or to an attempt upon the southern coast of France. 
Those designs, however, may liave been relinquished, 
in consequence of the late events on the continent 
of Europe. And it is not impossible that the British 
troops assembled in the Mediterraman may be em-* 
pl<yed^ in coticert with the Turkish army, against the 
French in Egypt. In such an event, an expedition 
from India might prove essentially useful by creating 
a diversion on the side of Upper Egypt; and the 
tenor of the Governor-General’s private dispatches 
from the Earl of Elgin tends to confirm the proba- 
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bility that the unfavourable alteration which has 
taken place in the state of the war in Europe may 
induce his Majesty’s Ministers to require an expe- 
dition from India to‘ Egypt, in the only manner in 
which such an operation could be undertaken with 
any prospect of advantage, by combining it with a. 
powerful attack from t^e side of the Mediterranean. 
If such a plan of operation should be in the contempla- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers, it may be supposed 
that their orders on the occasion will soon reach us, 
and that they will expect the fleets and armies of 
India to be ready to act against Egypt during the 
approaching season.” 

The appointment of Colonel Wellesley to command 
this force is announced in the same letter in the fol- 
lowing terms: — 

“ The force which the Governor- General proposes 
to assemble at Trincomald will consist of about two 
thousand from his Majesty’s infantry; to these will 
be added a corps of native volunteer infantry from 
Bengal, and a suitable proportion of field ordnance. 
We have reason to expect that we shall be enabled 
to assemble the force at Trincomal6 on or before 
the middle of the month of December; and it is the 
intention of the Governor-General in council that 
it should be commanded by Colonel Wellesley, and 
that Colonel Champagnd should be the second in 
command. We therefore request that your Lord- 
ship in council will order Colonel Wellesley to pro- 
ceed without delay to Trinconiale, and to assume 
the command of the troops directed to be assembled 
there. The Governor-General, in consequence of this 
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plan of measures, has earnestly requested his Ex- 
cellency Vice-Admiral Rainier to proceed to Trin- 
comal(i without delay, where Colonel Wellesley will, 
we trust, he prepared to meet his Excellency, and 
to concert such plans of operation as may appear 
best suited to the pui'poses of the armament. 

“The movements of this, force will be governed 
by future events. We deem it necessary, however, 
that it should be held at the disposal of the Honour- 
able Colonel Wellesley, in such cases as will be 
specified in the secret and separate instructions of 
the Governor-General to your Loi’dship and to Colo- 
nel Wellesley ; for this reason it is requisite that no 
officer should be appointed to the command of it, 
or to serve with it, who shall be senior in rank to 
Colonel Wellesley or to Colonel Chainpagnd.” 

Again, in an official letter from the Governor- 
General in council to Colonel Wellesley, dated on the 
same day, 15th of November 1800, the following 
communication is made to Colonel Wellesley : — “ The 
Governor-General in council is pleased to appoint 
you to the chief command of the above mentioned 
forces; and Colonel J. Champagnd, of his Majesty’s 
80th regiment, to be second in command of the 
said forces. You will appoint such military staff as 
you shall judge necessary, reporting your arrange- 
ment in this respect to the Governor-General in 
council.” 

Colonel Wellesley immediately proceeded to Trin- 
comald, and in a short time had everything in pre- 
paration. He appointed the following officers as a 
staff for conducting the duties of the troops : — Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel Coleman, 84th regiment, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Capper, Captain Scott of the artillery. Cap- 
tain Fitzpatrick, Captain Ogg, Captain West, 33rd 
regiment (aide-de-camp). It appears from the fol- 
lowing letter, that Colonel Bereslbrd, afterwards cele- 
brated in the Peninsula as Marshal Bcresford, ex- 
pressed a desire of being employed under Colonel 
Wellesley on this occasion ; — 

TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BERESFORD. 

(Private.) 

'‘Fort William, 24th Dec., 1800. 

» Sir, 

“ The absence of my private secrctai'y in Europe, 
has necessarily interrupted the regularity of my pri- 
vate correspondence, and rendered me unable to reply, 
with as much punctuality as I could desire, to the 
communications of many respectable individuals. 
Among these I should have taken an early opportu- 
nity of acknowledging your letters, and those of Lord 
John Beresford from Bombay, but they reached me 
immediately after my return to this presidency, after 
the conclusion of the settlement of Mysore ; when the 
great pressure of business, which had accumulated 
during the war, engaged my wliole attention. I was 
therefore compelled to satisfy myself with recommend- 
ing you and Lord John Beresford to Mr. Duncan’s 
particular attention, and I entertain no doubt that you 
have found in him a disposition to manifest to you 
both every degree of respect and regard, compatible 
with his public duty. 

“ I am very happy that the course of the public ser- 
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vice has admitted of my gratifying your desire of 
being employed under Colonel 'VV^ellesley, and I rely 
with perfect confidence on your zeal and exertion, 
if the occasion should demand active service. 

“ It would have given me great pleasure to have 
had the honour of receiving you at Fort William, and 
I assure you that during my continuance in India, I 
shall be always happy to avail myself of any oppor- 
tunity of proving my respect and good wishes for 
Lord Waterford, by any mark of attention to you. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Wellesley.” 

In the month of December, Lord Wellesley resolved 
that the forces collected at Trincomale should be 
employed against the Isles of France and Bourbon; 
which for several years had been the resort of armed 
vessels, which carried their depredations into the 
Indian seas, and inflicted heavy losses upon the East 
India Company.* His Lordship announced his inten- 
tion in a letter to Colonel Wellesley, dated 1st Decem- 
ber, 1800; observing, “ Since the day of my last dis- 
patch to you, I have received advices from England 
over land, under the date of the 15th of July, at which 

• On Monday evening the 28th Oct., 1709, intelligence arrived at 
Bombay of the capture of the following ships by a French privateer, 
a little to the northward of the Madms roads : one of the vessels had a 
very valuable cargo of hale goods : — 

The Nabob of A root's ship, Surpi'izc Galkij. 

Tlie Vrmcess liot/aly formerly a Coinpany^s ship. 

The Thoniat, do. an extra ship. 

The Joyce, belonging to Masulipatani. 

Tlie Lord Hotmrt, Madras. 

It was estimated that the losse.«« sustained by East India merchants, 
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late period, his Majesty’s Ministers do not appear to 
have entertained any idea of calling upon me to co- 
operate with, any force in Egypt. The prospect of 
peace with France seemed, however, to be as remote 
as at any time since the commencement of the war. 
This state of affairs, in my judgment, forms another 
powerful argument in favour of the instantaneous at- 
tack of the Isle of France.” An unexpected obstacle, 
however, frustrated the plans of the Governor-General, 
and disappointed tlie hopes of Colonel Wellesley. The 
Admiral refused to go to the Mauritius ; and what is 
worse, delayed so long in announcing his resolution, 
that the Governor-General was deprived of the chance 
of obtaining the cooperation of Admiral Curtis, com- 
manding at the Cape of Good Hope. 


from the depredations of the privateers and ships of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, amounted to upwards of two millions sterling. 

The following is a list of the ships of the East India Company's ser- 
vice, captured from the season of 1758, to the season 1800. 


SHIPS NAMES. 

1758, Ajax, 

1761, Walpole, . 

1777, Osterley, 

1778, Royal George, 
„ Killborough, 

„ Mountstuart, 

„ Gatton, 

„ Godfrey, 

1780, Blanford, 

„ Fortitude, . 
1792, Princess Royal 
„ Pigot, 

1794, Triton, 

1798, Raymond 
„ Woodcot 
1800, Kent, 


REMARKS. 

Captured by the French. 
Captured by the French. 
Taken by the French. 

Taken by the fleets of France 
and Spain. 

Taken by the French. 

, ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Taken by a French Privateer. 
Taken by the French, 
ditto. 

Captured by a French Priva- 
teer. 
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FROM VICE-ADMIRAL RAINIER, TO THE MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY, K.P. &C. 

(Most Secret) * 

“ Intrepid, Prince of Wales’s Island, 
« 20th Dec., 1800. 

“My Lord, 

“ I am concerned to inform your Excellency that 
I am withheld from giving my concuiTence to the 
expedition projected and so strenuously recommend- 
ed and urged in your Excellency’s most secret let- 
ter (B) of the 22ud of October last, as being decidedly 
of opinion that no such enterprise can, with pro- 
priety, be undertaken, unless by the express com- 
mands of the King, signified in the usual official 
manner to your Excellency and the Commanders- 
in-Chief of his land and sea forces, — as has been 
exemplified in the three instances that have occur- 
red during my present command, and of others with- 
in the compass of my experience. 

I flatter myself your Excellency will do me the 
justice to regard my dissent on this occasion in 
the light wherein it is stated as proce.eding from 
a sense of duty due to the highest superior authority, 
although it may not succeed in conciliating your 
Excellency’s acquiescence. I must nevertheless ac- 
knowledge the objection I have started, is delivered 
with much regret, as being the only instance of a 
difference of sentiment on plans of public service 
that has arisen within the length of time I have 
had the honour to correspond with your Excellency 
for the good of his Majesty’s service. I have the 
honour to be, &c. “ Peter Rainier.” 
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Foiled in his plans for the immediate occupation 
of the Isle of France, yet still believing, from the 
lateness of the season, that the Home Government 
had not come to any resolution respecting an ex- 
pedition to Egypt, Lord Wellesley determined once 
more to fall back upon the Batavian expedition, for 
which he held direct orders from the King ; and while 
the preparations were in progress, to demand the aid 
of Sir Koger Curtis, in conveying a detachment of the 
force sent against Batavia to the Mauritius, under the 
command of Colonel Wellesley. Major-General Baird 
Avas, in the first instance, to command the whole 
of the land forces, and, after the occupation of Ba- 
tavia, the force destined for the Isles of France 
and Bourbon was to be placed under the command 
of Colonel AVellcsley : — 

THE GOVEBNOR-GENERAL TO COLONEL, THE HON. 

A. WELLESLEY. 

“Fort William, 24th January, 1801. 

“ Sir, 

“ Since the date of my last oflicial dispatch 
to you, (December 6th, 1800,) I have received ad- 
vice from his Excellency, Vice-Admiral Rainier, the 
unfavourable tenor of which has, unfortunately, com- 
pelled me to delay the proposed expedition against 
the Isle of France. This circumstance, combined 
with the general aspect of affairs in Europe and in 
India, requires an alteration in the measui’es which 
I had proposed to carry into effect, under a different 
view of our present situation and future prospects. 

“I have therefore determined to resume the ex- 
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pedition against Batavia with the least possible de- 
lay; and it is my intention that the whole force 
now assembled on the island of Ceylon shall be 
employed on this service. Under these circum- 
stances, I have judged it expedient to appoint Major- 
General Baird to the chief command of the expe- 
dition against Batavia, and to appoint you to be 
second in command on this expedition, 

“ Immediately after the reduction of Batavia, a 
proper garrison having been appropriated to the 
defence of that place, it -is my intention that the 
remainder of the troops, together with such addi- 
tional force as it may be advisable to apply to this 
service from India, should proceed directly from Java 
to the attack of the Isle of France. 

“ The chief command of the expedition against 
the Isle of France will be intrusted to you, witli 
the same powers and under the same instructions 
with which you were furnished by my dispatch of 
the 6th of December, 1800. 

“ Major-General Baird will proceed from hence 
in the course of a few days for Trincomal4 ; on 
his arrival at the port, he will assume the general 
command of the troops to be employed in the first 
instance against Batavia. 

“When you shall proceed from Batavia to the 
attack of the Isle of France, you will act under 
my instructions of the 6th of December, in the same 
manner as if the expedition against that place had 
taken effect in the month of December, 1800, as 
far as those instructions may be applicable to the 
actual circumstances of the case. 
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“ The details connected with the resumed expe- 
dition against the Isle of France will be communi- 
cated to you hereafter. Vice-Admiral Rainier will 
communicate to you my dispatches, addressed to him 
under this date. I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Wellesley.” 

“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley.” 


Lord Wellesley prepared the most ample instruc- 
tions for the guidance of General Baird and Colonel 
Wellesley, suited to every conceivable state of cir- 
cumstances ; and addressed the following letter to 
the Governor-General of Batavia : — 

(Inclosed in a letter from the Most Noble the Governor-General to 
Vice-Admiral Rainier.) 

THE GOVEBNOR-GENERAL, &C. 

OF BATAVIA. 

“ Sir, 

“ Your Excellency is apprised of the measures 
which the conduct of the persons who exercise the 
powers of government in Holland comiiellcd his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to adopt, with respect to the Dutch 
colonies in the West Indies. 

“ The same considerations demand that his Ma- 
jesty should deprive those persons of the support 
which they derive in the prosecution of their unjus- 
tifiable designs, from the resources of the Dutch 
possessions in the Island of Java. 

“In obedience to the express commands of his 
Majesty, I have accordingly empowered his Excel- 
lency Vice-Admiral Rainier, Commander-in-Chief 
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of his Majesty’s naval forces, in the East Indies, 
Major-General Baird,* commander of the land forces 
of his Majesty, and the English East India Com- 
pany, employed on this expedition, the Hon. Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, second in command of the said 
land forces, and Richard Comyns Birch, Esq. Civil 
Commissioner from the British Government in India, 
to proceed with an armament to Batavia, for the 
purpose of executing his Majesty’s commands with 
regard to that colony. 

“ His Majesty, however, apprised of the senti- 
ments and dispositions of the majority of the prin- 
cipal officers and inhabitants of the Dutch posses- 
sions in the Island of Java, is anxious that the 
measures which the honour and interests of his 
crown and people compel him to pursue with re- 
gard to the colony under your Excellency’s govern- 
ment, should be carried into effect without preju- 
dice to its happiness and prosperity, and without 
injury to the persons and property of its inhabi- 
tants. 

“In order to fulfil these gracious and benevo- 
lent intentions of his Majesty, his naval and mili- 
tary commanders, previously to the employment of 
the powerful force placed under their command, will 
invite your Excellency and all the officers and in- 
habitants of the Dutch possessions in the Island of 
Java to follow the wise and salutary example of 
the colonies of Surinam, Demerara, and Berbice; 
and with this view, I have the honour to enclose 

* It was originally Brigadier-General Champagne. The alterations in 
the draft are in red ink. 
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autheutic copies of the terms under which those 
opulent colonies have been admitted to the bene- 
fits of his Majesty’s protection. 

His Majesty’s naval and military commanders 
and the Civil Commissioner of this Government will 
present to your Excellency Articles of Capitulation 
for the Dutch possessions in the Island of Java, con- 
taining the terms on which his Majesty offers the same 
favour to this great and respectable colony. 

Your Excellency will observe that* the terms pro- 
posed by his Majesty are calculated to rescue the 
inhabitants of the dominions over which you preside 
from the tyranny and oppression of France, and to 
secure to them, under the powerful protection of his 
Majesty’s arms, the just administration of their laws, 
the free exercise of their religion, safety and ex- 
tension of domestic and foreign commerce, and a full 
participation in the security, happiness, and pro- 
sperity enjoyed by the British possessions in the East 
Indies. 

His Majesty’s naval and military commanders and 
the Civil Commissioner of this Government have been 
vested by me, under his Majesty’s commands, with 
full powers on the part of his Britannic Majesty for 
the adjustment of all matters of importance with 
your Excellency; and your Excellency may be as- 
sured that you will find the most cordial disposition 
on my part to extend to the inhabitants of Batavia 
and its dependencies every practicable benefit and 
advantage under his Majesty’s protection. 

“ Your Excellency’s wisdom will lead you to form 
a just estimate of the value of his Majesty’s most gra- 
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cious offer, and will also suggest to you that any 
resistance to his just and salutary views must ulti- 
mately prove injurious to the real interests and wel- 
fare of the colony. 

“ I have the honour to be, with great consideration, 
Sir, your Excellency’s most faithful and obedient 
servant, (Signed) Wellesley,” 

The biographer of Sir David Baird has given an 
account of an interview behveen Lord Wellesley and 
General Baird at this period, from which it would 
seem as if Lord Wellesley had been in some measure 
coerced into compliance with that officer’s desire 
to be appointed to the command of the enterprise. 
It appears that as soon as the first rumours of an 
expedition to Batavia had reached him. General 
Baird wrote to the Comraandcr-in-Chief, Sir Alured 
Clarke, soliciting the command. For reasons which 
have already been sufficiently explained, his request 
was not complied with; and General Baird ob- 
tained leave to proceed from his command at Dina- 
pore, to pay his respects to the Governor-General at 
Barrackpore. General Baird obtained an audience, 
and, we are informed, a long and somewhat stormy 
conversation followed : — 

“ Truth, the historian’s only guide,” observes Mr. 
Hook, “compels us to state, that this remonstrance, 
had, if possible, a more violent effect upon the noble 
Marquess than even General Baird’s former represen- 
tation, upon a similar point, had upon General Harris; 
and, in a high state of irritation, his Lordship told 
General Baird (misunderstanding his intentions) that. 
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if he meant to ask him any questions as to the desti- 
nation of the expedition, he very plainly told him he 
would not give him an answer. General Baird ex- 
postulated — assured the Marquess that he had no 
desire to know where the exfeditim was going ; all he 
wished to know was, who was to command it, as he 
felt it his duty to press his own claim as a Major-Ge- 
neral on the staff, appointed from home, in preference 
to that of a regimental officer of inferior rank (Colonel 
Wellesley). The conversation was warm and ani- 
mated and much was said on both sides, until at length 
General Baird prepared to take his leave, saying — “ I 
suppose then, my Lord, I am to consider your Lord- 
ship’s answer final, and that I am not to command” 
(or to be employed)“ on this expedition?” The Mar- 
quess, who had by this time overcome the violence of 
his first excitement, desired General Baird to remain 
in Calcutta until he heard from' him again, and on 
the next day the General received a qpte fi-om Sir 
Alured Clarke, desiring him to wait on the Governor- 
General immediately, which of course he did; when 
his Excellency informed him that he had finally 
arranged matters so that he, General Baird, should 
command the expedition. The object of this expedi- 
tion proved to be, as the General had heard, the cap- 
ture of the Islands of Java and Mauritius. On the 
5th February, 1801, General Baird received orders to 
proceed to Trincomald to assume the chief command ; 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley being second in the com- 
mand.”* 

These expostulations could not possibly have had 

• Hook’s Life of Sir Davi 1 Bnii d. 
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reference to Lord Wellesley’s offer of the command 
of the Batavian expedition to Colonel Wellesley on 
the 13 th of May, 1800; because, in making that offer, 
the Governor-General did not anticipate that it would 
be accepted, his words being, “ The object of this 
letter is to propose to you a situation which I think 
it would be unjust not to submit to your option, 
although I entertain considerable dovibts whether you 
will think it eligible with a view to your individual 
interests and secondly, because, on the 31st of that 
same month of May, Colonel Wellesley declined to 
accept the command ; the force being, it is material to 
remark, limited to six hundred Europeans and six 
hundred native soldiers, 

Mr. Hock remarks that, “ as if by some fatality, 
the claims of General Baird and Colonel Wellesley 
were brought into collision.” But this observation 
cannot apply to the arrangements made up to the 
month of Oi^ober; for Colonel Champagnd, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General who was appointed to 
command the expedition to Batavia, and not Colonel 
Wellesley who had refused the command, was in 
fact. General Baird’s competitor. The gallant hero 
of Seringapatam could not therefore have encoun- 
tered any hostile influence from Colonel Wellesley; 
and the Governor-General’s feelings toward his brother 
could have presented no obstacle in the way of 
General Baird’s advancement. 

But it may be said that, from Mr. Hook’s state- 
ment of the interview between Lord Wellesley and 
General Baird, which seems to have occurred in the 
beginning of 1801, General Baird had just ground 
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for entertaining a jealousy of Colonel Wellesley, who 
was then at the head of the imposing force assem- 
bled at Trincomal^. As we have had occasion to 
remark mpre than once, General Baird^s feelings of 
jealousy were very easily awakened. That Lord 
Wellesley meditated any favouritism toward his 
brother in this matter, fiicts, we think, abundantly 
disprove; although it is unquestionable that Lord 
Wellesley did upon this, and upon every favourable 
opportunity that presented itself, exert all his in- 
fluence to bring his gallant relative into notice, and 
to secure for him distinction. On the 5th of Fe- 
bruary, 1801, General Baird received orders to pro- 
ceed to Ceylon to assume the chief command of the 
troops assembled at Trincomal^. The subjoined 
extract from a letter written by Lord Wellesley to 
Colonel Wellesley on the 21st of December, 1800, 
will show that however unwilling the Governor- 
General was to make any premature disclosures as to 
his plans in the delicate and trying emergency in 
which he was placed, in reality he was not insensible 
to the claims of General Baird, and absolutely had 
destined him to a chief command in the expected 
expedition to Egypt; — 

“ It is necessary that I should apprise you that, 
if circumstances should ultimately determine me 
to attempt the expedition to Egypt, that attempt 
will require so large a force as to occasion the neces- 
sity of my employing some one or two of his Ma- 
jesty's general olficers in India. Under such cir- 
cumstances, you will judge whether your best post 
would not be Mysore, after you shall have afforded 

VOL. ll. F 
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me your assistance in collecting the army, and in giving 
me your opinion with respect to the genercd plan of 
operations. Either Sir James Craig or General Baird, 
or both, would probably be employed on the service 
against Egypt; and I apprehend that, in neither of 
these cases, your situation would be very eligible. 
I am, however, sanguine enough to form a confident 
expectation that you will find it practicable to pro- 
ceed to the accomplishment of my favourite plan,* 
and that I shall hear good news from you in the 
month of March.” 

On the day following General Baird’s appointment, 
he received the subjoined hasty letter from Lord 
Wellesley : — 


MAJOR-GENEBAL BAIRD. 

“ Fort William, February 6th, 1801. 

“ My DEAR General, 

“ I was upon the point of sealing my instruc- 
tions, and of dispatching them to you by express 
this morning, when I received dispatches over land 
from England,t which will, probably render it neces- 


* The Expedition to the Mauritius. 

tMR. SECRETARY DUNDAS, TO MARQUESS WELLESLEY, GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

“ Downing Street, 6th October, 1800. 

“ My Lord, 

By the private letter I received from your Lordship, No, 25, 
dated the 5th of March last, and the communications I have since had 
with Major-General Stuart, I am apprised that the subject of annoying 
the French army in Egypt, from the Red Sea, has been under your 
consideration, b^r that reason, and because 1 concur in your Lord- 
ship’s sentiments, as stated in the letter above-mentioned, 1 feel it tltc 
less necessary to enter into any details in this dispatch, which cimnot, 
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sary for me to make some essential variations in the 
objects of the armament which I have equipped. No 
change, however, can . take place which will deprive 
you of a respectable and active command. As much 
time would be lost by your returning to Calcutta, 
I desire that you will remain on board the Pliceni^, 
and urge the captain to make every necessary pre- 
paration for sailing. In the course of this day I 
hope to be able to decide the precise nature of such 
variations as the recent intelligence from Europe 
will require in my plans. I therefore entertain little 

indeed, be extended to any great length, as it is to be forwarded over 
land. 

“ I shall therefore confine myself to shoitly stating to his Lordship, that 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie has received his Majesty’s orders to proceed up 
the Mediterranean ; and by an attack on Alcxandiia and tlie coast, to 
cooperate with the Turkish army assembling in Syria, in whatever 
plan may be concerted with them for expelling the French army from 
Egypt ; and it is thought expedient that a force should also be sent 
from India, to act in such manner as may appear conducive to that 
essential object, from the side of the Red Sea. With this view, Cap- 
tain Sir Home Pophain, with a proper squadion, will be immediately 
sent into that sea, taking with him a regiment from the Cape of Good 
Hope. His first rendezvous will be the Port of IMocha. I enclose for 
your information, the letter 1 have written to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, on the subject of the expedition under his command ; 
and I am to signify to your Lordship his Majesty’s pleasure that a force 
of about one thousand Europeans, and tw o thousand native infantry is 
to be sent from India to the proposed place of rendezvous in the Red 
Sea, with as little delay as possible, to cooperate with Sir Home Pop- 
ham in the object of his instructions. The command of these troops 
should be given to some active and intelligent ofiicer ; and care should 
be taken that they be furnished with every necessary requisite for such 
a service. 

I have thought it right to send a copy of this dispatch to the Go- 
vernors of Fort St. George and Bombay. To the latter it is necessary, 
because Bombay is the most proper place from wdienco to send the 
proposed force ; but I have thought it likewise necessary to send it to 
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doubt that you will receive your sailing orders within 
eight-and-forty hours after the receipt of this dis- 
patch. I have the honour to he, my dear General, 
with great esteem, your faithful servant, 

“ Wellesley.” 

The final change in the Governor-General’s plans 
is communicated in the following note to General 
Baird : — 


TO JtfAJOR-GENERAL BAIRD. 

“ Calcutta, 10th February, 1801, 3, p. m. 

“My dear General, 

“ Lord Wellesley desires me to inform you that 
your new instructions are nearly ready. I am in 


Fort St, George, in case, upon a full consideration of the places where 
the force upon the two coasts is at present stationed, it should appear 
to that presidency expedient to make any new arrangement of any 
part of the army under their presidency, in order to enable the Bombay 
Government to detach the requisite force from their coast without any 
real inconvenience to the territories under their own immediate charge- 
I have directed those two presidencies to proceed in making those pre- 
parations without delay ; and even to carry these orders into execution 
without waiting for your Lordship’s directions, if they arc ready in 
other respects. 

“If nothing unforeseen occurs to prevent or retard it, 1 hope that the 
armament under Sir Ralph Abcrcronihie will reach the coast of Egypt 
in the month of December ; and that Sir Home Popham may arrive 
in the Gulf of Arabia in the month of February. It is therefore ear- 
nestly recommended that the forces from India may join him as soon 
after a-i possible : for this reason it will he desirable that you should 
not wait till the troops arc all collected, if it will save time to forward 
them in two or three distinct detachments. 

“ 1 Imve the honour to he, &c. 

“ Henby Dundas.” 


His Excellency Marquess Wellesley.” 
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hopes that they will be dispatched either to-night or 
early to-morrow. The overland packet from England 
has made it necessary for his Lordship to change his 
whole plan; and you are now to assist Sir lialph 
Abercrombie in driving the French from Egypt 
instead of seizing on Batavia. I am, my dear General, 
yours most faithfully, Wm. Kirkpatrick.” 

In a letter to Vice-Admiral Rainier, of the same 
date, (10th of February, 1801,) Lord Wellesley 
again adverts to the importance of the Mauritius to 
England in the season of hostilities : “1 consider the 
French Islands to be an outpost to the army in Egypt, 
and apprised as I am, by most recent private dis- 
patches from England, of the determination of the 
French to maintain their position in Egypt at all 
hazards, I am persuaded that if war should continue 
they will endeavour to avail themselves of the posses- 
sion of the Isle of Franco in the 2 )rosccution of their 
plans of forming a permanent establishment in Egypt. 
The primary object of Great Britain in the further 
prosecution of the war must be to expel the French 
from Egypt, and if the object be prosecuted with 
vigour, perseverance, and united exertion from the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, I entertain a con- 
fident expectation of its accomplishment. The Isle 
of France in the hands of the British power would 
have proved a most useful point of communication 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Red Sea, 
and would have greatly facilitated the transport of 
troops and provisions (particularly salt provisions 
so deficient in India) to any army established 
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at Suez or Cosseir. My regret, therefore, on ac- 
count of the failure of my plan stated to your 
Excellency on the 22nd of October, 1800, continues 
undiminished, nor is my anxiety to resume the pro- 
secution of that plan on the first favourable occasion 
in any degree abated.” 

Colonel the Hon. Arthur Wellesley having received 
from the Government of Madras, copies of the Secre- 
tary of State’s dispatch directing the immediate 
assembling a force for an expedition to Egypt, for 
the purpose of accelerating operations, judged it 
expedient forthwith to remove the troops under his 
command from Trincomald to Bombay, without wait- 
ing for the Governor-Grencral’s orders ; an additional 
motive for taking on himself the I'csponsibility of so 
decisive a step being, that it was absolutely necessary 
to supply the deficiency of provisions required for the 
troops. The Hon. F. North, Governor of Ceylon, 
disapproved of Colonel Wellesley’s resolution to 
proceed to Bombay; but the Governors of Madras, 
Bombay, and Ceylon concurred in urgently recom- 
mending him to sail without loss of time toward the 
rendezvous pointed out by the Right HoU. Henry 
Dundas. Colonel Wellesley explained in the fullest 
manner * his motives in proceeding with the army to 
Bombay ; and after a consideration of all the circum- 
stances, the Governor-General expressed his approba- 
tion of the proceeding. “ I therefore,” observes his 
Excellency, “entirely approve of the alacrity and 
promptitude which you have manifested in moving 
the troops towards the place of rendezvous.” The 

^ VUk Wellington's Dispatches, vol. i. 
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intelligence of Major-General Baird’s appointment 
to take the command of the troops hitherto under 
Colonel Wellesley’s orders, reached the Colonel on the 
21st of February, on board H.M.S. Suffolk, com- 
manded by Captain Malcolm, (subsequently Vice- 
Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, G.C.B.) On his 
arrival at Bombay, Colonel Wellesley exerted himself 
with his accustomed energy in the equipment of the 
army, and in a short time had every arrangement 
completed. 

In a letter dated Bombay, 23rd of March, 1801, 
addressed to the Hon. Henry Wellesley (now Lord 
Cowley), Colonel Wellesley expresses his feelings on 
General Baird’s appointment in the following terras : 
“ I have received your note of the 3rd of March, 
but none of your other letters which you say that 
you have written to me. I hope that you received 
those which I wrote to you while you were in England, 
giving an account of how we were going on in this 
country. I enclosed them to the Doctor,* and 
desired him to destroy those which should arrive 
subsequent to your departure, on your return to this 
country ; so that some of them, written lately, you will 
probably never see. I was very anxious about you, as 
you must have come from the Cape in the track of the 
French privateers homeward bound, and you were 
longer on your passage than we had resison to expect 
you would be. I have written a long letter to 
Government this day, about my departure from Ceylon, 
which I hope will explain everything. Whether it 
does or not, I shall always consider these expeditions 

* The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Gerald Wellesley. 
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as the most unfortunate circumstances for me, in 
every point of view, that could have occurred, and as 
such I shall always lament them. 

“I was at the top of the tree in this country; the 
governments of Forts St. George and Bombay, which 
I have served, placed unlimited confidence in me, and 
I had received from both strong and repeated marks 
of their approbation. Before I quitted the Mysore ‘ 
country, I arranged the plan for taking possession of 
the ceded districts, which was done without striking 
a blow; and another plan for conquering Wynaud, 
and re-conquering Malabar, which I am informed has 
succeeded without loss on our side. But this super- 
cession has ruined all my prosj)ects, founded upon 
any service that I may have rendered. Upon this 
point I must refer you to the letters written to me 
and to the governor of Fort St. George, in May last, 
when an expedition to Batavia was in contemplation ; 
and to those written to the governments of Fort St. 
George, Bombay, and Ceylon ; and to the Admiral, 
Colonel Champagne and myself, when the troops were 
assembled in Ceylon. I then ask you, has there been 
any change whatever of circumstances that was not 
expected wlien I was appointed to the command? If. 
there has not, (and no one can say there has, without 
doing injustice to the Governor-Generars foresight,) 
my supercession must have been occasioned, either 
by my own misconduct, or by an alteration of the 
sentiments of the Governor-General. 

I have not been guilty of robbery or murder, and 
he has certainly changed his mind; but the world, 
which is always good-natured towards those whose 
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affairs do not exactly prosper, will not, or rather does 
not, fail to suspect that both, or worse, have been 
the occasion of my being banished, like General 
Kray,* to my estate in Hungary. I did not look, and 
did not wish, for the appointment which was given to 
me, and I say that it would probably have been more 
proper to give it to somebody else; but when it was 
given to me, and a circular written to the govern- 
ments upon the subject, it would have been fair to 
allow me to hold it till I did something to deserve 
to lose it. I put private considerations out of the 
question, as they ought and have had no weight in 
causing either my original appointment or my super- 
cession. I am not quite satisfied with the manner 
in which I have been treated by government upon the 
occasion. However, I have lost neither my health, 
spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof. 

“ But it is useless to write any more upon a subject 
of which I wish to retain no remembrance whatever.” 

This letter appears among the collection of the 
“ Duke of Wellington’s Dispatches,” edited by Colonel 
Gurwood. It is but proper to add, that notwith- 
standing the feeling of disappointment at his brother’s 
arrangements with reference to the command of the 
Indian army destined for Egypt, expressed above. 
Colonel Wellesley never for a moment abated his 
exertions for the success of the expedition, nor con- 
templated withholding his cooperation from General 
Baird. 

On the 25th of March, 1801, having received ad- 

* Kray^ the gallant Austrian general, who made so noble a stand at 
Ulm, and Was so ungenerously and unwisely superseded by his govein- 
ment. 
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vices from Muscat, that Sir Ralph Abercrombie had 
commenced operations, and required immediate co- 
operation, in a letter to the Hon. H. Wellesley, the 
Colonel writes, “General Baird is not yet come. 
They tell me he will find it difficult to get round 
Ceylon, and the Lord knows when he will arrive ! I 
therefore intend to go off immediately, and to com- 
mence operations in the Red Sea with the troops now 
there, if General Baird should not be on board any of 
the ships now in the ofifing.” It was Colonel Wellesley’s 
intention to sail next day;* but on the night of the 
25th he was suddenly seized with an intermittent 
fever, apparently induced by over-exertion, followed 
by a cutaneous eruption, which obliged him to submit 
to a course of nitrous baths. 

The following frank and manly letter is highly 
honourable both to the writer and the gallant officer 
to whom it was addressed : — 

COLONEL THE HON. A. WELLESLEY, TO MAJOR GENERAL 

BAIRD. 


“ Bombay, 9th April, 1801. 

“ Dear General, 

“ The first circumstance I have to detail to you 
is the state of ray health, which is indeed the cause 
of this letter. I have had no fever since I saw you ; 
but I am sorry to say that the breaking out of which 
I complained is worse than it was, and has become 
so bad as to induce Mr. Scott to order me to begin 
a course of nitrous baths. This remedy, exclusive of 

* The ship Susannah^ in which Colonel Wellesley was to hnve sailed, 
was lost on her voyage I 
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the disease itself, is sufficient to induce me to be 
desirous to wait, at least, rather longer than the 
Stisannah will, if not . to give over all thoughts of 
joining 70U. 

“ 1 do this, I assure you, with reluctance, notwith- 
standing I think it very probable that I shall soon 
hear of your being recalled; however, considering 
that circumstance, and the bad state of my body, 
and the remedy which I am obliged to use, I should 
be mad if I were to think of going at this moment. 
As I am writing upon this subject, I will freely 
acknmdedge that my regret at being prevented from 
accompanying you, has been greatly increased by the 
kind, candid, and handsome manner in which you have 
behaved towards me', and I will confess as freely, not 
only that I did not expect such treatment, btd that my 
wishes, before you arrived, regarding going upon the 
expedition, were directly the reverse of what they are at 
this moment. 1 need not enter farther upon this sub- 
ject, than to entreat you will not attribute my stay 
to any other motive than that to which I have above 
assigned it ; and to inform you, that as I know what 
has been said and expected by the world in general, 
I propose, as well for my own credit as for yours, to 
make known to my friends and to yours, not only the 
distinguished manner in which you have behaved to- 
wards me, but the causes which have prevented my 
demonstrating my gratitude, by giving you every 
assistance in the arduous service which you have to 
conduct. I shall stay here as long as the season will 
permit,, and then I propose to go round to Madras ; 
and if I cannot get well, I believe I must try a cold 
climate. 
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“ I enclose the memorandum upon your operations, 
and I refer you to my public letter for other matters. 
Wishing you every success, believe me, &c. 

“ Arthur Welleslet.” 

‘‘ Mfiyor-Gencral Baird.^' 


TO THE SHERIFF OF MECCA, IMAUM OF SANA, SULTAUN 
OF ADEN. 

(Written 19th of March, 1801.) 

“ The friendship and harmony wliich, during a long 
course of years, has firmly subsisted between the Sub- 
lime Porte and his Britannic Majesty is well known 
to you. That friendship has been still more closely 
cemented by the faithless conduct of the French 
towards the Ottoman Porte.' The French are now 
become the enemy of both states. That perfidious 
people, disregarding all the obligations of friend- 
ship and the stipulations of treaties, has sent forth 
its armies to invade the peaceful provinces of Egypt, 
the acknowledged territory of the Ottoman Porte. 
Without urging the slightest pretext to justify this 
outrage, but, on the eontrary, professing sentiments 
of perfect friendship and regard, these disturbers of 
the peace of nations have carried war and desolation 
into the most fruitful provinces of the empire, the 
venerated sanctuary of the Mahomedan faith. They 
have attempted to establish their authority upon the 
ruins of your religion. They have now unequivo- 
cally declared their resolution to maintain by force 
what they have acquired by the violation of every 
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principle of public faith, and of every maxim of civil 
and religious obligation, I entertain too high an 
opinion of your attachment to the interests and in- 
dependence of the parent state, and of your zeal for 
the support of the religion which you revere, to 
believe that you can have witnessed, without indig- 
nation and alarm, this unexampled instance of the 
inordinate ambition and perfidious conduct of the 
French nation. 

“ I am persuaded you cannot view, with unconcern, 
the ambitious and encroaching spirit of the French 
nation, which, unresisted, must inevitably complete 
the downfall of the Mahomedan authority, not 
only in Egypt, but in all the neighbouring territories, 
and must establish the supremacy of the French 
power in the most sacred seats of the Mahomedan 
religion. 

“ It has been the uniform policy of the French 
to endeavour to disarm the resentment of the people, 
whose country they have invaded, by professing the 
most amicable intentions, and by pretending that 
the sole motive of their actions is to mitigate the 
tyranny of oppressive governments; to establish the 
independence of oppressed nations, and to secure to 
mankind the full enjoyment of civil and religious 
rights. By these insidious arts, the French have 
succeeded in reducing to their absolute power many 
of the states of Europe, which they have invaded and 
ravaged without the slightest pretext or provocation. 

“ They have employed the same means to reconcile 
the inhabitants of Egypt to their unprovoked vio- 
lence and unjust usurpation; and they will endeavour 
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to practise the same perfidious policy for the purpose 
of subjugating the remaining dependencies of the 
Ottoman Empire in Arabia. 

“ They will labour to impress you with a belief 
of their amicable disposition, and of their regard for 
the sanctity of your religion. Under the pretence 
of establishing your independence, they will endea- 
vour to subvert your government, and to erect their 
tyrannous misrule upon its ruins. 

“ With the most friendly solicitude, I warn you to 
take example from the unhappy fate of other states, 
and to beware of yielding to the insidious professions 
of a nation which has forfeited all pretensions to 
credit by a systematic contempt of the obligations 
of public faith and of the law of nations, especially 
by their unprovoked and unjustifiable invasion of 
the province of Egypt. You have no other security 
for the preservation of your independence, and for 
the maintenance of your rights, than by a determin- 
ation to resist the force and frustrate the frauds of the 
French nation. You are called upon, therefore, by 
every motive of interest and self-preservation, by 
every principle of national honour and of religious 
attachment, to unite your efforts with the combined 
exertions of the British power and of the Ottoman 
state for the expulsion of the French from Egypt. 
With a view to second the operations of the combined 
army, I have detached a considerable force of Eu- 
ropean and native troops from India, to ' unite in a 
joint effort for the expulsion of the common enemy. 
This measure, while it favours the success of the 
operations to be carried on from the side of Syria 
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and the Mediterranean, is calculated to provide for 
the security of the Mahomedan possessions oh the 
Arabian side of the Eed Sea. 

“As the existence of the Mahomedan dominion 
in Arabia, and the interests of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, are obviously concerned in the expulsion of the 
French, I cannot doubt that you will employ all the 
resources of your country and the influence of your 
authority in promoting the success of the projected 
enterprise. I am the more induced to rely upon 
your exertions by the report which has been made 
to me by Captain Wilson and by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray, who were lately deputed, under my orders, 
to the Red Sea, of the friendly disposition which 
you entertain towards the British nation. 

“ I trust you will employ every effort to procure 
and to facilitate the dispatch of provisions and of 
stores to the troops employed in the Eed Sea ; that 
you will furnish a reinforcement of the troops of your 
country to act with the British army, and that you 
will encourage the several chiefs and states in Arabia 
and in Egypt to make common cause against the 
common enemy of your nation and of the British 
power. 

“ Major-General Baird, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian forces, or a proper person deputed by him, 
will have the honour to deliver to you this letter, 
and will present to you a few articles, the produce 
of Europe' and of this country, as a token of my 
friendship and regard. I request your favourable 
attention to the suggestions and applications which 
may be made on my part for your assistance in pro- 
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moting the object of the expedition. For the rest, 
believe me anxious for accounts of your welfare, &c. 

“ Wellesley.” 

In the following letter to the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, which is not included in the printed collec- 
tion of the Marquess Wellesley’s dispatches, the Go- 
vernor-General enters into a review of the foregoing 
events, and states the considerations which influenced 
him in each of the movements which he directed with 
reference to the expeditions fitted out against Batavia, 
the Mauritius, and Egypt: — 

TO THE KTGIIT IIONOCRABLE UEXUY DU.NDAS, PUESIPENl 
OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 

(Official and secret.) 

“Fort William, 7tli March, 1801. 

“ Sir, 

“ 1. On the 29th of Octol)er, 1800, I transmit- 
ted to you by the Princess Mary, copies of my dis- 
patches to Vice-Admiral Rainier, dated the 22nd of 
October, 1800, and to Sir Roger Curtis, dated the 24th 
of the same month. 

“ 2. I tnist that those documents have already been 
received, and that they have afforded you a sufficiently 
distinct view of the measures which I thought pro- 
per to adopt in consequence of the advices received 
in India on the 15th of October, 1800, announcing 
the success of the French in Piedmont, and their 
strength in Egypt. 
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“ 3. In this dispatch, forwarded over land, I shall 
content myself with recapitulating the general tenor 
of my orders and arrangements carried into execu- 
tion in the month of October, 1800; and of those 
since adopted in consequence of the receipt of your 
dispatches of the 6th of that month. 

“ 4. In the month of May, and at the commence- 
ment of June, 1800, I had taken the requisite mea- 
sures at the port of Madras, for the execution of his 
Majesty’s commands relative to Batavia; but towards 
the close of the month of June, and in the first week 
of July, the tenor of the advices received over land, 
respecting the rupture of the convention of El Arish 
and the Grand Vizier’s defeat, induced me to sus- 
pend the expedition against Batavia for the purpose of 
securing, in every possible contingency, the aid of Vice- 
Admiral Bainier’s squadron against the French in the 
Red Sea. 

“ 5. Subsequent advices induced me in the month of 
September to resume the preparations against Batavia 
at the port of Calcutta ; but the advices received over 
land, under date the 20th of July, and 10th of August, 
1800, containing the details of the battle of Marengo, 
of the armistice which ensued between Austria and 
France, and of the strength of General Kleber’s army 
in Egypt, determined me again to suspend the expe- 
dition against Batavia; which could not have been 
prosecuted without removing for a considerable time 
the main strength of his Majesty’s squadron, together 
with a proportion of our European land-forces, be- 
yond the limits of any possible operation against 
the French in the Indian Seas or Arabian Gulf. 
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Secondly. — In the month of October, 1800 , I or- 
dered the force, noted in the margin,* to assemble at 
Trincomald, where I calculated it would be collected 
about the middle of December ; and I requested Vice- 
Admiral liainier to repair to the same station with 
the strength of his squadron. I considered Trinco- 
male to he a central jioint from which the army 
might proceed with facility to meet any exigency. 
Thirdly. — I proposed that this force (together with 
any subsequent augmentation which I might be en- 
abled to make to it,) should be applied to either of 
the following objects, according to the state of fu- 
ture events and contingencies: — To proceed up the 
Ked Sea in order to cooperate with any British 
force which might eventually be employed against 
the French in Egypt, from the side of the Mediter- 
ranean. To proceed to any point that the French 
might menace in India, especially on the western side 
of the peninsula. In pursuance of this plan, a force 
was also directed to be held in readiness at the presi- 
dencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, subject to the 
orders of the officer commanding the troops assembled 
in Ceylon. This force was ordered to repair to such 
position as that officer might eventually appoint with 
a view to either of the stated objects. Fourthly. — 
Intelligence which I had received had satisfied me 
that a blow might now be struck with nearly a cer- 


* His Majesty’s 10th, 19th, and 80th regiments of foot ; Bengal 
\'oluntcers ; one battalion of about one thousand firelocks ; artillery 
from Bengal, thirty-eight Europeans, exclusive of commissioned officers, 
and forty-six Golundauzc (artillerymen of native troops) ; the remain- 
ing proportion of artillery to be from Ceylon. 
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tainty of success against the Isles of France and 
Bourbon. It was tliercfore my intention (if the 
state of my accounts from Europe and Egypt 
should leave me at liberty to make such an attempt at 
the close of the month of December, 1800, and if the 
Admiral and the Commander of the military forces 
should judge the plan to be practicable), that either 
the whole or a sufficient proportion of the troops as- 
sembled at Ceylon, should proceed about the 25th of 
December, directly to the Isle of France, and should 
prosecute a plan which I had received from Mr. 
Charles Stokes, who had been taken prisoner in the 
month of June, 1800, and had resiiled at Fort Louis 
for a considerable time; and having been liberated 
had furnished me with accurate plans of the defences 
of the Mauritius, drawn from actual survey and mea- 
surement: Mr Stokes had also reported to me with 
the most minute detail, the strength and condition of 
the garrison of the French islands. 

“ 6. In the expectation of the continuance of the 
war with France, I considered the reduction of the 
Mauritius to be the most useful service which could 
be effected with a view of embarrassing France in the 
prosecution of any enterprise, either for the disturb- 
ance of our possessions in India, or for the relief of her 
army in Egypt; while on the other hand, the pos- 
session of the Mauritius appeared to me to promise 
powerful advantages to Great Britain, in any effort 
which might be meditated for the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt. In this view the reduction of 
the Isle of France appeared to me to be an object of 
more pressing exigency, and more intimately connect- 
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ed with the actual security of our interests in India 
than the possession of Batavia, however valuable and 
important in many other respects. 

“ 7. That division of the armament which was pre- 
pared at the Port of Calcutta, arrived at Trincomal4 
on the 14th of December; a corps of Europeans under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beresford, ordered from Bombay, 
arrived at Point De Galle in the last week of Decem- 
ber; and Colonel Wellesley ai'rived from Mysore at 
Trincomald, and assumed the command of the whole 
force assembled in Ceylon at the same period of 
time. 

“ 8. My intention was in the first instance to avail 
myself of the eminent talents of Colonel Welleslejf in col- 
lecting the forces, and in conducting the arrangements 
and supplies of the armament, and idtlmatcly to employ 
Colonel Wellesley in such a station hi the command of 
the troops, as future circumstances might render advis- 
able. 

“ 9. My primai’y object in assembling this arma- 
ment has been to be prepared to meet any eventual 
demand from England with a view to the expulsion 
of the French from Egypt; but the advanced period 
of the year, at the close of December, 1800, led me to 
conclude that no such operation was in contempla- 
tion. I had received no advices from Europe or 
Egypt which could warrant an expectation that any 
British force would be ordered to act in Egypt during 
the approaching season : on the other hand, my ad- 
vices received in December did not justify any appre- 
hension that the French could make an effort in the 
Indian Seas, or in the Arabian Gulf, during that 
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period of time; but various circumstances concurred 
to induce me to think that no termination of the war 
between France and Great Britain was to be expected 
within the course of the approaching season. 1 there- 
fore resolved to prosecute, in the first instance, the 
expedition against the French islands; and having 
dispatched letters to the Vice-Admiral on the 22nd 
and 29th of October, 1800, I expected that my sug- 
gestion would have reached him in due season to 
have received his timely and effectual cooperation 
towards the close of December, 1800. 

“ 10. No reply, however, from his Excellency to my 
dispatches of the 22nd and 29th of October, 1800, 
reached me during the mouths of November or De- 
cember. On the 14th of January I received dispatches 
from his Excellency, dated from Prince of Wales’s 
Islands on the 20th of December, (but not delivered 
to my messenger till the 24th,) signifying his Excel- 
lency’s opinion that the want of his Majesty’s express 
commands positively precluded his Excellency from 
cooperating in the proposed expedition to the Isle of 
France. I transmit to you copies of his Excellency’s 
dispatch, and my reply to it, containing the grounds 
officially stated of the Vice-Admiral’s opinion, as 
well as of my sentiments upon that unfortunate 
occasion. 

“ 11. If his Excellency’s dissent had been com- 
municated to rue without delay, I should have re- 
tained the power of prosecuting the expedition against 
the Isle of France, under the strongest probability of 
success between the first week of the month of Janu- 
ary, and the commencement of February, even inde- 
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pendently of any assistance from the Vice-Admiral ; 
and 1 am confident that I should still have heen able 
to have executed his Majesty’s commands of the 6tli 
of October, 1800, under all the advantages ivhich the 
possession of the Isles of France and Bourbon would 
have afforded in the prosecution of operations against 
the French in the Red Sea. 

“ 1 2. The communication of his Excellency’s dissent 
having been so long delayed, I was reduced to the 
necessity of abandoning at that critical juncture the 
expedition against the Isle of France. 

“ 1 3. But as the general tenor of my advices from 
Europe and Egypt continued at the commencement of 
February to warrant a confidence that our possessions 
in India were in no immediate danger from any en- 
terprise of the enemy, and as the further advance of 
the season had still more diminished the probability 
of orders from his Majesty, directing me to cooperate 
in an attempt to expel the French from Egypt, I took 
into consideration the most eligible mode of employ- 
ing the forces actually assembled on the Island of 
Ceylon. 

“ 14. The result of this consideration at the com- 
mencement of February, determined me to apply the 
whole of the military force assembled at Ceylon, first, 
in executing his Majesty’s orders relative to Batavia 
during the conclusion of the month of February, and 
the commencement of March, being the season most 
favourable to that enterprise, and most adverse to 
any attempt against the Isle of France: secondly, 
after possession should have been obtained of Batavia 
and a sufficient gariison should have been established 
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for its maintenance, 1 intended that a proportion of 
the armament should proceed from Batavia to effect 
tlie reduction of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
at a period of the season which would favour such an 
attempt. 

“ 15. In resuming the expedition against Batavia, 
I expected the ready acquiescence of Vice-Admiral 
Kainier; hut 1 determined to roly exclusively on the 
cooperation of Sir Roger Curtis in the prosecution of 
tile proposed attack against the French Islands, and 
accordingly I forwarded the necessary applications to 
the Cape of Good Hope, under date the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1801. It is proper in this place to remind you 
that in the month of October, 1800, I had applied to 
the government of the Cape of Good Hope for a rein- 
forcement of his Majesty’s troops in India to the ex- 
tent of two regiments, which might have been expected 
to arrive at Goa or Bombay in the month of March, 
1801. 

“16. I appointed Major-General Baird to the chief 
command of the resumed expedition against Batavia, 
and Colonel Wellesley second in command. Colonel 
Wellesley was directed eventually to proceed from 
Batavia in the chief command of the expedition 
against the French Islands. 

“17. Under this arrangement, Major-General Baird 
had actually proceeded from Calcutta, and had em- 
barked on the ship which was to carry him to Trin- 
comald; and I was on the point of dispatching my 
final instructions to him, when, on the 6th of Februaiy, 
1801, I received your overland dispatches under date 
of the 6th of October, 1800. 
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“18. A question now arose whether the force to 
be employed in the Red Sea should be limited to the 
amount stated in his Majesty’s commands, signified 
to me in your dispatch of the 6th of October, 1 800, 
or whether the largest disposable force should be ap- 
plied to prosecute the important objects in his Ma- 
jesty’s contemplation. 

“ 19. In limiting the force to be sent from India 
to the number of one thousand Europeans and two 
thousand native troops, it appeared to me that you 
had proceeded on an opinion either that a more con- 
siderable force might not be disposable in India at 
the period when your dispatches would reach me, or 
that a larger force could not be suj)plied from India 
on the shores of the Red Sea during the approaching 
season. 

“ 20. My instructions of the 10th of February to 
General Baird, and my dispatch of the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1801, to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, ^ill explain 
to you the state of both branches of that question, 
and will apprise you of the extent of the means which 
I had prepared, with a view, of meeting the several 
contingencies enumerated in the preceding paragraphs 
of this dispatch. 

“21. After the fullest consideration, I judged it 
to be most conformable to the spirit and object of his 
Majesty’s commands to apply, without a moment of 
delay, the whole disposable force collected on the 
Island of Ceylon and at Bombay, in an united effort 
to cooperate with his Majesty’s forces, and with those 
of the Ottoman Porte, in the service ordered by your 
dispatches of the 6th of October, 1 800. 
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“ 22. Under my instructions of the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1801, Major-General Baird sailed on the 14th of 
that month from Calcutta to join Colonel W ellesley at 
Trincomale. But on the 3rd inst. I received a dis- 
patch under date the 9th of February, from Colonel 
Wellesley, by which it appears that having received 
through the Government of Fort George copies of your 
dispatches addressed to me under date tlie 6th of Oc- 
tober, and adverting to the tenor of my instructions, 
he proposed to sail toward the place of rendezvous 
in the Red Sea, on the 14th of February, without 
waiting for further orders from me. 

“23. The force which Colonel Wellesley has taken 
with him, is noted in the margin.* You will observe 
that he has been under the necessity of leaving the 
19th regiment at Ceylon, in consequence of a defi- 
ciency of tonnage. This deficiency I expected Vice- 
Admiral Rainier to supply by the aid of his Majesty’s 
ships, but liis Excellency had not reached Ceylon on 
the 9th of February; my last accounts of him state 
that he was at Prince of Wales’s Island on the 3 1st 
of January, and that part of his squadron had suficred 
from sickness in the cruise off Batavia. From his 
Excellency himself I have received no advices which 
can justify any conjecture with respect to his future 
operations. I trust, however, that I have provided, 
independently of his Excellency’s assistance, sufficient 
means for the convcyauce of the 19th regiment to 
Mocha before the close of the season. Colonel Welles- 
ley proposes to touch at Bombay, — a determination 

* Total, thico tliousand two humlrod and fifty, besides aitillery, 
European and native. 
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which will not materially retard his passage from 
Ceylon to Mocha. 

“ 24. The force assembling at Bombay, consisting 
of sixteen hundred native troops, is ordered to pro- 
ceed without delay to Mocha; and a very active and 
well-equipped detachment of horse-artillery, mounted 
principally from the Governor-General’s body-guard, 
is now leaving this port for the same destination. 
Major-General Baird will, I doubt not, arrive at the 
place of rendezvous as soon as the troops can reach 
it. 

“ 25. You arc already apprised that Rear-Admiral 
Blankett sailed from Bombay with a considerable force 
on the 28th of December, 1800, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect a plan which he had concerted 
with me for the annoyance of the enemy on the coasts 
of the Red Sea. 

“ 26. Under all these circumstances I trust that 
the operations of the armament from India will com- 
mence in Egypt at an earlier period of time, and with 
more vigour and effect than could have been reason- 
ably expected. 

“27. By the Georgina packet, which I trust will 
be ready for sea within the course of a few days, I 
propose to transmit to you ample details with relation 
to the subject of this dispatch as well as to various 
other important points. 

“18. I have thought it advisable to dispatch the 
Mm’ningtm packet to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence she is ordered to convey dispatches for Sir 
Roger Curtis and to Major-General Baird at Mocha, in 
order to afford the officers commanding in the Red 
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Sea, the earliest and most authentic advices ofv the 
state and condition of the Mauritius. I have the 
honour to be, &c., Wellesley.” 

“ P.S. I have the honour to request that you will 
communicate to the Secret Committee of the Honour- 
able Court of Directors such points of this dispatch 
as you may judge to be necessary for their infor- 
mation.” 


TO THE RIGDT HONOURABLE HENRY DUNDAS. 

Barrackporc, May lOtli, 1801. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your several dispatches noted in the margin. Pro- 
posing to enter fully into detail on all the important 
points of my correspondence of this year with you, 
by the Gewgina packet, now under dispatcli, I 
confine myself in this letter to the expression of my 
assurance that the civil and military expenditure of 
the Indian Government, in all its branches, together 
with the state of the public resources of every descrip- 
tion, have occupied a large proportion of my atten- 
tion for some time past, and that I am now employed 
in using every effort to accomplish such reductions of 
expense, and such augmentations of resource, as 
appear to me to be consistent with the security of tlie 
British interests in India, and with the welfare of our 
native subjects. 

“ By this dispatch I have submitted to the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors a general view of my 
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proceedings on the subject of revision, of the civil 
and military charges of this presidency, as far as 
I can now state the probable result of my orders. 
My dispatches to the Chairman will of course come 
under your consideration. 

“ With respect to the amount of the military force 
necessary to be maintained in India, I shall submit 
my sentiments to you in the most ample manner by 
the Georgina and over land. You may rely, however, 
on my implicit submission to any direction from you, 
the execution of which (however contrary to my deli- 
berate judgment) may not appear to njenacc some 
immediate danger, of which you are not at present 
apprised. After having fully apprised you of the 
real state of our situation here, I shall carry your 
orders into effect, with whatever degree of danger 
their execution may appear to me to menace the 
country ; for I am thoroughly sensible, after all discus- 
sion should have been exhausted, it would be for the 
power holding the supreme control to decide even the 
extreme question, whether the immediate reduction of 
our expenses should be preferred to the permanent 
security and prosperity of our empire in India. I 
hope no such difference of sentiment can ultimately 
arise as, in my conscientious judgment, involves such 
a question ; but even in that last and improbable case, 
obedience would be my duty, and you may safely rely 
on my prompt and sincere discharge of my duty, so 
important and indispensable. 

“I refer you to my dispatches by the Princess 
Mary^ and to my dispatch, forwarded over land on the 
7 th of March, for an account of my proceedings rela- 
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tive to the expedition against Batavia and the coast 
of the Red Sea : with regard to the present state of 
affairs in the Red Sea, T have desired Mr. Duncan to 
transmit to you the most recent intelligence. The 
state of Colonel Wellesley’s health compelled him to 
remain at Bombay, and has since rendered it neces- 
sary for him to go to the favourable climate of My- 
sore. Lord Clive will rejoice in Colonel Wellesley’s 
return to that command, if his health should be re- 
stored : but I much lament that General Baird should 
have lost so able and active an assistant in the great 
objects of the expedition. 

“ I have received advices from Sir H. Popham 
dated at the Cape, from which I trust that he arrived 
at Mocha early in April, when the detachment of 
native troops from Bombay, and troops European and 
native, with the ships under Admiral Blankett, would, 
I hope, be ready to act with the force from the Cape. 

“ Such arrangements have been made as promise 
to secure the effectual supply of the troops in the 
Red Sea. 

“ I am aware that you could not have given me an 
earlier intimation of your designs against Egypt ; if, 
however, I had been apprised of them, I should have 
proceeded to Bombay in December, 1800, for the ex- 
press purpose of accelerating the equipments, and 
superintending the system of supply. I must, how- 
ever, tender a due tribute of justice to the Governor 
of Bombay, by assuring you that I place great reli- 
ance on his exertions. Believe me, dear Sir, yours 
most sincerely, Wellesley.” 
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The British expedition to Egypt, under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie in 1800 is an event to which English- 
men will long continue to look back with feelings 
of national pride and exultation. A powerful French 
force, composed of veterans who had filled Europe 
with their fame, occupied Egypt, — the point, to use 
the remarkable words of Junot, from which Napoleon 
intended that “ the thunderbolt should issue, which 
was to overwhelm the Biitish Empire!”* The force 
under Abercrombie was inferior in numbers to the 
array under Menou;t and although the Grand 
Seignior had promised to collect a body of Turkish 
troops on the Syrian side of the Desert, to act in con- 
junction with the English; and though “the sable 
battalions of Ilindostan,” led by General Baird, were 
known to be pressing forward through the Desert 
from the shores of the Red Sea to cooperate with the 
main army, the brunt of the contest fell upon the 
British soldiers. “ England and France were here to 
contend for the empire of the East in the cradle of 
ancient civilization, on the spot where Pompey was 
delivered up to the victorious arms of Caesar, and 

* When Huonaparte set out for he carried with him a port- 

folio, on which were the following word.s in gold letters ; — ** Buonaparte 
Gencral-iii-Chief of THE Army of the East.” 

t The French troops, exclusive of civil servants, which 

capitulated at Cairo, were . . . 13,472 

Ditto at Alexandria, .... 10,528 

Total French prisoners 24,0(K1 
British forces w'ith Sir Ralph Abercoinbic 16,609 
Landeil in April , . . . 3,000 

Indian force under General Baird 5,919 


Totnl British sent to Egypt 


25,618 
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under the walls of the city which is destined to 
perpetuate to the latest generation the prophetic 
wisdom of Alexander. Every object which met the 
eye was fraught with historic I’enown. On the right 
of the French line ro.se Pompey’s Pillar, on the left 
Cleopatra’s Needle; in the distance were seen the 
mouldering walls and Eastern domes of Alexandria, 
while on the extreme horizon, stretching into the 
sea, appeared the far-famed tower of Pharos. The 
British as well as their antagonists felt the influence 
of the scene, and the grandeur of the occasion ; and 
these ancient rivals in military renown prepared to 
join in their first serious coutefst since the Revolution, 
with a bravery worthy of the cause in which they 
were engaged, and the animating presence in which 
they stood.”* The battle of Alexandria shook to its 
base the fabric of French power in Egypt; the 
prowess exhibited by the British on that memorable 
and well-contested field, and the approach of General 
Baird with the Indian army to join the troops under 
General (afterwards Lord) Hutchinson, induced Bel- 
liard, the French commander at Cairo, with thirteen 
thousand six hundred and seventy-two men to pro- 
pose a capitulation. General Baird accomplished his 
march across the Desert fi’om Cossier to Thebes, not- 
withstanding innumerable difficulties, with incom- 
parable skill; and on the 10th of August arrived at 
Grand Cairo. On the 27th of August the Indian 
army reached Rosetta on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and they eagerly desired to advance to 
Alexandria, against which General Hutchinson had 

* Alison. 
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now commenced operations, and opened his batteries. 
Although the French commander, Menou, had re- 
ceived intelligence by the Brig Lodi, which had 
eluded the vigilance of the English cruisers, that 
Admiral Gantheaume, with seven sail and five thou- 
sand men, had been dispatched to his succour by the 
First Consul, who sent him peremptory orders to hold 
out to the last extremity, the vigorous measures of 
Hutchinson, and the arrival of the reinforcements 
under General Baird, determined him to follow the 
example of Belliard, and save himself by a timely 
capitulation. Thus in the space of a few months 
Egypt was delivered from the yoke of France ; and 
the Governor-General of India had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the triumphant success of the opera- 
tions which were, in the first instance, recommended 
by him to his Majesty’s Ministers, and in the execu- 
tion of which he so energetically cooperated. The 
intelligence of the triumphs of the British arms 
in Egypt was received with equal delight and re- 
joicing in Constantinople, London, and Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Letter of Lord Auckland to Marquess Wellesley, on the Union with 
Ireland and other foreign and domestic Events. — Lord Wellesley's 
Son at Eton. — Lord Auckland’s Daughter married to Lord Francis 
Osborne. — Letter from Mr. Dundas, respecting the Union Flag. 
—Letter from Lord Clive. — Visit of T^ady Clive and her Daugh- 
ters to Mysore. — Polite Attentions of Colonel Wellesley. — Beauty of 
Bangalore. — Picturesque Falls of the River Cavery. — Gossip of the 
Durbar at Madras. — Biographical Note respecting Lord Clive, (after- 
wards Earl Powis.) — Note of Lord Clive wuth one of Tippoo’s Stand- 
ards. — Letter respecting the Investigation into the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Conduct. — Letter of Sir Alured Clarke, respecting General Lake and 
Sir James Craig. — Batta, &c. — Lord Mornington's Letter to S. Ma- 
ncsty. Esq., at Bussorah, respecting the Persian Embassy, foreign 
New'spapers, &c. — Letter to Mr. Dundas. — General Martin. — Captain 
Malcolm. — lion. Robert Brooke. — Colonel Wellesley’s brilliant Ser- 
vices against Doondiah Waugh. — Letter to General Craig. 

The following miscellaneous letters relate to the 
events of the year 1800. We shall place first an 
interesting private letter from Lord Auckland, full 
of political gossip : — 

LORD AUCKLAJfD TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

“Palace Yard, May 10th. 

“ My DEAR Lord Wellesley, 

“ I learn from the inclosed note that a vessel 
is sailing, and I take the occasion to send you the 
corrected resolutions for the Union with IrelaaiK:* 

* The purport of the eight articles of Union, enclosed by Lord Auck- 
land, was as follows : — 

Art. 1. — That the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland shall, on 
the first day of January, 1801, and for ever after, be united into one 
VOL. 11. II 
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we have had infinite trouble with these preparatory 
details, and the more so as the Opposition to the 
measure confined their attack to general points, and 
have never given attention to the wording of the 
articles. This made it the more incumbent on us 
to be watchful over our own accuracy; and the ar- 
ticles which I now send to you, and which at last 
are finally agreed to by both Houses, and arc for- 
warded this morning to Ireland, vary a little from 
the copy which I forwarded to you a fortnight ago, — 
but rather in language than in substance. I feel 
a confident hope that the measure will be carried 

kingdom in the name of “the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

i\rt. 2. — That tlic succession to the imperial crown of the United 
Kingdom shall continue settled in the same manner as the succession 
to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland stood before united. 

Art. 3. — That the .said United Kingdom shall be reprejsented in one 
and the .same Parliament, to be .‘styled “ tlic Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain nnd Ireland.” 

Art. 4. — Tliat four lords spiritual of Ireland, by rotation of sessions, 
and twenty-eight lords temporal of Ireland, elected for life by the peers 
of Ireland, shall sit in the House of Lords ; and one hundred com- 
moners, two for each county, tw'o for the city of Dublin, and two for the 
city of Cork ; one for Tiinity College, and one for each of the thirty- 
one most considerable cities and boroughs, shall be the number to sit 
and vote in the House of Commons on the part of Ireland. (To this 
number five were added by the Irish Reform Act, 2 and 3 William IV., 
c. Lxxxviii, s. 9.) By this article, the precedence of Irish peers was 
regulated, their power to sit in the House of Commons, &c. 

Art. 5. — That the Churches of England and Ireland be united in one 
Protestant episcopal church, to be called “ the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment shall be and remain the same as already established in Ireland ; 
and that the continuance and preservation of the United Church so es- 
tablished, slmll be deemed an essential part of the union ; and that, in 
in like manner, the Church of Scotland shall remain the same as is now 
established by law, and by tlie Acts of Union of England and Scotland. 
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as the Act for the union of the two countries be- 
fore the middle of June; and accordingly, on the 
21st of January, 1801, you will be a Marquess, not 
of Ireland, but of the United Kingdom.'*’" I consider 
this same union as the greatest event that has hap- 
pened in our history. 

“ As to foreign politics, the Austrians have opened 
the campaign well in Italy, and are supposed to 
have taken Genoa, and to have destroyed Massena’s 
army ; but this is not yet absolutely confirmed. The 
French papers talk of some advantages which they 
say their army has gained, towards the Lake of 
Constance. 

“ The Emperor Paul has totally deserted the war ; 


(5. — That the subjects of Great Biitain and Ireland shall be en- 
titled to the same rights and jirivilegcs in trade and navigation, anti 
also all treaties with foreign powers ; that all pitdiibitions and bounties 
upon the importation of merchandize from one country to the other 
shall cease, but that the importation of certain articles therein enu- 
merated shall be subject to the duties specified in the Act. 

Art. 7. — That the sinking-funds and the interest in the National 
Debt of each country shall be defrayed by each separately ; and that 
for the space of twenty years after the union, the constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland towards the public expenditure in each shall be in 
the proportion of fifteen to two, subject to future regulations. 

Art 8. — That all the laws and courts of each kingdom shall remain 
as by law then established, subject to alterations by the united Parlia- 
ment ; but that all writs of error and appeal shall be decided by the 
House of Lords of the United Kingdom, except appeals from the Court 
of Admiralty in Ireland, which shall be decided by a court of dehigates 
appointed by the Court of Chancery in Ireland ; and that all existing 
laws contrary to these articles shall be, and are by the said Act, re- 
pealed. 

* Lord Auckland was mistaken in his opinion respecting the effect 
of the union; that Act did not make Irish peers peers of the United 
Kingdom. The Marquess Wellesley was a Baron in the British peer- 
age ; his Marquisatc was an Irish title ^ 
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it will be lucky if his irascibility and extravagance 
of mind should not lead him to something still more 
absurd. 

“Nelson has taken le G^n6rmx and le Guillaume 
Tell^ the only two ships which had escaped him at 
Aboukir. 

“ Buonaparte is supposed to have ordered exten- 
sive encampments. We have nothing uncomfort- 
able in our situation, except the dearness of provisions. 
The quartern loaf is now seventeen pence : the usual 
price was seven pence or eight pence. We have, 
however, the fairest prospects of early and plentiful 
harvests. 

^ 

“ Your eldest son is well settled at Eton, and is 
doing well; and is commended in the strongest 
manner to my two sons, the eldest of whom is now 
at the top of the sixth form. 

“ I think I have told you that my daughter Char- 
lotte is married to Lord Francis Osborne. It was 
impossible to dispose of her in any way more pro- 
mising for her own happiness. 

“I fear this letter is hardly legible; but I have 
lately written in an incessant bustle. 

“ Lady Auckland desires to be always kindly recol- 
lected by you. 

“ His Majesty is in perfect health, thank God; 
and Mr. Pitt is in better health than when you 
left him. Believe me, my dear Lord, ever yours, 

“ Auckland.” 

In connection with the question of the Union, 
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the Right Hon. Henry Dundas transmitted the note 
which follows to the Governor-General, at a later 
period of the year : — 


" Downing Street, Nov. 27, 1800. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Inclosed I transmit to your Lordship, by the 
King’s command, a printed copy of his Majesty’s 
order in Council of the 5th inst., settling the royal style 
and title, and also the ensigns armorial on the Union 
of the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
drafts of the royal arms, standard, and union flags 
are also annexed; and I am to desire that you will 
cause the same to be made known and carried into 
effect in all the presidencies, and forts, and pos- 
sessions of the Crown and of the East India Com- 
pany under your Lordship’s government and com- 
mand. I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s 
most obedient, humble servant, Henry Dundas.” 

“ The Marquess Wellesley, &c.” 

In a letter from Lord Clive to the Governor- 
General, dated, Madras, 4th March, 1800, the follow- 
ing account of Lady Clive’s visit to Seringapatam, 
&c., is given : — 

“ Your Lordship’s letter of the 13tli of December 
has been to me a source of the most cordial gratifi- 
cation; and the afiectionate solicitude expressed by 
your Lordship for the success and prosperity of my 
government, and for ray personal comfort and welfare, 
have made upon my mind a lasting impression of 
your kindness. Lady Clive having been at times in- 
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disposed, and her health and spirits appearing to 
require change of air and scene, I have arranged 
a journey for her to Eyacottah, eventually to be 
extended to Bangalore and Seringapatam. Colonel 
Wellesley has most amply provided for the con- 
venience and dignity of her movements by sending 
Tippoo’s elephants for the carriage of her tents and 
baggage ; and there is some satisfaction in having this 
advantage without troubling his Highness the Nabob 
of the Carnatic. Lady Clive sets out from the Race- 
ground, where her tents, &c., are to be pitched, this 
evening: on Thursday it is my intention to see her 
three or four days upon her march, and then return 
to Madras. You will readily believe the inclination 
has not been wanting to induce me to visit the officer 
commanding in Mysore; but the press of business 
here, and your Lordship’s desire that T should as 
little as possible be absent from the seat of Govern- 
ment, have restrained me from indulging my wishes 
at this time. Should, however, the month of May 
prove a time of less material occupation than the 
present, I may still keep in view the possibility of 
escaping for a few days at that season, and of making 
an excursion of two or three weeks in Mysore, 
previous to Lady Clive’s return. Your Lordship, 
however, may be assured that I shall not even gratify 
myself in this short absence unless I shall be con- 
vinced that the state of Madras can suffer no detri- 
ment thereby.” 

In a letter of the 26th of October, 1800, Lord 
Clive communicates to the Governor-General the 
return of his lady. “ Lady Clive and my daughters 
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are just returned from their long excursion, having 
derived much entertainment therefrom, and laid in 
an abundant stock of health and spirits. They speak 
of Bangalore, where they resided ten weeks, as a 
delightful place, possessing cool shade, with a mild 
and cool climate; of Seringapatam as a most un- 
pleasant residence. Captain Wilks has discovered a 
fall of the Cavery, after its junction with the Caupani, 
equal if not superior to any of the fiills in pjuroi)e ; 
it is five hundred yards wide, and tAvo hundred feet 
in height.” 

Tn a letter dated the 29th of April, 1800, Loi’d 
Clive,* alluding to a journey of Mr. Webbe to meet 

* Lord Clive, aftcrwar<ls created Karl Powis, was the son of tlic 
great Clive, justly regarded as one of the founders of our Indian empire. 
The first Lord Clive died in 1774, and was succcede<l by his son, Lord 
Clive, the Governor of Madras, who so conlially and elfectually co- 
oi)erated -with the Manpiess Wellesley. In 1784, his Lordship married 
Lady Henrietta Herbert, daugliter of Karl Powis ; and on the death of 
her Ladyship’s brother, without issue, she succeeded to the whole of 
the family estates. In 1704, Lord Clive w^as created a British pl*er ; 
and in 179(8, was appointed Governor of the presidency of Madras, 
on the duties of which he entered ])reviously to the a<lvance of the 
British army under General Harris, against Seringapatam. On the 4th 
of October, 1799, the follovving resol uliou passed the House of Coni' 
mons : — Resolved, confrWn-cw/t?, that the thanks of the House 

be given to the Right Hon. Lord Clive, Governor of the settlement at‘ 
Fort George, for his zealous, cordial, and honourahlc concurrence in 
forwarding the wise and dignified views of the Governor-General in 
council, by which he has furnished a salutary and memorahlc example 
of the advantage of unanimity and concord among the persons em- 
ployed in high stations in the British dominions in the East Indies ; 
and has, to the utmost of his power, promoted the success of those 
measures from which the most important public benefits have resulted 
to this country.” Lord Clive returned to England in 1804, and was 
created Earl of Powis, and Viscount Clive. His Lordvship was succeeded 
in the government of Madras by Lord Bentinck. In LSO/J, Earl Powis 
was nominated Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; but in consequence of the 
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Colonel Close at Bangalore, says, “It may divert you to 
hear that the report at the Durbar* was, that Colonels 
Wellesley and Close have had a mortal quarrel, in 
consequence of which the affairs of Mysore are going 
to the dogs, and that Mr. Webbe is gone to reconcile 
them. 

“ Mr. Duboc is arrived to-night. I propose to allow 
him licutenant-coloners pay, and to send him to 
Chinglepat, not thinking it proper for him to remain 
at Madras at this time. If your Lordship has no 
wish for his company at Calcutta, I shall send him to 
Europe by the first opportunity.” 

LORD CLIVE TO THE EARL OF MORNINGTON, K.P. 

(Private.) 

“Fort George, May 2, 180(). 

“Mr DEAR Lord, 

“ General Harris, upon the eve of his departure, 
gave into my charge a colour of Tippoo Sultaun’s, 
which he informed me it was your Lordship’s wish 
should be sent to Calcutta by a convenient op- 
portunity. I should have entrusted it to the care of 
Montgomery had not Captain Brown, in whose hands 
I had placed it, been absent at the time of the em- 
barkation of your Lordship’s body-guard. I now 
avail myself of the return from Lady Mornington of 
a servant, in whom your Lordship, I understand, 

changes in the Government did not assume that office. The present Earl 
Powis was born in 1785 ; he is married to the third daughter of the 
Duke of Montrose ; one of the noble Earl's sisters is married to Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, and another to the Duke of Northumberland. 

* Levee ; also the court of an independent prince. 
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reposes considerable confidence, and who has promised 
to deliver the colours into your Lordship’s possession. 
I remain always, my dear Lord, most faithfully, 

“ Clive.” 

“ To the Earl of Mornington, &c." 


LORD CLIYE TO THE EARL OF MORNINGTON. 

(Private.) 

" Fort St. George, 6th May, 1800. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I have the honour to enclose a copy of a letter 
received this morning from Webbe, by which you will 
perceive that he and Close are proceeding to Serin- 
gapatam in the further examination of the business 
entrusted to their joint investigation.* Webbe is 
particularly anxious to give his whole attention to 
the subject, to the elucidation of which your Lord- 
ship, as well as himself, attaches so much importance ; 
and I am persuaded, whatever may be the result, you 
will be satisfied that no pains or exertions have been 
wanting to sift it to the bottom. The most complete 
secresy has prevailed, and hitherto there has not been 
a surmise of the real object of Mr. Webbe’s absence. 
A report of the black people is, that Webbe’s austere 
virtue has at length given way, and that he has 
plundered the Treasury of four or five lacs, and is 
gone to replace Nana.f I am always, my dear Lord, 
most faithfully yours, Clive.” 

“ To the Earl of Mornington.” 

* Reference is here made to the investigation originating in the disclo- 
sures in the correspondence between the Nabob of Arcot and Tippoo 
Sultaun, found after the siege of Seringapatain. 

t Nana Furnavese, one of the Council at Poonah. 
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Mr. Webbe, at this stage of the inquiry, reports, 
“ The general complexion of the matter in the 
examination of this person (Ali Rezza) tends very 
much to relieve the appearance of infidelity on the 
part of the Nabob Omdal ul Omrah.” 

SIR ALURED CLARKE TO THE EARL OP MORNINGTON. 

(Private.) 

Chowringhee, Sc]). 23, 1800. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I am extremely happy to find that Major Ger- 
rard’s promotion to the situation of Adjutant-General 
meets with your Lordship’s approbation, as I have 
every reason to think he will be found a very useful 
officer in that department. 

“ The information you have received from your 
brother, whicli you have been good enough to commu- 
nicate to me, leaves little doubt' that General Lake 
will be my successor,* and that Sir James Craig and 
the Major-Generals you mention, are destined for the 
coast of Coromandel. 

“ The capture of the Armenia is certainly unfortu- 
nate for all concerned ; but I was happy to find the 
apprehensions you had for the safety of Mr. Stokes 
relieved by the intelligence from Bombay : that part of 
the account, however, which relates to six French fri- 
gates, &c., I hope may not be verified ; as they may 
prove very troublesome to our commerce at least. I 
have the honour to be, &c., Alured Clarke.” 


* As ComniandQr-in -Chief of the Forces in India. 
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SIR ALURED CLARKE TO THE EARL OF MORNINGTON. 

“ Barrackpore, Oct, 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I have the honour to return the papers you 
were good enough to send for my inspeetion. Having 
completely made up your mind to the discontinuance 
of the batta at present allowed to officers, in conse- 
quence of their brevet rank, conformably to the orders 
of the Court of Directors, it only remains to carry 
those orders into execution: and the manner pro- 
posed in the draft of resolutions, prepared by Captain 
Robinson, which I have read with attention, appears 
to me very clear, and well calculated to prevent all 
doubts and difficulties hereafter on the subject. 

“ I purpose remaining here till Tuesday morning, 
when I shall have the honour of paying my respects 
to you in Calcutta; and in the mean time, 1 remain 
with great truth, &c., Alured Clarke.” 


LORD MORNINGTON TO SAMUEL MANESTY, ESQ. 

“Fort William, April 27tli, 1800. 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 have the honour to receive your letters 
dated the 14th of February, and the 5th and Gth 
ultimo. 

“ Captain Malcolm, the envoy from the Governor- 
General in council to the Court of Persia, has commu- 
nicated to me, in terms highly creditable to you, the 
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proofs which you have afforded of a cordial disposition 
to render him, in the progress pf his important mission, 
every assistance in your power. It is scarcely neces- 
sary, I should inform you of the satisfaction which I 
have derived from Captain Malcolm’s report on this 
occasion. 

“ I enclose a duplicate of my last letter to you; and 
I take the present opportunity of again earnestly re- 
commending to you to employ every practicable means 
of improving and expediting the transmission to India 
of the Continental Journals, and other public News- 
papers, so highly important and interesting in the pre- 
sent conjuncture. I consider it to be extremely de- 
sirable that you should be enabled to send a dispatch 
to Bombay either by boat or cruiser, once during 
every fortnight, and I recommend to you to endea- 
vour to procure the Foreign Journals from Constanti- 
nople as often as possible. I should hope that the re- 
cent establishment of a British Kesident at Muscat, 
would greatly facilitate the communication between 
Bussorah and India. I have the satisfaction to ac- 
quaint you that the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
British possessions in India remain undisturbed. I 
have the honour to be, &c. Mornington.” 


LORD WELLESLEY TO THE EIGHT HON. MR. DUNDA8. 
(Plivate.) 

1st May, 1800. 

“My dear Sir, 

“ By the same conveyance which brought your 
letter, I received from the speaker of the House of 
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Commons, an attested copy of the resolutions unani- 
mously voted by that House upon your motion, on 
the 4th of October, 1799. I cannot close this dis- 
patch without expressing to you the cordial assurance 
of my high sense of the distinguished honour con- 
ferred upon me, by that part of the resolutions which 
respects my conduct in the discharge of the duties 
of my station, from the period of my arrival in 
India, until the fall of Seringapatam ; and I trust 
that the settlement which I have effected of our 
extensive and splendid conquests, will have been 
found answerable to your expectations, and to those 
of the House of Commons. It was a great satis- 
faction to me, to find that the House of Commons 
entertained a just sense of the eminent services of 
Lord Clive, Mr. Duncan, Lieutenant-General Harris, 
and the oflScers and troops employed under him 
in Mysore. 

* * * * « 

“ I have the satisfaction to inform you that our 
tranquillity and prosperity in India continue un- 
disturbed. The reform of the N.V's* army advances 
regularly towards completion ; and the number of 
our troops established in his country and receiving 
his pay, is increasing according to my intended 
plan. This important measure has hitherto pro- 
ceeded without producing any commotion; and I 
have every reason to believe that it will be com- 
pleted in the same tranquil manner. 

***** 

“ I am, my dear Sir, &c. Wellesley.” 

The Nabob of Oude, of whom more hereafter. 
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LORD WELLESLEY TO GENERAL MARTIN. 

(Private.) 

“Fort William, July 18th, 1800, 

“ Sir, 

“ I have been prevented from offering to you 
my earlier acknowledgments for your obliging let- 
ter, and for the map which accompanied it, by the 
constant pressure of public business, since my re- 
turn from the coast, and latterly by indisposition. 
I had also entertained hopes of being able to visit 
Lucknow in the course of this season, when I should 
have been happy to have had the pleasure of re- 
turning you my thanks in person; but as I now 
find that the affairs of the government must de- 
tain me at Fort William, I take this method of 
assuring you that I retain a just sense of your 
flattering congratulations, and of the interest which 
you take in the glorious success of the British arms 
in Mysore. I have the honour to be, with great 
consideration, Sir, your most faithful servant, 

“ Wellesley.” 


LORD WELLESLEY TO CAPTAIN MALCOLM. 

(Private.) 

“Fort William, T^l 1th August, 1800. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I have been prevented by illness, which has 
been more troublesome than serious, from acknowledg- 
ing your obliging letter of the I request you 
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to be assured that I receive your congratulations, 
on his Majesty’s gracious acceptance of my ser- 
vices, and on the satisfactory resolutions of Parlia- 
ment, with a just sense of your kindness. Your 
conduct in the discharge of your present duty has 
fully justified ray expectations, and I entertain no 
doubt that considerable public benefit will result 
from your mission. Believe me, dear Sir, with great 
regard and esteem, your faithful servant, 

“ Wellesley.” 


LORD WELLESLEY TO THE HON. ROBERT BROOKE, ETC., 
ST. HELENA. 

‘'Fort William, 9th October, 1800. 

“ Sir, 

“ The actual state of affairs in India affords 
no matter for any particular communication to you. 
We continue to enjoy the fruits of our late success 
with little interruption. The enclosed gazettes 
will apprise you of Colonel Wellesley’s rapid and 
brilliant movements against the insurgent Doon- 
diah.* 

* The following is an extract from a general order published by the 
Governor of Madras, Lord Clive, dated, Fort George, December, 1800 : 

“In the general orders of the 26th of September, the Right Hon. 
the Governor in council, published the high sense his Lordship enter- 
tained of the services rendered to the British interest in India, by the 
Hon. Colonel Wellesley, and the officers and troops under his command. 

“ The Governor in council, has now the satisfaction of announcing 
the entire concurrence of the most noble the Governor General in 
council, in the sentiments expressed in those orders on the dispatches 
from Colonel Wellesley ; and the Governor-General in council has 
directed the Governor in council to communicate, in general orders, 
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“ I was very happy to be able to show my at- 
tention to Mr. and Mrs. Marshall during their con- 
tinuance at Calcutta. 

“ I have been much indisposed during this last 
hot season, but at present am well, and I flatter 
myself perfectly recovered. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, with great esteem and regard, your most 
obedient and faithful servant, “ Wellesley.” 


LORD WELLESLEY TO MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. H. 
CRAIG, K.B. 


(Private.) 

“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 25th of November. 

“ You may rest perfectly assured that I am fully 
impressed with the justice of your claims to a pre- 
ference of active employment whenever any ser- 
vice shall be in contemplation which in rny judg- 
ment requires your assistance; I am also justly 
sensible of the alacrity and zeal which you have 
always manifested whenever any occasion has been 
afforded for the exercise of your distinguished ta- 
lents. 

“ As your own wishes concurring with the de- 

“ the thanks of the Governor- General in council, to the Hon. Colonel 
Wellesley, for the judgment, energy, and valour which distinguished his 
operations against Doondiah Waugh, during the late rapid and prosper- 
ous campaign ; and for the important services which he has rendered 
to the Hon. Company, in terminating the war against that insurgent 
with such signal and speedy success.’’ 
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parture of Sir Alured Clarke for Europe, promise 
me the pleasure of seeing you soon at Fort Wil- 
liam, I shall postpone, any further communication 
on the subject of your letter until I can have the 
advantage of a personal interview with you.* 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, with great respect, 
your most faithful and humble servant, 

“ Wellesley.” 


* General Sir James Henry Craig, K.B., afterwards filled the office 
of Govcrnor-in-Cliief of British North America. He died on the 12th 
of January, 1812. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tlie Rupture between England and Denmark. — Geographical Position 
of the Danish Settlements in India. — Intrigues therein against the 
British. — Action between a British cruiser, and the Danish frigate 
Freya . — Lord Wellesley’s Instructions to Lord Clive, on receiving news 
of that event. — Tranquebar and Serampore occupied by the English. — 
The Right of Search in time of war agreeable to the Law of 
Nations. — Sir William Scott's Decisions on the subject. — Lucid State- 
ment of the Law of Nation.s on the point of Kent, the American 
Jurist.— Conclusion of the Discussions between England and Denmark. 
— Tranquebar and ycrampore restored to the Danes. — Letters of 
Lord Hobart, and the Court of Directors. — Note from Lord Wellesley 
to the Danish Governor, respecting the Newspapers at Calcutta. 


On the rupture betAveen the British Government 
and Denmark in 1801, the Marquess Wellesley took 
possession of, and occupied with English troops, the 
settlements in British India held by the Danes ; the 
principal of which were Tranquebar in the Tanjore 
country, on the coast of Coromandel, and Serampore, 
a town about twelve miles from the British capital 
on the Hooghly, and nearly opposite the private 
residence of the Governor-General. 

On the 8th of May, 1801, a detachment of the 
garrison of Fort William proceeded from the canton- 
ment of Barrackpore under the copimand of Colonel 
Dickson, accompanied by Captain Shawe and Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong, aids-du-camp to the Governor- 
General, to the Danish settlement of Fredericks- 
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nagore, or Scrampore,* and took possession of that set- 
tlement without opposition; immediately after which 
the Colonel detached a party of Sepoys to Isherah, 
under the command of Captain Morris, accom- 
panied by the captain of the Danish Coinjjany’s ship 
Norge, or Norway, and who delivered up the ship 
to Captain Morris, in conformity to his word of 
honour given to tlie Colonel when taken prisoner.-!- 
Although the illegal and extraordinary proceedings 
of the Danish Government in refusing compliance 
with the established law of nations in the matter of 
visitation and search on the high seas, were the imme- 
diate cause of hostilities, the Marquess Wellesley had 
long had occasion to complain of the unfriendly pro- 
ceedings of the Danish colonial authorities in India, in 
affording refuge and protection to individuals enter- 
taining hostile designs against the British power. 
On the 18th of January, 1799, the Governor-General 

* Serampore is a small town built on the western banks of the Hoogbly 
river, about twelve miles from Calcutta, in 22°, 45', N. lat., and 88°, 26', 
E. long. It is of inconsiderable breadth, extending about a mile along 
the banks of the riVer. The towm is built in the European fashion, 
and nominally belongs to the Danes, whose commerce is, however, 
confined to the town of Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast. Se- 
rampore has acquired some celebrity as being the piincipal seat of 
the Protestant missions. A press has been established in Serampore, 
in which numerous translations of the Bible have been printed. There 
is also a college there for instructing youths in the European and 
Asiatic languages, in mathematics and natural philosophy ; and also 
a school for the instruction of the natives, without interference with 
their religious opinions. In 1824, Serampore was nearly overwhelmed 
by an extraordinary inundation. The population of the place, which is 
composed of Danes, English, natives, and a mixed race, is estimated at 
about thirteen thousand. The Danish Government has had possession 
of Serampore since 1676. 

t Asiatic Annual Register. 
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felt compelled to address a strong expostulation to 
his Excellency General Anker, complaining of the 
unwarrantable proceedings, not only of persons pro- 
tected by the Danish flag at Tranquebar, but of a 
member of the Government at that settlement, who, 
it was discovered, was in close correspondence with 
M. Duboc, the French agent in the employment 
of Tippoo Sultaun. 

On the 25th of July, 1800, the commander of 
the Danish frigate Freya refused to allow a mer- 
chantman under his convoy to be searched by a 
British cruiscer, but tendered his certificates to the 
British officer. The Dane having threatened to fire 
upon the boat of the British ship if it proceeded 
in an attempt to make a search, the English com- 
mander opened his port-holes, and gave the con- 
tumacious “ neutral ” a broadside ; finally towing 
the Freya and her convoy as prizes into the Downs. 
The moment the Governor-General of India received 
the news of this action between the English and 
the Danish ships, he foresaw what would be the 
probable conse{piences. In this, as in other in- 
stances, anticipating the instructions of the home 
Government, he addressed the following note to Lord 
Clive, on the 1st of December, 1800: — 

“ The intelligence contained in the advices brought 
by an overland dispatch, which reached Fort William 
this morning, affords every ground of belief that a 
renewal of hostilities between the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the French Government has taken place; 
while, on the other hand, it appears probable that, 
during thq continuance of the renewed war, the 
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Emperor of Germany may have opened negotiations 
for a peace on terms to which Great Britain cannot 
accede. These circumstances, added to the state of 
the French power in Egypt, demand with additional 
urgency the execution of the measures communicated 
to your Lordship in my late dispatches. But the 
event to which I particulai‘ly desire to call your 
Lordship’s attention, is the capture of the two Dani.sh 
frigates, as stated in Lord Minto’s letter, which, 
under all the circumstances of the case, appears to 
me to indicate a probability of an early rupture be- 
tween England and Denmark. In the event of hos- 
tilities taking place, it will be of the greatest im- 
poi’tance that we should be prepared to act with 
promptitude and effect against the Danish power in 
India. 

“ With a view to this event, I request that your 
Lordship will be pleased to take, with all practicable 
secrecy, such measures as may appear to you best 
calculated to enable you to possess yourself of the 
Danish settlement of Tranquebar, at the first moment 
after you shall have received authentic advices from 
Europe of a rupture with Demark; and, in such a 
case, I request your Lordship to act instantaneously, 
without waiting for any reference to me. 

“ In the interval, it would be advisable, as soon 
as possible, to carry into effect the measures which 
your Lordship knows to have been long in contem- 
plation of establishing a resident at Tranquebar, 
for the purpose of observing the motions and in- 
trigues of the French and Danes. I request your 
Lordship to select a proi)er person for that purpose. 
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and to furnish him with credentials ; referring to ray 
authority, as well as to that of your Lordship’s Go- 
vernment, you will direct the resident at Tranquebar 
to correspond immediately with me, as well as with 
your Lordship; and you will fix his appointments 
on such a scale as may appear to your Lordship 
to be proper. 

“ I also request that your Lordship will imme- 
diately transmit a copy of this letter, with the papers 
which accompany it, to Vice-Admiral Rainier, and 
suggest to his Excellency the importance of directing 
a vigilant attention to the settlement of Tranquebar; 
and also of taking such measures as may appear 
best calculated for defeating any attempts which 
the numerous ships and extensive commerce of the 
Danes in India may eventually enable that nation 
to make against the British trade or settlements in 
the Indian and the Chinese seas.” 

The refusal of the Baltic powers to submit (agree- 
ably to the known law of nations) to visitation and 
search, was the origin of the controversies which 
afterwards gave rise to the Decrees of Milan, the Bri- 
tish Orders in Council, and, finally, to those discus- 
sions respecting the maritime rights of neutrals, 
which ended in the American war of 1812. Yet no 
point of maritime and international law is more clear- 
ly established than that which the Court of Denmark 
was induced to question in 1801; as the following 
propositions, resting on the highest authority, will 
demonstrate : — 

1. That it is not lawful for neutral nations to 
carry on in time of war, for the advantage, or on the 
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behalf, of one of the belligerent powers, those branches 
of their commerce from which they are excluded in 
time of peace. ** 

2. That every belligerent power may capture the 
property of its enemies, wherever it shall meet with 
it on the high seas, and may for that purpose, detain 
and bring into port neutral vessels laden wholly, or 
in part, with any such property. 

3. That under the description of contraband of 
war, which neutrals are prohibited from carrying to 
the belligerent powers, the law of nations, if not re- 
strained by special treaty, includes all naval as well 
as military stores, and generally all articles serving 
principally to afford to one belligerent power the in- 
strument and means of annoyance to be used against 
the other. 

4. That it is lawful for naval powers, when en- 
gaged in war, to blockade the ports of their enemies 
by cruising squadrons, bond fide allotted to that ser- 
vice, and duly competent to its execution. That 
such blockade is valid and legitimate, although there 
be no design to attack or reduce by force the port, 
fort, or arsenal, to which it is applied; and that the 
fact of the blockade, with due notice given thereof to 
neutral powers, shall affect not only vessels actually 
intercepted in the attempt to enter the blockaded 
port, but those also which shall be elsewhere met 
with, and shall be found to have been destined to 
such a port, under circumstances of the fact and notice 
of the blockade. 

5. That the right of visiting and searching neutral 
vessels is a necessary consequence of these principles; 
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and that by the law of nations (when unrestrained 
by particular treaty) this right is not in any manner 
affected by the presence of a n^tral ship of war, 
having under its convoy merchant ships either of its 
own nation, or of any other country. 

In conformity with these principles Sir William 
Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, the distinguished 
brother of a distinguished man,* laid down the follow- 
ing maxims of maritime and international law, appli- 
cable to all independent states, and in coincidence 
with the doctrines universally recognized by civilized 
countries : — 

1. That the right of visiting and searching mer- 
chant ships upon the high seas, whatever be the ships, 
whatever be the cargoes, whatever be the destinations, 
is ail incontestable right of the lawfully -commissio^ied 
cmizers of a belligerent nation. 

2. That the authority of the sovereign of the neu- 
tral country being interposed in any matter of mere 
force, pannot legally vary the rights of a legally-com- 
missioned belligerent cruizer, or deprive him of his 
right to search at common law. 

3. That the penalty for the violent contravention 
of this right, is the confiscation of the property so 
withheld from visitation and search. - 

4. That nothing farther is necessary to constitute 
blockade, than that there should be a force esta- 
blished to prevent communication, and a due notice 
or prohibition given to the party. 

5. That articles tending probably to aid the hosti- 
lities of one of the belligerents, as arms, ammunition, 

Eldon. 
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stores, and, in some cases, provisions, are contraband 
of war, and as such, liable to seizure by the vessels 
of the other party,' with the vessels in which they 
are conveyed. 

These principles are of universal application ; appli- 
cable alike to England and every other nation, as 
well as to Sweden and Denmark. Though they were 
vehemently disputed at the time of the occurrences 
to which reference has been made, by the enemies of 
England, their incontestable truth is now admitted by 
all authorities on maritime law. Kent, the American 
jurist, whose learning, industry, and integrity, in con- 
junction with the writings of his distinguished col- 
league, . the late Mr. Justice Story, have tended so 
much to elevate the character of the legal profession 
in the United States, sums up the decisions of the 
American courts on this subject in the following 
terms ; to which it is the more important to pay at- 
tention, as this question entered in some degree into 
the discussions between the United Kingdom and the 
llcpublican Government, which at a subsequent date 
were conducted on the part of his Britannic Majesty, 
by the Marquess Wellesley, then Foreign Secretary. 

“ In order to enforce the rights of belligerent na- 
tions against the delinquencies of neutrals, and to as- 
certain the real as well as the assumed character of all 
vessels on the high seas, the law of nations arms them 
with the practical power of Visitation and Search. 
The duty of self-preservation gives to belligerent na- 
tions this right. It is founded upon necessity, and is 
strictly and exclusively a war right, and does not ex- 
ist in times of peace. All writers upon the law of na- 
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tIoDS, and the highest authorities, acknowledge the 
right as resting upon sound principles of public juris- 
prudence, and upon the institutes and practice of all 
great maritime powers. And if, upon making the 
search, the vessel be found employed in contraband 
trade, or in carrying the enemies property, or troops, 
or dispatches, she is liable to be taken and brought in 
for adjudication before a prize court. 

“ Neutral nations have frequently been disposed to 
question and resist the exercise of this right. This 
was particularly the case with the Baltic confederacy 
during the American war, and with the convention of 
Baltic powers in 1801. The right of search was de- 
nied, and the flag of the state was declared to be a 
substitute for all documentary and other proof, and to 
exclude all right of search : those powers armed for 
the purpose of defending their neutral pretensions; 
and England did not hesitate to consider it as an at- 
tempt to introduce by force a new code of maritime 
law, inconsistent with her belligerent rights, and hos- 
tile to her interests, and one which would go to ex- 
tinguish the right of maritime capture. The attempt 
was speedily frustrated and abandoned, and the right 
of search has since that time been considered incontro- 
vertible. 

“ The whole doctrine was ably discussed in the 
English High Court of Admiralty in the case of the 
Maria, and it was adjudged that the right was incon- 
testable, and that a neutral sovereign could not, by the 
interposition of force, vary that right. Two powers 
may agree among themselves that the presence of one 
of their armed ships along with their merchant ships, 
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shall be mutually understood to imply that nothing is 
to be found in that convoy of merchant ships, incon- 
sistent with amity or neutrality. But no belligerent 
power can legally be compelled, by mere* force, to ac- 
cept of such a pledge; and every belligerent power 
who is no party to the agreement, has a right to in- 
sist on the only security known to the law of nations 
on this subject, independent of any special covenant, 
and that is the right of personal visitation and search 
to be exercised by those who have an interest in mak- 
ing it. The penalty for the violent contravention of 
this right, is the confiscation of the property so with- 
held from visitation ; and the infliction of this penalty 
is conformable to the settled practice of nations, as 
well as to the principles of the municipal jurisprudence 
of most countries in Europe. There may be cases in 
which the master of a neutral ship may be authorised, 
by the natural right of self-preservation, to defend 
himself against extreme violence threatened by a 
cruizer grossly abusing his commission ; but except in 
extreme cases a merchant vessel has no right to say 
for itself, and an armed vessel has no right to say for 
it, that it will not submit to visitation or search, or 
to be carried into a proximate port for judicial in- 
quiry. Upon these principles a fleet of Swedish mer- 
chant ships, sailing under convoy of a Swedish ship of 
war, and under instructions from the Swedish Govern- 
ment to resist by force the right of search claimed by 
British lawfully commissioned cruizers, was condemned. 
The resistance of the convoying ship was a resistance of 
the whole convoy, and justly subjected the whole to 
confiscation. 
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“ The doctrine of the English Admiralty on the right 
of visitation and search, and on the limitation of the 
right, has been recognised in its fullest extent by the 
courts of justice of this country. The very act of 
sailing under the protection of a belligerent or neu- 
tral convoy for the purpose of resisting search, is a 
violation of neutrality. The Danish Government as- 
serted the same principle in its correspondence with 
the United States, and in the royal instructions of the 
10th of March, 1810; and none of the powers of Eu- 
rope have called in question the justice of the doc- 
trine. Confiscation is applied by way of penalty for 
resistance of search to all vessels without any dis- 
crimination as to the national character of the vessel 
or cargo, and without separating the fate of the cargo 
from that of the ship. 

“ The right of search is confined to private mei-chant 
vessels, and does not apply to public ships of war. 
Their immunity from the exercise of any jurisdiction 
but that of the sovereign power to which they belong, 
is uniformly asserted, claimed, and conceded. A con- 
trary doctrine is not to be found in any jurist or wri- 
ter on the law of nations, or admitted in any treaty ; 
and every act to the contrary has been promptly met 
and condemned. 

“ The exercise of the right of visitation and search 
must be conducted with due care and regard to the 
rights and safety of the vessel. If the neutral has 
acted with candour and good faith, and the inquiry 
has been wrongfully pursued, the belligerent cruizer 
is responsible to the neutral in costs and damages, to 
be assessed by the prize court which sustains the ju- 
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(licial examination. The mere exercise of the right 
of search involves the cruizer in no trespass, for it is 
strictly lawful. But if he proceed to ciipture the 
vessel as a prize, and sends her for adjudication, and 
there was no probable cause, he is responsible. It is 
not the search, but the subsequent capture which is 
treated in such a case as a tortioixs act. If the cap- 
ture be justifiable, the subsequent detention for adju- 
dication is never punished with damages ; and in all 
cases of maritime torts, courts of admiralty exercise a 
large discretion in giving or withholding damages. 

“ A rescue effected by the crew after capture, and 
when the captors are in actual possession, is unlawful, 
and considered to be a resistance within the application 
of the penalty of confiscation, for it is a delivery by 
force from force. And where the penalty attaches at 
all, it attaches as completely to the cargo as the ship; 
for tlie master acted as agent of the owner of the cargo, 
and his resistance was a fraudulent attempt to with- 
draw it from the rights of war.”* 

At the conclusion of the discussions with Denmark, 
orders were issued for the restitution of the Danish 
colonies captured by the British. The following is the 
copy of a letter addressed by Lord Hobart to the 
Governor-General of India on this occasion 


* The learned commentator gives several references to cases in the 
American courts, to which the reader is referred for fuller informa- 
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TO TUB MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 


“ Downing-Street, 9th January, 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ The Court of Denmark having authorized its 
Minister at the Court of Eussia to accede to the 
convention concluded at St. Petersburgh on the 17 th 
day of June last, a copy of which I enclose, and to 
renew the former treaties of commerce and the ancient 
relations with his Majesty, his Majesty has been 
pleased to signify his commands that the colonial 
possessions of that power in India, now occupied 
by his Majesty’s forces, should be restored as soon 
as the arrangements for tliat purpose can be com- 
pleted. I am therefore to signify to your Lordship 
his Majesty’s commands that the said possessions 
belonging to the crown of Denmark, and now occu- 
pied by his Majesty’s forces, are to be restored to 
that power in the same state in which they were 
when taken possession of. 

“ All the archives of the Danish Government, the 
artillery, arms, and military stores, horses, and, in 
short, all property of his Danish Majesty, except 
such provisions as may have been consumed by his 
Majesty’s troops, or used for the public service, are 
to be restored. 

“ The ships of war and merchant vessels, belong- 
ing to his Danish Majesty or to his subjects, taken 
in the ports or neighbouring seas of the several 
settlements, arc also to be restored. 

“ With regard to the revenues thereof, whatever 
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sums may liave been received during the time the 
said settlements may have been in possession of his 
Majesty’s arms shall be accounted for to the Danish 
Government, with the exception of such disburse- 
ments for the public service as have heretofore been 
customarily defrayed out of the public funds. 

“ With regard to every other description of pro- 
perty, you are to understand that no articles or 
effects, the property of Danish subjects, or of any 
person who shall, bond fide, have been possessed of 
Danish burgher briefs previous to the said settle- 
ments being taken possession of by his Majesty’s 
troops, can be considered as prize; and if any such 
property shall be in the hands of the captors or their 
agents, it must be immediately restored, or, if it shall 
have been sold, the proceeds thereof must be ac- 
counted for. 

“ In all cases where, from the nature of the pro- 
perty found in the said settlements, it may have been 
judged advisable to send it to Great Britain, you 
will require from the persons in whose hands the 
documents respecting such property may have been 
placed, such attested copies thereof as may be neces- 
sary for an ulterior arrangement, and you will de- 
liver such documents to the officer in command of 
the troops of the Danish Government. 

“ In case the Danish troops which composed the 
garrisons of the said settlements should have been 
removed therefrom, yoii will give the necessary orders 
for their being permitted to return, with their arms 
and colours, their respective stations ; and your 
Lordship will not fail to report to me, for his Ma- 
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jesty’s information, all occurrences that may have 
arisen in the completion of this service. I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedi- 
ent, humble servant, Hobart.” 


TO THE MOST NOBLE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN 
COUNCIL. 

“We transmit for your information a copy of in- 
structions sent in January last by the Eight Honour- 
able Lord Hobart, one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, to Marquess Wellesley, relative 
to the restoration of the Danish settlements in the 
East Indies. We are your affectionate friends, 

“ John Roberts, 

“ Jacob Bosanquet, 

“ John Manship.” 

“ East India House, 

London, June 24, 1802.” 

The following note from the Marquess Wellesley 
to the Governor of the Danish town of Scrampore, 
affords a curious illustration of the position of the 
public press in India at this period: — 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY COLONEL 0. BIE, &C, 

“ Fort William, September 24, 1804. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency’s letter, dated 21st inst. The 
necessary orders have been communicated to the 
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editors of the newspapers published in Calcutta, for 
the purpose of preventing the publication of any 
injurious reflections on the character^ and conduct 
of the Judge and Recorder of the Court of Justice at 
Fredericksnagore ; and your Excellency may be as- 
sured that nothing of a nature offensive to your 
Excellency's Government, or to any of its affairs, 
will be allowed to appear in any of the gazettes or 
other papers published at this settlement. I have 
the honour to be, &c. (Signed) Wellesley. 


On the 9th of October, 1845, the settlement of 
Serampore was formally ceded, by Commissioners 
appointed by the Danish Government, to Great Britain. 
On that day, the English flag was hoisted there, and 
the rule of Denmark ceased. Tranquebar, it is under- 
stood, has likewise been transferred to the East India 
Company; the sovereignty of both placeshaving been 
acquired by purchase. Thus, after a lapse of forty- 
three years, the wisdom of the Marquess Wellesley’s 
counsel is recognised, and his policy is reverted to ! 


voL. ir. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy respecting Oude. — Violent Censures upon it. — 
Remarks on the Principles asserted by Mr. Mill, respecting the Native 
Princes. — England an Ascendant Power in India. — Rritish Supremacy 
to be maintained in virtue of European Civilization, and Anglo- 
Saxon Energy. — The Personal Rights” of Asiatic Dynasties, inde- 
pendent of the Feelings or Interest of their Subjects. — Frequently 
based on Usurpation and Murder. — Right of the Briti.sh Govermnent 
to interfere where the Disorders of neighbouring States render the 
British Possessions insecure. — Negotiations with the Nabob Vizier. — 
His Vacillation and Duplicity. — Frightful State of Oude. — Disor- 
ganized State of his Army. — The Advance of Zemaun Shah. — Note of 
ZcniauTi Shah’s Death. — Massacre of Vizier Ali. — Capture of that 
royal Assassin. — Mr. Henry Wellesley proceeds to Lucknow — Ne- 
gotiates a Treaty with the Vizier. — Appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Glide. — Ordcis of the Directors to dismiss him. — The Board of Con- 
trol interferes. — Biogiapliieal Note respecting Mr, Henry Wellesley 
(now Lord Cowley). — Journal of the IMarquess Wellesley’s Journey to 
the Upper Provinces. — His Lordship’s return. — Charges relative to 
Oude preferred by Mr. Pauli. — Remarks upon them. — Vote of Thanks 
from the House of Commons to Marques.s Wellesley. — Note respecting 
a Jjctter written by Mr. Pauli, while in Oude, to the Governor-General. 

No part of the policy of the Marquess Wellesley 
has been more severely criticised and more violently 
condemned than his arrangements respecting the 
kingdom of Oude, a country of great importance 
on the north-west frontier of India, bordering the 
dominions of the ancient empire of Delhi. Charges 
were solemnly presented to Parliament, accusing the 
Marquess Wellesley of high crimes and misdemean- 
ours in the measures which his Lordship pursued 
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toward the Nabob Vizier of Oude; and though those 
charges perished with the wretched man who brought 
them forward as the ground of a parliamentary im- 
peachment, they imparted venom to the subse(|uent 
strictures of more than one public writer on the 
Marquess Wellesley’s administration of the govern- 
ment of India. 

The accusations sustained so pertinaciously by Mr. 
Mill are scarcely recoucileable, it is submitted, with 
the fact (which no one has ever publicly called in 
question) that, in every particular of these important 
transactions, the noble Marquess was wlely influenced 
by a sense of duty to the interests of the Crown and 
Kast India Company, which it was his earnest desire 
to strengthen and preserve ; and that, while they 
were in j)rogress, his Lordship contemplated a sur- 
render of the high trust confided to him into the 
hands from which he had received it. No personal 
cemsidcrations could possibly have actuated him in 
his negotiations with the King of Oude. If his 
views were mistaken, at least they were the result of 
the most laborious investigation, the most cautious 
deliberations in council, and a conscientious con- 
viction that the crisis of alFairs in llritish India, 
and the pressing exigencies of the times, impera- 
tively demanded their adoption. 

In the discussion of this and kindred topics, 
Mr. Mill has chosen to assume as a fundamental 
principle, that the British Government in India 
had on right to assert in its negotiations a supc- 
riority over the native powers, but that we wei'e 
bound to deal with the sovereigns of India on 
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the same terms of equality as we should be with 
any of the established monarchs of Europe. It would 
be the grossest hypocrisy if we were to affect to 
concede any such doctrine. The whole course of 
British power in India is directly opposed to it. No 
British statesman, it may be safely affirmed, would 
venture to act upon such a figment. England stands 
confessedly in India as an ascendant power; invested 
with supremacy in virtue of European civilization 
and Anglo-Saxon energy ; — which have committed 
to England a mission to put an end to the frightful 
disorders and manifold evils which have afflicted the 
unhappy natives under the sway of sanguinary and 
despotic monarchs, whose right to their thrones has 
usually been based on violence, deceit, and blood, 
^nd who have existed to scourge and afflict, and not 
:o afford the protection of just government to their 
subjects. To deal with Asiatic kings, who lived by 
oppression and every species of misrule, and whose 
absolute autliority was exercised without any refer- 
ence to the inclinations of the people on whom they 
trampled, and the “ rights” of whose ancestors were 
not unfrequently based on the poniard and poi- 
soned chalice, as if they were constitutional sove- 
reigns, supported by the patriotic sentiments of grate- 
ful subjects, would appear to be in the highest degree 
preposterous. The British Government in India had 
clearly a right to interpose in the affairs of any of 
the native states, the disorders and misgovernment 
of which disturbed their own dominions ; first, on the 
natural principle of self-preservation, which justifies 
every legitimate power in taking security for its 
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safety : secondly, because wherever tlic British 
standard is raised in India, the reign of the assassin 
and plunderer is suspended, and the protection of 
British justice is afforded to the native population. 
To place the personal “ rights” of the native sove- 
reigns of Asia, reigning by brute force, without the 
assent of their subjects, in opposition to the com- 
prehensive plans of a statesman for the consolidation 
of British power in India, and for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people (assuming that these 
plans are calculated to secure such ends), is surely 
little better than trifling with a serious subject. 

If these reflections are just, but little stress will 
be placed upon the pathetic allusions to the persaned 
feelings and “ rights ” of the Nabob Vizier of 
Oude, in reference to the changes effected in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of his kingdom by the 
Marquess Wellesley. The case is nai’rowed into an 
inquiry into the matters of fact whether the safety 
of the British Empire and the welfare of the natives 
of Oude rendered interference necessary, and de- 
manded the measures which were adopted by the 
Marquess Wellesley? As to the general beneficial 
effects of the interference of the British Government 
in India, we can have no stronger testimony than 
that of Mr. Mill himself, in another part of his 
work: — “In matters of detail, I have more fre- 
quently had occasion to blame the Company’s govern- 
ment than to praise it; and, till the business of 
government is much better understood, whoever 
writes history, with a view solely to the good of man- 
kind, will have the same thankless task to perform ; 
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« 

yet I believe it will be found that the Company^ during 
the period of their sovereignty, ham done more in 
behalf of their subjects, have shown more of good mil 
towards them, have shown leM of a selfish attachment 
to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, have 
displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of im- 
provement, and are now more willing to adopt im- 
provements, not only than any other sovereign exist- 
ing in the same period, but than all other sovereigns 
taken together upon the surface of the globe.” 

It has already appeared, from allusions in the 
private letters which passed between Lord Wellesley, 
Sir Alured Clarke, and the Jlon. F. North, that the 
condition of Oude had for some time been a source of 
anxiety to the Governor-General. The advance of 
Zemaun Shah as fiir as Lahore, with the intention 
of establishing himself at Delhi, rendered it necessary 
to assemble a British force on the Oude frontier, 
under General Sir James Craig, to observe the mo- 
tions of the Alfghan chief. At this juncture, the 
Nabob Vizier applied for a detachment of British 
troops, to guard his person in Lucknow, professing 
himself suspicious of his own soldiers, who, he de- 
dared, would immediately join the standard of Ze- 
maun Shah, or any other adventurer that would lead 
them to plunder. From the reports of Sir James 
Craig and Sir Alured Clarke, it appeared that the 
Oude troops were a dangerous disorderly banditti, 
who were a terror both to the Vizier and his subjects, 
whom the British Government were bound, by the 
treaty framed by Sir John Shore, to protect in case 
of danger. The representations of the British Am - 
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bassador, sent by Lord Wellesley to Persia, had the 
effect of causing an attack by the Persian monarch 
upon the province of Khorassan, which compelled 
Zemaun Shah to retrace his steps, and abandon his 
designs of conquest in India, for the defence of his 
own dominions.* But it was quite obvious that the 
dangerous and exposed state of the Oude frontier 
tended to encourage hostile projects; and that the 
disorganized state of the array of the Nabob Vizier 
rendered it necessary to take some steps with regard 
to that force. An event which occurred while Lord 
Wellesley was at Madras, and which is referred to 
more than once in his letters from Fort St. George, 
exhibited, in a still more striking manner, the dis- 
affection of the Oude soldiery. 

Vizier Ali, who had been deposed from the musnud 
of Oude by Sir John Shore, resided at Benares ; and 
it being deemed imprudent to allow him to remain 
in a place so near his former dominions, it was re- 
solved that he should be directed to remove to Cal- 
cutta. Vizier Ali remonstrated against his removal, 
which he at once saw would be fatal to all his insur- 
rectionary designs. On the morning of the 14th of 
January, 1799, the deposed Nabob, accompanied by 
his usual suite of attendants, paid a visit by appoint- 
ment to the house of Mr. Cherry, the British resident, 

* Intelligence has recently reached England of the death of this noto- 
rious Cabul chieftain, whose projects of invasion produced so much com- 
motion during the administrations of Sir John Shore and the Marquess 
Wellesley. Zemaun Shah was dethroned by his brother and blinded ; 
and for many years had been dependant on British hospitality and 
bounty. He died of cholera, at Loodiana, in the month of September, 
1845. 
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about three miles from Benares. After the usual 
compliments, he broke out into an invective against 
the order of the Government for his removal. Mr. 
Cherry, whose attentions, it is said, had gained his 
personal favour, gently requested him to moderate 
his resentment, when the young assassin aimed a blow 
with his scimitar at the British resident. Vizier 
Ali’s attendants at once unsheathed their swords; 
and Mr. Cherry, in endeavouring to escape through 
a window, was dispatched with a poniard. Two 
English gentlemen who were in the room were put 
to death, and the assassins at once hastened to the 
houses of tlic other British inhabitants, with an in- 
tention of effecting a general massacre. They sacri- 
ficed two Englishmen in their progress ; but they 
were so stoutly resisted by an English gentleman, 
who, taking his stand on a narrow staircase, defeated 
all their efforts to ascend, that time was given for the 
arrival of a party of horse, whereupon Vizier Ali and 
his band of murderers took to flight. He sought 
refuge in Oude, and was soon joined by a large force. 
These events created a great sensation in Lucknow ; 
and the Nabob Vizier, Saadut Ali, was called upon 
to join his troops to a British force to march against 
Vizier Ali.* Although his throne was endangered. 


* The following was written at this period : — 

FROM MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JAMES H. CRAIO, TO IJIS EXCELLENCY SIR A. 
CLARKE, &C. 

(Written in cypher.) 

‘‘ Camp of Bibbypoor, March 3rd, 1799. 

“ Sir, 

With respect to any treaty that Ambagee may have entered into 
with Vizier Ali, it does not appear from any information I can procure. 
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and the Nabob Vizier bad strong fears for bis own 
safety, he replied that such was the disaffected state 
of his troops, that he feared they would desert to 
the enemy if he ordered them to march against Vizier 
Ali. The activity of General Sir James Craig fortu- 
nately checked the progress of the assassin, and 
obliged the Rajah of Jypore, who had afforded him 
protection, to give him up to the British Govern- 
ment, by whom he was kept a close prisoner at Fort 
William. 

When Lord Wellesley returned to Bengal from 
Madras, he proposed to the Nabob the re-organiza- 
tion of his military establishment, by disbanding his 
own mutinous troops, and at the same time perma- 
nently increasing the British force in Oude. The 
Nabob Vizier at first concurred; but subscqueiitly, 
fearing that such a proceeding would lessen his con- 
sequence with his immediate adherents, he endea- 

eitlier that he has taken anyone step toward giving him the support, or 
that lie is in a condition that can enable him to do so. Scindiah’s troops 
are at present much dispersed, and employed in various parts in op- 
posing the designs of the party of the Bliycs, which seems sufficiently 
strong to threaten the capital of his dominions. A great, if not a prin- 
cipal, part of Amhagee’s, is actually in march to protect it, and some of 
Perjon^s battalion are there wdtli them. There is no doubt that very 
great disorder and confusion reigns in the whole country, such ns would 
appear to be utterly incompatible with any intention of hostilities against 
us. As, however, it appears tliat such a treaty has been formed, and 
as, in consequence, the Honourable Vice-President in council has judged 
it expedient to issue the instructions contained in the letter of the 
Secretary to the Government of the 18th inst. it is with a particular 
view to these instructions that I have determined on the distribution of 
the troops as mentioned in my separate letter of this date. It is such as 
cannot give suspicion of the object in view, and it is such, as at the same 
time appears to me to be the best calculated to meet either purpose, or 
offensive or defensive hostility with Scindiah, connected with the atten- 
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voured, by every evasion and subterfuge which 
Asiatic duplicity could suggest, to frustrate the exe- 
cution of the measure. In a letter, dated the 9th 
of February, 1800, the (iovernor-General addressed 
the following expostulation to the Vizier : — 

“ The duty imposed on me by my public station, 
and the concern which I take in your Excellency’s 
personal lionour and welfare, as well as in the pro- 
sperity and happiness of the inhabitants of Oude, 
compel me to communicate to you, in the most 
unqualified terms, the astonishment, regret, and in- 
dignation which your recent conduct lias excited 
in my mind. 

“ In order to apprise your Excellency, in the most 
unequivocal manner, of the causes and objects of this 
letter, I propose to state my observations with refer- 
ence to the following distinct propositions in your 
Excellency’s correspondence with me, and in your 
declarations made to the British resident at Lucknow. 

tion that is indispensable to the security of the Nawaub^s dominions from 
internal insurrection, and taking also into consideration the expediency 
of not unnecessarily exposing the Europeans to the extreme heats that 
may soon be expected. The rise of the waters will very soon oppose on 
insurmountable barrier to the Mahratta’s entering the provinces of Oude 
and Rohillund ; and though the upper part of the Doab would be ex- 
posed to their ravages, these, it is hoped, would be but of short duration, 
as our force could be as soon assembled to march against them. Tlie 
attempt to cover it by leaving a part of the troops at the cantonment of 
Futtyghur, while the other objects already mentioned are to be guarded 
against, would create such a division of our force as would leave us in 
a hazardous state of weakness everywhere. Should oifensive operations 
become expedient, Culpee Etawas offer the readiest passages over the 
Jumna, by wliicli to attain the heart of Scindiah’s possessions, and offer 
immediate assistance to the leaders of the opposite party. 1 have the 
honour to be, &c, (Signed) J* H. Ckaig. 

‘‘A true copy, W, Scott, Ad. Oen.” 
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“ Your Excellency, since my arrival in India, has 
repeatedly complained of the ruinous condition of 
your internal government, and earnestly solicited 
my direct interference, as being indispensably neces- 
sary for the purpose of effecting a complete reform 
in your affairs, and especially in your military esta- 
blishments. 

“ After having received from me a plan for the 
reform of your military establishments, you expressed, 
in the most deliberate and unqualified terms, your 
approbation of the same, and your hope that it would 
be carried into effect. 

“ You have recently declared to lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, that this same plan for the reform of your 
military establishment never, in any measure, met 
with your approbation or acceptance, or was deemed 
expedient by you. 

“ You have attempted, by various means, to delay, 
and ultimately to frustrate, the execution of the 
plan above mentioned, of which you had, after full 
deliberation, expressed your entire approbation. The 
means which your Excellency has employed for tliis 
purpose are calculated to degrade your character, 
to destroy all confidence between your Excellency 
and the British Government, to produce confusion 
and disorder in your dominions, and to injure the 
most important interests of the Company to such a 
degree as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive 
hostility on your part. In the beginning of August, 
1798, your Excellency informed me, by letter, that 
the organization of your government, which had for 
a long period of time been very loose and confused. 
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was become in the last degree ineffective and irre- 
gular; adding a request that I would instruct Mr. 
Lumsden (the Company’s resident at Lucknow) to 
afford your Excellency his effectual aid in establish- 
ing your authority on a new basis. A variety of 
circumstances having rendered it impossible for me 
to give immediate consideration to your Excellency’s 
representation, your Excellency, in a subsequent 
letter written in June, 1799, revived the subject, 
observing, ‘ It will be impossible to remove the em- 
barrassment under which I labour until I shall have 
carried into effect the retrenchment of superfluous 
expenses, and shall have established a systematic 
settlement of the country and of the military (which 
is indispensable), for promoting the security and 
ease of the ryots,* the prosperity of the country, 
and tlie tranquillity of the people.’ Your Excellency 
added, ‘ Although I have been informed by Mr. 
Lumsden that your Lordship has written to him 
upon this subject, yet nothing regarding it has been 
written by your Lordship to me ; and I therefore 
hope you will repeat your orders to the resident 
to be aiding and assisting me in all matters, so that 
I may concert with him the means of removing my 
embarrassments, and, with his assistance, carry on 
the affairs of my government in a manner to produce 
ease and satisfaction to my mind.’ Your Excellency 
concluded by declaring, ‘ I rely on your Lordship 
for support and assistance in everything.’ Such 
forcible representations of the disordered state of 
your Excellency’s government in its military as well 

^ Small farmers and cultivators of the soil. 
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as civil branches, combined with my own intimate 
knowledge of the actual existence of the evils so 
repeatedly .and emphatically described by your Ex- 
cellency, authorised a full confidence in the sin- 
cerity of your Excellency’s reiterated wishes for 
my active interference in your affairs, and for my 
assistance in remedying the defects of which you so 
justly complained. I therefore determined to adopt, 
without delay, those measures, now apparently not 
less rcf^uisite for the ease and satisfaction of your 
Excellency’s mind, than they had long been mani- 
festly essential to the safety of your person and to 
the security and prosperity of your dominions. Under 
this impression, while yet occupied by the most im- 
portant affairs at Fort St. George, I appointed Colo- 
nel Scott to reside with your E.xcellency, furnisliing 
him at the same time with such instructions as ap- 
peared to me to be best calculated to enable him 
to accomplish the apparently earnest wishes of your 
Excellency for establishing an improved system of 
civil and military government within your dominions. 
In considering the course of measures best adapted 
to this salutary purpose, I became satisfied that it 
was absolutely necessary to commence with that 
reform of your Excellency’s military forces, which 
your Excellency had declared to be indispensable. 
I was originally led to this conclusion by a review 
of the correspondence and negotiations which had 
passed between your Excellency and Mr. Lumsden, 
in' consequence of the advance of Zemaun Shah to 
Lahore, towards the end of the year 1798 ; and I 
was further confirmed in my opinion by a retrospect 
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of the events which had followed the rebellion and 
flight of Vizier Ali. 

“ The conduct of difierent corps of your Excel- 
lency’s army had, in several instances previously 
to the approach of Zemaun Shah, abundantly mani- 
fested that no reliance could be placed either in 
their fidelity or discipline. Many of them had 
mutinied, and were prevented from proceeding to 
acts of open violence against your Excellency’s per- 
son by the presence of the Company’s troops. Your 
Excellency, when consulted by Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Lumsden on the measure of defence to be adopted 
against the threatened invasion of Zemaun Shah, 
declared that ‘ no confidence was to be placed in 
your troops;’ and you not only avowed your mili- 
tary force to be inadequate to contribute any assist- 
ance towards the defence of your dominions, but re- 
quired the presence of part of the British army within 
your capital for the express pm’pose of protecting 
your person and authority against the excesses of 
your own disaffected and disorderly troops, in the 
same moment when the services of the whole of the 
British army were most urgently demanded upon 
your Excellency’s frontier to resist the approach of 
Zemaun Shah. Hitherto, however, the fidelity and 
utility of your Excellency’s troops had been dis- 
trusted principally on grounds suggested by their 
repeated contumacy and disobedience. That they 
were actually capable of betraying the interests of 
your Excellency in a crisis of positive danger, was 
subsequently proved beyond a possibility of doubt 
by their treacherous conduct during the commotions 
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excited by Vizier Ali. The necessity of commencing 
the general improvement of your Excellency’s go- 
vernment by a radical reform of your military esta- 
blishment being then manifest, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, together with a letter which Sir Alured Clarke 
addressed to your Excellency by my desire, delivered 
to you such further explanations of the proposed mea- 
sure as the occasion required. It is remarkable that 
the delivery of Sir Alured Clarke’s letter to your 
Excellency had been preceded, within the short space 
of five days, by repeated complaints on the part of 
your Excellency of the turbulent and disorderly state 
of your troops. In the plan of reform for your mili- 
tary establishment, presented to your Excellency at 
that period of time, I proposed that the greatest part 
of your useless and dangerous forces should be dis- 
banded, and should be replaced by a .suitable number 
of the Company’s troops. The reception which your 
Excellency gave to the proposition corresponded with 
the expectations which your Excellency’s repeated 
declarations and applications to me had led me to form. 
Your Excellency perused the letter of Sir Alured 
Clarke with satisfaction, and declared your thorough 
concurrence in the sentiments which it contained. Your 
Excellency also, at a subsequent conference with the 
resident on the 5th of September, observed, of your 
own accord, that the proposed measure was not hn- 
practicahle, but such as you hoped might be accom- 
plished. It is of importance to remind your Excel- 
lency in this place that, soon after the opening of 
these discussions by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, a fresh 
mutiny broke out among your Excellency’s troops. 
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which your Excellency was enabled to quell solely 
by the ^issistance of the British resident at Lucknow.” 

Having pointed out that under the seventh article 
of the Treaty between the Vizier and Sir John Shore, 
the British Government had the right of increasing the 
subsidiary, Lord Wellesley continued, — 

“ It is certain that the resources of your Excellency 
are inadequate to the double burthen of the proposed 
additional force of the company, and of your own ex- 
isting military establishment. But if your resources 
could bear this accumulated pressure, I should still feel 
myself bound to require that your Excellency should 
reduce your own disorderly troops. The expediency 
of disbanding as large a proportion of your own troops 
as can possibly be dispensed with in the business of 
the revenue collections, and the purposes of ceremony 
and state, does not rest solely on the ineflBciency of 
your troops in a military view, but also on their dis- 
affection and insubordination, and on the danger with 
which such a body of armed men must ever menace 
your person and the public tranquillity in time of 
peace, — a danger infinitely aggravated in the season 
either of domestic convulsion, or of foreign attack. 
The dismission, therefore, of the troops in question, is 
not only recommended by considerations of economy, 
but indispensably requisite by the soundest maxims 
of prudential policy. So long as these troops shall be 
entertained, a large proportion of the Company's force 
must be constantly employed to maintain the peace of 
the country ; and in the event of an invasion of your 
Excellency’s dominions by a foreign enemy, the neces- 
sity of diverting a still more considerable part of the 
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Brifisli army from the defence of yonr frontier, for the 
purpose of controlling your own licentious and disaf- 
fected soldiery, would increase exactly in proportion 
to the magnitude and imminence of external danger. 
It must therefore he obvious to your Excellency, that 
the continuance of these dangerous troops in your 
service, instead of leading to a diminution of the 
requisite amount of the British force in Oude, would 
require a far more considerable augmentation of that 
force than any hitherto proposed. 

“ Having requested your Excellency to return a 
formal and precise answer to my detailed observations 
and proposals, in consequence of your Excellency’s 
declared wish to abdicate the government, I shall 
abstain from entering into any minute examination of 
the nature of the subsequent change in your Excel- 
lency’s mind, until I shall be furnished, in a regular 
manner, with an explicit statement of the motives 
which induced that change. I must, however, remark 
that every circumstance accompanying your Excel- 
lency’s conduct, which has hitherto fallen under my 
observation, on this extraordinary occasion, appears to 
me to indicate that your Excellency never previously 
entertained the design of abdicating your government, 
however convinced of the truth of those incontestable 
facts which you alleged as the motives of your abdi- 
cation ; but that you professed such a design with the 
sole view of defeating, by delay, the long meditated 
measure of a reform of your military establishment. 
It is most painful to be compelled to state a charge of 
so serious a nature against a person of your Excel- 
lency’s high rank and exalted dignity ; but what other 

VOL. II. I. 
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conclusion can I draw from your Excellency’s conduct, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Scott informs me, that after 
you had engaged his attention and mine for nearly 
two months, by your ostensible intention to abdicate 
the government, you suddenly relinquished that in- 
tention, and at the same moment declared, for the 
first time, that if ‘ the reform of your military estab- 
lishments were to be adopted on the principles pro- 
posed, it would annihilate your Excellency’s authority 
in your own dominions,’ although not only the ge- 
neral principles, but all the material details of that 
reform, to which you now object, have been repeatedly 
approved by your Excellency as being essential to the 
maintenance of your authority, and indispensable to 
the peace and safety of your dominions? But your 
Excellency has proceeded to other measures, of a ten- 
dency infinitely more dangerous, utterly incompatible 
with all your professions, and repugnant to the fun- 
damental principles of your connection with the Com- 
pany, and to every duty of friendship and honour- 
able alliance. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott informs me, 
‘ that your Excellency, instead of affording any cor- 
dial assistance for devising and carrying into execu- 
tion a plan for the dismission of your battalions, has 
thrown every possible impediment in the way of that 
measure, by endeavouring to restrict the additional 
British force to one position, and by delaying to fur- 
nish Lieutenant-Colonel Scott with the statements of 
your military establishments repeatedly required, and 
absolutely necessary to the commencement of the 
undertaking.’ 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Scott informs me, that your 
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Excellency is equally desirous of impeding the progress 
of the additional British troops, by exposing them to 
difficulties in obtaining supplies of provisions ; to prove 
this intention on the part of your Excellency, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Scott states, that although he had re- 
peatedly applied to your Excellency for the necessary 
purwannahs* to your several aumib, your Excel- 
lency had not yet issued a single purwannah; the 
consequence of which was likely to prove not only 
seriously distressing to the British troops destined 
to the protection of your dominions, but dangerous 
to the peace of the country through which those 
troops proposed to march. It is impossible for me 
to express in terras of sufficient force, the sentiments 
which this intelligence has occasioned to my mind. 

“ The conduct of your Excellency in both instances 
stated — ^but more flagrantly in the last, is of a nature 
so unequivocally liostilc, and may prove so injurious 
to every interest, both of your Excellency and of 
the Company, that your perseverance in so danger- 
ous a course will leave no other alternative than 
that of considering all amicable engagements between 
the Company and your Excellency to be dissolved, 
and of regulating my subsequent proceedings accord- 
ingly. I am, however, always inclined to hope that 
your Excellency may have been inadvertently be- 
trayed into these imprudent and unjustifiable mea- 
sures, by the insidious suggestions of evil counsellors ; 
and being ever averse to construe your Excellency's 
actions in such a manner as must compel me to 
regard and to treat you as a prince no longer con- 
nected with the Company by the ties of amity and 

* Orders. '■ ^ 
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of a common interest, I trust that my next accounts 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Scott may enable me to 
view your Excellency’s conduct in a more favourable 
light; but lest my wishes in this respect should 
be disappointed, it is my duty to warn your Ex- 
cellency, in the most unreserved terms, that your 
Excellency alone will be responsible for all the evils 
which cannot fail to result from any further per- 
severance in the fatal and imprudent course of mea- 
sures which you have recently pursued. I also 
think it necessary to entreat your Excellency not to 
delay for a moment whatever further steps may be 
pointed out to you by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott as 
necessary to effect the two urgent and indispensable 
objects,^ — namely, the reform of your military esta- 
blishment, and the provision of funds for the regular 
monthly payment of all the Company’s troops in Oude. 
The least omission or procrastination in either of 
these important points must lead to the most serious 
mischief.” 

After much protracted discussion. Lord Wel- 
lesley directed his brother, the Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley, to proceed to Lucknow to conduct the nego- 
tiation with the Vizier, and demand that he should 
make a territorial cession to the East India Com- 
pany equal to the increased subsidiary force which 
the Governor-General had determined should be sta- 
tioned within the territories of Oude ; and also that 
in the administration of his government, he should 
act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the 
Company’s government. The Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley concluded the following treaty with the Nabob 
Vizier. 
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“ Whereas, by the treaty now subsisting between 
his Excellency the Vizier and the Honourable East 
India Company, the latter have engaged to defend 
his Excellency’s dominions against all enemies; and 
to enable them to fulfil that engagement, his Ex- 
cellency is bound, by the aforesaid treaty, to pay 
to the Company, in perpetuity, the annual subsidy of 
seventy-six lacs of Lucknow sicca rupees; and is 
further bound by the said treaty to defray the 
expense of any augmentation of force which, in 
addition to the number of troops stipulated in the 
treaty, shall be judged necessary to enable the 
Company to fulfil their engagements of defending 
his Excellency’s dominions against all enemies : 
And whereas it is advisable that the funds for 
defraying these charges be established on a footing 
which shall admit of no fluctuation of either increase 
or decrease, and which shall alford satisfaction and 
security to the Company, in regard to the regular 
payment in perpetuity of all such charges : the follow- 
ing treaty, consisting of ten Articles, is concluded 
on the one part by the Honourable Henry Wellesley 
and Lieutenant-Colonel William Scott on behalf and 
in the name of his Excellency the Most Noble the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, K.P., Governor-General for all affairs, 
civil and military, of the British nation in India, 
by virtue of full power vested in them for this 
purpose by the said Governor-General; and on the 
other part by his Excellency the Nawaub Vizier 
ool Mumaulick Yemeen oo Dowlah, Nazinool Moolk, 
Saadut Ali Khan Bahauder, Mobaurez Jung, in 
behalf of him^lf, and his heirs and successors, for 
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ceding to the Honourable the English East India 
Company, in perpetual sovereignty, certain portions 
of his Excellency’s territorial possessions, in commu- 
tation of the former and augmented subsidy, and of 
all other sums of money now chargeable to his Ex- 
cellency on account of the Company’s defensive 
engagements with his Excellency, 

“ Art. 1. His Excellency the Nawaub Vizier 
hereby cedes to the Honourable the East India Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, the \indermentioned 
portions of his territorial possessions, amounting in 
the gross revenue to one crore and thirty-five lacs 
of rupees, including expenses of collection, in commu- 
tation of the subsidy of the expenses attendant on 
the additional troops, and of the Benares and Fur- 
ruckabad pensions: — 

STATEMENT OF THE JUMMA. 

^Cliucklah Corah, Kuwah, and Chucklar Etawa 55,48,571 11 9 

Rehr and others 6,33,374 0 (J 

Eurruckabad and others ..... 4,50,CK)1 0 0 

Khniraghur and others ..... 2,10,001 0 0 

Aziraghur and others, Azitnghur, Mownan-Bunjun 6,95,021 7 6 

Goruckporc and others, ^Ooruckporc 6,09,853 ^ r loftri 

and Butwul, S Butwul 0,40,001 0 0 S ^ ^ 

Soobah of Allahabad and others . . . 9,34,963 1 3 

Chuckla Bareilly, Asophabad, and Kelssory . 43,13,457 11 3 

Nawaub Ounje, Rchly, and others . . . 1,19,242 12 0 

Mohonl and others, with the exception of the > . 

TalookofArwul . . . . -I 4 0 

Total Jumma, Lucknow sicca rupees 1,35,23,474 8 3 


“ The above-mentioned Mohauls being ceded to 
the Honourable Company, as held by the Aumils in 

* A division of land. 
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the year 1208 Fusli, no claims are hereafter to be 
made on account of villages or lands, which in former 
years may have been added to, or separated from, the 
said Mohauls. 

“ Art. 2. The subsidy, which by the second article 
of the treaty of 1798, his Excellency ejigaged to pay 
to "the Company (now that territory is assigned in 
lieu thereof, and of the expenses of the additional 
troops) is to cease for ever; and his Excellency is 
released from the obligation of defraying tlie expenses 
of any additional troops which at any time may be 
required for the protection of Oude and its depen- 
dencies, whether of the countries ceded to the Com- 
pany, or to the territories which shall remain in 
possession of his Excellency the Vizier. 

“ Art. 3. The Honourable the East India Company 
hereby engage to defend the territories which will 
remain to his Excellency the Vizier against all foreign 
and domestic enemies ; provided always, that it be in 
the power of the Company’s Government to station 
the British troops in such parts of his Excellency’s 
dominions as shall appear to the said Government 
most expedient ; and provided further, that his Ex- 
cellency, retaining in his pay four battalions of in- 
fantry, one battalion of Nejeebs and Mewatties, two 
thousand horsemen, and to the number of three 
hundred godandaury, shall dismiss the remainder 
of his troops, excepting such number of armed peons 
as shall be deemed necessary for the purpose of the 
collections, and a few horsemen and Nejeebs to at- 
tend the persons of the Aumils. 

“ Art. 4. A detachment of the British troops, with 
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a proportion of artillery, shall at all times be attached 
to his Excellency’s person. 

“ Art. 5. That the true intent and meaning of the 
first, second, third, and fourth articles of the treaty 
may be clearly understood, it is hereby declared, that 
the territoriaUcessions being in lieu of the subsidy, 
and of all expenses on account of the Company’s de- 
fensive engagements with his Excellency, no demand 
whatever shall be made upon the territory of his 
Excellency on account of expenses which the Ho- 
nourable Company may incur by assembling forces 
to repel the attack or menaced attack of a foreign 
enemy, on account of the detachment attached to 
his Excellency’s person, on account of troops which 
may occasionally be furnished for suppressing rebel- 
lions or disorders in his Excellency’s territories, on 
account of any future change of military station, 
or on account of failure in the resources of the ceded 
districts, arising from unfavourable seasons, the cala- 
mities of war, or any other cause whatsoever. 

“ Art. 6. The territories ceded to the Honourable 
Company by the first article of this treaty shall be 
subject to the exclusive management and control of 
the said Company and their officers ; and the Honour- 
able the East India Company hereby guarantee to 
his Excellency the Vizier, and to his heirs and suc- 
cessors, the possession of the territories which will 
remain to his Excellency after the territorial cession, 
together with the exercise of his and their authority 
within the said dominions. Ilis Excellency engages 
that he will establish, in his reserved dominions, 
such a system of administration (to be carried into 
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effect by his own , officers) as shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to 
secure the lives and property of the inhabitants; 
and his Excellency will always advise with, and act 
in conformity to, the counsel of the officers of the 
said Honourable Company. 

“ Art. 7. The districts ceded by the first article of 
this treaty shall be delivered over to the Company’s 
officers from the commencement of the Fusli year 
1209, corresponding with the 22nd of September, 
A.D. 1801; and his Excellency will continue to pay 
the subsidy and expense of the additional troops from 
his treasury, in the same manner as hitherto ob- 
served, until the Company’s officers shall have ob- 
tained complete possession from his Excellency’s 
officers of the countries so ceded. The Company 
will not claim any payment of subsidy from his Exr 
cellency’s treasury after their officers shall have ob- 
tained possession of the said districts from the officers 
of his Excellency. 

“ Art. 8 The contracting parties, with a view of 

establishing such a commercial intercourse between 
their respective dominions as shall be mutually be- 
neficial to the subjects of both states, hereby agree 
to frame a separate commercial treaty. In the mean- 
time, it is agreed that the navigation of the Ganges, 
and of all other rivers where they may form the 
mutual boundary of the two states shall he free, 
and uninterrupted, — that is to say, that no boats pass- 
ing up and down the Ganges, or other rivei’s, where 
they form the mutual boundaries of both states, 
shall be stopped or molested for duties; nor shall 
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any duties be exacted from boats which put in to 
the possessions of either of the contracting j)artie8, 
without intention of landing their goods. It shall, 
however, be in the power of both Governments to 
levy such duties as they may think proper on goods 
imported into, or exported from, their respective do- 
minions, not exceeding the present usage. It is fur- 
ther stipiUated, that no exemption from, duties on 
articles purchased in his Excellency’s reserved do- 
minions, for the consumption of the troops stationed 
within the ceded territories, shall be claimed after 
they shall have been delivered over to the Company’s 
officers. 

“ Art. 9. All the articles of former treaties for es- 
tablishing and cementing the union and friendship 
subsisting between the two states, are to continue 
in full force ; and all the articles of the treaty con- 
cluded by the late Governor-General Sir John Shore, 
on the part of the Honourable the East India Com- 
pany, and his Excellency the Vizier, in the year 
1798, not annulled by this treaty, are to remain in 
force, and continue binding upon both contracting 
parties. 

“ Art. 10. — This treaty, consisting of ten articles, 
having been settled and concluded in the city of Luck- 
now on the tenth day of November, in the year of 
our Lord, 1801, corresponding with the second of 
the month of Kejeb, in the year 1216, Hegira, the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley and Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Scott have delivered to the said Vizier one 
copy of the same in English and Persian, sealed 
and signed by them; and his Excellency the Vizier 
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has delivered to the Honourable Henry Wellesley 
and Lieutenant-Colonel William Scott another copy 
also in English and Persian, bearing his seal and 
signature ; and the Honourable Henry Wellesley and 
Lieutenant-Colonel ^cott engage to procure and de- 
liver to his Excellency the Vizier, within the space 
of thirty days, a copy of the same under the 
seal and signature of his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General, when the copy under their 
seal and signature shall be returned.” 

Lord Wellesley immediately ratified the treaty; 
and, having issued a commission, appointing the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, made preparations to visit Luck- 
now in person. 

The following is a journal of the route of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley to the upper provinces : 

JOURNAL. 

“His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General, having appointed Saturday the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1801, for his embarkation from Fort William, 
for the purpose of visiting the upper provinces, his 
Excellency, attended by the officers of his suite, and 
by a detachment of the body-guard, proceeded from 
the Government-house to Chandpaul Ghaut, through 
the ’street formed by the troops in garrison; the 
several corps receiving his Excellency with the usual 
, honours. 

“ His Excellency was accompanied to the place of 
his embarkation by the Hon. Sir. J. Anstruther, 
Major-General Popham, and by many of the officers 
and gentlemen of the settlement. 
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“ His Excellency embarked on board the Soona- 
mooky yacht, between five and six in the morning, 
under a salute of nineteen guns from the ramparts 
of Fort William, and proceeded up the river; the 
ships in the port saluting as he p^sed. 

“ Tuesday — His Excellency having held a 

council at Barrackpore, in which he nominated P. 
Speke, Esq., to be Vice-President in council and 
Deputy-Governor of Fort William, proceeded in the 
yacht, attended by his suite, on his progress to the 
upper provinces ; and on the same day reached Chin- 
surah, where his Excellency landed and was enter- 
tained at dinner on that and the succeeding evening 
by Mr. Birch, the commissioner of that settlement. 

“ Wednesday l^th . — His Excellency proceeded on 
his voyage, accompanied by Sir Home Popham, who 
had joined him at Barrackpore. On the 24th, Sir 
H. Pojiham returned to Calcutta. 

“ Wednesday — His Excellency reached Dowd- 

pore, where the Nabob of Bengal, who had come from 
Murshedabad to meet his Lordship, had stationed his 
boats. The unfavourable state of the weather pre- 
vented the Governor-General from receiving the visit 
of the Nabob of Bengal until the 30th : after that cere- 
mony had been concluded, his Excellency the Go- 
vernor-General sailed for Berhampore, which station 
he reached on the 31st. The troops of the canton- 
ment were drawn up along the bank of the river, 
and saluted his Excellency as he sailed past. 

Septernher — His Excellency landed at Ber- 
hampore, and was entertained at dinner by Mr. T. 
Pattle, senior judge of the Court of Circuit and Ap- 
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peal at Murshedabad ; and on the 2nd, his Excel- 
lency, attended by the officers of his suite and a 
party of the body-guard, inspected the troops of the 
cantonment under the' command of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Wood. After.which, his Excellency breakfasted 
with Colonel Wood; and at ten o’clock held a levee 
and gave audience until twelve, at which hour he 
also held a durbar for the native inhabitants of the 
district. In the evening of the same day his Ex- 
cellency dined with Mr. Eocke, second judge of the 
Court of Appeal and Circuit ; and on the 3rd, early in 
the morning, the Governor-General took his departure 
from Berhampore : the troops in the cantonment, 
being drawn up on the banks of the river, saluted 
his Excellency at his departure. On the same even- 
ing the yacht anchored nearly opposite to the palace 
of the Nabob of Bengal; to whom and to the Be- 
gums his Excellency paid a visit of ceremony on 
the morning of the 4th, being attended by all the 
civil and military officers of his suite, by a party 
of the body-guard, and by a captain’s guard of Eu- 
ropean infantry sent from the regiment stationed at 
Berhampore. 

“His Excellency, after having visited the Nabob 
of Bengal on the 4th, left Murshedabad and arrived 
at Jangipoor on the 6th. On the 10th his Ex- 
cellency passed Kajmahal, and arrived at Culgong 
on the 14th, and Bhagulpoor on the 16th. 

“ The Governor-General landed at Bhagulpoor, 
and remained at the house of Mr. Fombclle, the 
judge and magistrate of that district, until the 19th, 
when his Lordship departed from Bhagulpoor, and 
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reached Mongheer on the 21st, where he landed 
under a salute from the fort, and was received by 
Major-General Brisco, and the officers of the station. 
The Governor- General resided in the house of Major- 
General Brisco during his Lordship’s continuance at 
Mongheer, and was entertained at dinner by Major- 
General Ellerker at Peerpuhar on the 26th. 

October 'ind. — His Excellency proceeded to 
Patna, and arrived at that city on the 6th; where 
he was received, on landing, by the civil officers of 
the station, accompanied by whom his Excellency 
proceeded to the house of Mr. Leslie, the second 
judge, where his Lordship resided until the 23rd, 
having been entertained at dinner during his resi- 
dence at Patna by Mr. Keating the Chief Judge, 
and by several of the civil officers of the station. 

The Governor-General proceeded to Dinapore* on 
the 24th of October, where he arrived on the 26th. 
'I’he troops were drawn up in the square of that 
cantonment to salute his Excellency as he passed to 
the quarter prepared for him. On the 27th his 
Excellency reviewed the troops, and the 18th regi- 
ment of native infantry received their honorary co- 
lours in his presence. During his residence at Dina- 
pore, his Excellency was entertained at dinner by 
the commanding officer. Colonel Dunkley, the second 
in command. Major Davidson, and by the officers 
of the cantonment. 

* ‘‘Dinapore, the cantonment itself, is the largest and handsomest 
which I have seen, with a very fine quay, looking like a battery to the 
river ; and I think three extensive squares of barracks, uniformly built 
of one lofty ground- story, well-raised, stuccoed, and ornamented with 
arcaded windows and pillars between them.” — Hehrr, 
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The Governor-General left Dinaporfe on the 30th 
of October, and arrived on the 5th of November at 
the fort of Buxar,* where he resided in the house 
of Lieutenant-Colonel ' Stafford, the commanding 
officer. On the 7th, his Lordship held a durbar at 
the fort of Buxar, where he received the Rajah of 
Benares, who had proceeded down the river to meet 
the Governor-General. On the 8th his Lordshij) 
proceeded to Ghazepore,)- which place he reached 
on the 10th, and was received under the usual salute 
of cannon. The troops of the station were drawn 
up to salute his Excellency as he passed to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pringle’s house, where his Lordship 
was entertained during his residence at Ghazepore. 
On the 11th his Excellency reviewed the troops at 

* I foun<l Buxar (which I expected to see a little ruinous fort, 
remarkable only as the scene of the battle which confirmed the British 
in the possession of Bengal and Bahar) a large and respectable Mussul- 
man town, with several handsome mosques, one of tlie largest and 
neatest bazaars I had ever seen, and some good-looking European bun- 
galows.” — Hchcr. 

t Ghazepore is another large town or city, and from the liver very 
striking, though, like all Indian cities, its noblest buildings, on approach- 
ing them, turn out to be ruins. The river, though narrower than I have 
been lately accustomed to see it, is still as wide as the Hoogly at Cos- 
sipoor. At the eastern extremity of the town is a very handsome, 
though ruined palace, built by the Nawab Cassim Ali Khan, the most 
airy and best contrived, so far as can be perceived from its outward 
appearance of any of the eastern buildings which I have seen. At tlie 
other extremity of the town, and separated from it by gardens and 
scattered cottages, are the houses of the civil servants of the company, 
mostly with ground-floors only, but large and handsome ; and beyond 
these is the military cantonment, ugly, low, bungalows, but deriving 
some advantage from the trees with which they are surrounded and in- 
termingled. The most conspicuous object among them, is the monu- 
ment to Lord Cornwallis, who died here on his way up the country. 
The whole country of Ghazepore is fertile in corn, pasture, and fruit-trees. 
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Ghazepore, and on the 12th proceeded to Benares, 
at which city he arrived on the 15th. 

On the 24th of November, at Benares, his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Governor-General re- 
ceived official accounts of the surrender of Aleamidria 
to the British arms. This intelligence mt.? jr.,,>.Hli- 
ately announced by a royal salute; and, u. ,u- 

ing, the troops stationed at Benares, aiivl '' 
ing the Governor-GeiKral’s escort, worr paradcv,, .uul 
fired three volleys in honour of this important event. 

On the same day the Governor-General received 
in his tents the visits of three of the Princes of the 
royal family of TTindostan, who had resided for some 
years in the city of Benares.* 

The Princes wlio visited his Excellency were Prince 
Mirza Khorum, Mirza Shegooftuh Bukht (commonly 
called Mirza Hadjce), and Mirza Alii Khuddur, all 


* Benares is a very remarkable city ; more entirely and characteristi- 
cally eastern than any other I have yet seen. No Europeans live in 
the town, nor are the streets wide enough for a wheeled carriage. The 
lionses are mostly lofty ; most of them three stoiies, many five or six. 
The streets (like those of Chester) are low^er than the ground-floor of the 
houses. Above, the houses are richly embellished with verandhas, 
galleries, projecting oriel window's, and very broad and overhanging caves, 
supported by carved brackets. The number of temples is very great. 
Sacred bulls devoted to Siva, tame and familiar as mastiffs, walked lazily 
up and down the streets, or were seen lying across them. Sacred 
monkeys are in many parts equally numerous, putting their impertinent 
heads or hands in every fruiterer's or confectioner’s shop, and snatching 
food from the children at their meals. Fakir’s houses occur at every 
turning, and mendicants of every Hindoo sect literally line the principal 
streets on both sides. It is the great mart where the shawls of the 
north, the diamonds of the south, and the muslins of Dacca centre ; and 
It has considerable silk, cotton, and fine manufaetories of its own. The 
population in 1803, was five hundred and eighty-two thousand*” — Heder, 
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sons of the late Prince Mirza Juwaun Bukht, and 
grandsons of Shah Allnm, the King of Delhi. The 
Governor-General was attended on this occasion by 
Major-General Deare, and all the civil and military 
officers of liis Excellency’s suite, and by the civil 
and 'I'ilitary officers stationed at Bcnai’es. Their 
Royal Iliglii. sses were severally Siiluted by the whole 
)t '.'he tro’. of the station and of those forming the 
< ''wernor-Goiiervi*’3 ‘Tcort, and received a royal salute 
>iu tlieir arrival and departure, with every other ho- 
i!o.Ar due to their rank. After the departure of the 
Princes his Excellency held a durbar, which was 
attended by the Ibijah of Benares, and by all the 
principal natives of the place. On the 25th his 
Excellency gave a public breakfast in his tent to 
the ladies and gentlemen of Benares, and to the 
officers of his Lordship)’s escort. 

On the 26th the Governor-General, attended by 
Major-General Deare, and the principal civil and 
military officers of his Excellency’s suite, and those 
of the station of Benares, returned the visits of the 
Princes at their respective places of residence in the 
city of Benares. The Governor-General also visited 
her Royal Highness the Kuttuck Sultanna Begum, the 
widow of the late Prince Mirza Juwaun Bukht, and 
mother of the Prince Mirza Khorum. 

On the 27th the Governor-General received a 
congratulatory address from the European inhabi- 
tants of the district of Benares, on the occasion of 
the surrender of Alexandria: — 

VOL. II. M 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST NOBLE RICHARD MAR- 
QUESS WELLESLEY, K.P., CAPTAIN-GENERAL, AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, ETC. 

“May it please your Excellency, 

“ We the European inhabitants of Benares, 
impelled no less by the highest respect and admi- 
ration of your Excellency’s character, than by an 
ardent love of our native country, cannot refrain 
from offering to your Excellency our siucerest con- 
gratulations on the late glorious success of the 
British arms in Egypt. While we exult in the 
general effect of your Excellency’s administration, 
which has, in the short space of three years, ex- 
tended and consolidated the British empire in 
Egypt, in a degree which must ever be contem- 
plated with astonishment, we cannot repress the 
emotions which are, on the present occasion, ex- 
cited in our minds by a consideration of the prompt 
and vigorous manner in which resources, so recently 
acquired, were applied by your Excellency to aid 
the general cause of the British empire: and when 
we rejoice, as Britons, at the glorious success which 
has followed the animated exertions of our brave 
countrymen in Egypt, we feel indebted to your Ex- 
cellency for the proud reflection that a force from 
British India has cooperated in this important ser- 
vice; and that a part of the army which so lately 
entitled itself to the approbation of its sovereign and 
its country by the reduction of Seringapatam, is at 
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this moment employed on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. . 

“ The casual, but to us fortunate, occurrence of 
your Excellency’s having received the intelligence of 
the fall of Alexandria, and the total expulsion of the 
French from Egypt at this place, has suggested the 
idea of the present address, which we confidently hope 
your Excellency will graciously accept as the honest 
and unpremeditated efiusion of sentiments, which we 
are conscious of only entertaining in common with 
the rest of our countrymen in India. 


G. Deare. 

J. Neave. 

P. Treves. 

J. Rider. 

J. Durrant. 

H. Cornish. 

W. G. Maxwell. 

T. Yeld. 

F. Hamilton. 

J. Melk. 

J. Stewart. 

F. WiLFORD. 

G. Warden. 

O. Forbes. 

W. Baker. 

H. COLEBIIOOK 

W. Wilson. 

J. Routledoe 

J. A. Grant. 

J. Dubois. 

R. Adams. 

J. J. Bird. 

R. Ahmuty. 

J. T. Grant. 

G. Pennington. 

B. D’Aquilar 

G. Robinson. 

P. Starling. 


LORD WELLESLEY’S ANSWER. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I accept with most sincere satisfaction this 
testimony of your constant and unabated zeal for the 
interests and honour of our country. The glorious 
success of his Majesty’s arms in Egypt must raise in 
the mind of every British subject the emotions and 
sentiments which you have expressed. 
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“ In obeying the wise and provident commands of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and the Honourable Court of 
Directors, for the invasion of Egypt from India, I was 
happy to afford a convincing proof of the extensive 
and vigorous resources of these flourishing dominions, 
and of the effectual aid to be derived from this part 
of the empire in maintaining the arduous cause in 
wliich we are engaged. 

“ My orders in this important crisis have been car- 
ried into effect by every subordinate, civil, and mili- 
tary officer whom I have employed, with the same 
anxious dcsii’e to participate in the danger and honour 
of the war, which I have uniformly experienced since 
the commencement of my administration. This 
address is dictated by a similar spirit ; and I 
deem it to be an indispensable article of my duty to 
encourage and animate in the heart of every British 
subject, resident under my authority, sentiments 
equally calculated to maintain, in these distant pos- 
sessions, the purity of our character, and the stability 
of our power. 

“I receive with cordial gratitude the flattering 
terms in which you have conveyed your favourable 
opinion of the general tenor of niy administration; 
the confidence which you are pleased to repose in me 
will greatly contribute to my happiness, if it shall 
enable me to confirm, in your minds, a respect for the 
British Government, an affectionate attachment to 
our country, and an honourable pride in the honest 
and zealous discharge of the important duties of your 
respective stations. (Signed) Wellesley.” 
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On the 29 th, the Governor-General left Benares 
under the usual military honours, and proceeded to 
Ramnagher, the residence of the Rajah of Benares, 
His Excellency was received on landing by the Rajah, 
attended hy whom he visited the house, and the 
adjacent buildings and gardens. His Lordship re- 
turned to the yacht and proceeded on towards 
Chunar.* 

The Governor-General resided at Benares, at the 
house of Major-General Deare; and in the course 
of his residence there, was entertained by that officer, 
by Mr. Neave, second judge of the Court of Appeals, 
and acting agent for the Governor-General at Be- 
nares; and by the principal civil officers of the 
station. 

On the 3rd of December, the Governor-General 
arrived at Mirzapoor,t and proceeded to the house 
of Mr. Colebrooke, judge and magistrate, where his 
Lordship resided during his stay at that place. Co- 
lonel Collins, resident at the court of Scindiah, who 
had joined his Lordship at Benares, took leave of 
his Excellency to return to Futty Ghur on the 4th 
inst. On the evening of the same day, the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley joined his Lordship from Lucknow, 
and proceeded on the 7th of December with the Go- 

* The view of Chunar is from the river very striking. Its fortress; 
which is of great extent, covers the crest and sides of a large and high 
rock, with several successive enclosures of walls and towers, the lowest 
of which have their base washed by the Ganges. 

t Mirzapoor, a place of considerable size and opulence, has grown up 
completely since the English power has been established here. It con- 
tains between two or three hundred thousand people. 
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vernor-Greneral towards Allahabad, where his Ex- 
cellency arrived on the evening of the 11th. 

The Governor-General landed on the following 
morning under the usual salute from the fort; the 
troops of the garrison, and those composing his Excel- 
lency’s escort being drawn up to salute his Excellency 
as he passed. His Excellency was received on landing 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Kyd, commanding Allahabad, 
and by the principal officers of the garrison; and 
proceeded to the house of Lieutenant-Colonel Kyd, 
where his Lordship resided. 

On the 26th, the Governor-General, attended by 
the Hon. H. Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Ceded Provinces, proceeded by land from Allahabad* 
to Cawnpore, accompanied by an escort of European 
and native cavalry and infantry. 

On the 3rd of January, 1802, Almas Ali Khan, 
with other officers, deputed by the Nabob Vizier, 
met the Governor-General, and attended on his march. 

On the 4th, the Hon. 11. Wellesley left the 
Governor- General and proceeded to Corah; and on 
the 5th, his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, 
attended by the officers of the staff, and by Major- 
General Stuart, met the Governor- General, and was 
received with the honours due to his rank. 

On the 5th, the Governor-General, accompanied 
by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and by 


* Allahabad stands in, perhaps, the most favourable situation which 
India alFords for a great city, in a dry and healthy soil, on a triangle, at 
the junction of the two mighty streams, Gunga and Jumna, with an easy 
communication with Bombay and Madras, and capable of being fortified, 
so as to become almost impregnable. 
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Major-General Stuart, arrived at Cawnpore.* Ma- 
jor-General St. John, at the head of the troops of • 
the station, received his Lordship ; the troops form- 
ing a street to the house prepared for the residence 
of his Lordship during his continuance at that can- 
tonment. The Governor-General held a levee im- 
mediately after his arrival, at which the officers of 
that cantonment were presented to his Lordship. 

On the 17th, the Nabob Vizier, attended by his 
five younger sons, by the British resident at his 
court, by the chief officers of his court, and by many 
of the principal inhabitants of Lucknow, (from which 
city the Nabob Vizier had come to meet the Go- 
vernor-General,) arrived in the vicinity of Cawn- 
pore, and encamped on the bank of the Ganges, 
opposite to that cantonment. The Nabob Vizier 
was accompanied by a largo body of troops. 

On the 18th, the Governor-General was present at 
an entertainment given by the Commander-in-Chief, 
in honour of her Majesty’s birthday. 

On the 19th, his Lordship received in his tents 
the visit of the Nabob Vizier, the troops of the 
station being drawn up in line for the reception of 
the Nabob Vizier; a royal salute was fired on his 
Excellency’s arrival at the Governor-General’s tents, 
and'the same on his departure. The Nabob Vizier 
was attended on that occasion by his sons, and by 
many of the principal officers of his court. 

On the 20th, the Governor-General returned the 
visit of the Nabob Vizier at the Vizier’s camp. 

^ Cawnpore is a place of great extent, tlic cantonments being six 
miles from one extremity to the other, but of a very scattered popula- 
tion. There are many handsome mosques, and the view of the town 
from the course gives quite the idea of a city. 
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On the 21st, the Governor-General entertained 
the Nabob Vizier at dinner in his tents. 

On the 22nd, the lion. Henry Wellesley, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces, who had 
arrived at Cawnpore from Corah, on the 16th pro- 
ceeded towards Canouge. 

On the same day the Nabob Vizier and his sons 
were present at a ball given by the Governor-General 
in his tents, when the Governor-General presented 
to the Nabob Vizier two large state tents, orna- 
mented with embossed cloth of Bi'itish manufacture. 

On the 23rd, the Governor-General held a durbar 
for the reception of the natives of rank, at which 
were presented the Nabob Emdaud, Hussain Khan, Na- 
bob of Furruckabad, and his minister, Khirrud Mund 
Khan, (who came to Cawnpore to wait on his Lord- 
ship,) together with many persons of distinction, 
several of the Nabob Vizier’s otficers, the Vakeels 
of the several chieftains of Hindostan residing at 
Lucknow, and other persons of consideration. 

On the 25th, the Governor-General breakfasted 
with the Nabob Vizier at his cmnp; and on the 26th, 
the Nabob departed for Lucknow.”* 

* Lucknow, the capital of the kingdom of Oude, stands on the south 
bank of the Goomty river in 26®, 51', N.lat., and 80®, 56', E.long. distant 
from Benares one hundred and cighty-iiinc miles ; from Agra two hun- 
dred miles ; from Delhi, two hundred and eighty miles ; and from Cal- 
cutta six hundred and fifty miles. Lucknow consists of three distinct 
quarters : the oldest part contains three hundred thousand inhabitants ; 
the second consists of one handsome street wdth a well-built market- 
place in the centre, and with smaller streets branching from it at right 
angles. The royal palace and gardens are furnished and laid out in 
the European style. Tlie dwelling of the British resident adjoins the 
palace. The remaining quarter of the city is built in a purely Oriental 
fashion. 
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During the residence of the Governor-General at 
Cawnpore, his Excellency, accompanied by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, reviewed the troops at that station, 
in line and in separate corps, and expressed in 
public orders the highest satisfaction at their ap- 
peai’ance, discipline, and performance. His Excel- 
lency during his residence at Cawnpore, was enter- 
tained at dinner by the Commandcr-in-Chief, by 
Major-General St. John, and by his Majesty’s field- 
officers at that station. 

On the 30th of January, the Governor-General left 
Cawnpore, and proceeded to Lucknow with an escort 
of European and native cavalry, and infantry. 

On the 3rd of February, the Governor-General 
was met by the Nabob Vizier at the distance of six 
miles from Lucknow, with a numerous train of at- 
tendants; and was conducted with every mark of 
respect and honour through the city of Lucknow 
to the Vizier’s palace, where his Lordship was en- 
tertained at breakfast. After which, the Governor- 
General paid a visit to Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, 
the British resident at Lucknow, from whose house 
his Lordship proceeded to the house of the late 
Major-General Martin, near the city of Lucknow, 
which had been prepai’ed by the Nabob for his Lord- 
ship’s reception. 

On the 8th, the Nabob Vizier entertained the 
Governor-General at dinner. On that occasion a 
magnificent illumination was displayed at the Na- 
bob’s palace; and the entertainment was closed by 
a splendid exhibition of fireworks. 

On the 16th, the Governor-General and the Na- 
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bob Vizier visited Mirza Solymaun Sheko, second 
son of his Majesty Shah Allum. The Governor- 
General also visited the Begum, the mother of the 
Nabob Vizier. 

On the 18th, the Prince Mirza Solymaun Sheko 
returned the Governor-General’s visit; and on the 
same day the Governor-General received the visits of 
the Nabob Vizier’s brothers. - 

On the 20th, the Governor-General visited the 
Begum, widow of the late Vizier Assof-ud-Dowlah. 

Previously to the Governor-General’s departure 
from Lucknow, his Lordship was entertained by the 
Nabob Vizier's sons at dinner, and witli a magnifi- 
cent display of fireworks. 

On the 22nd, the Governor-General was present 
at the Nabob Vizier’s palace at the ceremony of the 
investiture of the Nabob Vizier’s second son, Mirza 
Ahmed Alli Khan, with a khelafit, on occasion of his 
provisional appointment to the temporary charge of 
affairs, during the eventual absence of the Nabob 
Vizier from his dominions. The Governor-General was 
entertained on that occasion by the Nabob Vizier at 
dinner, and with an exhibition of fireworks. 

Previously to the departure of the Governor- 
General from Lucknow, his Lordship, accompanied 
by the Nabob Vizier, visited Almass Alii Khan. 

The Governor-General was entertained at dinner 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the British resident at 
the court of Oude. 

The Governor-General, during his residence at 
Lucknow, held a levee for European gentlemen ; and 
a durbar for the reception of the natives of rank. 
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On the 24th, the Nabob Vizier visited the Gover- 
nor-General, and held a conference with his Lordship 
for the final adjustment of all points of public bu- 
siness. On that occasioii the Nabob Vizier appointed 
his second son, Mirza Ahmed Alii Khan, to be the 
executive prime minister for the affairs of Oude. 
The Governor-General having declined the Nabob 
Vizier’s offer of accompanying his Lordship during 
a part of his march from Lucknow ; on his Lordship’s 
return to the Presidency, the Vizier took leave of 
the Governor-General on the 24th. 

On the 26th, the Governor-General left Luck- 
now, and commenced his march on his return to the 
presidency, with the same escort which had attended 
him to Lucknow. 

On the 2nd of March, Almass Alii Khan (who 
had been dispatched by the Nabob Vizier to attend 
the Governor-General through the country under his 
charge,) took leave of the Governoi’-General, and was 
invested by his Lordship with a khelafit.* 

In the evening of the 4th, the Governor-General 
inspected the 14th regiment of native infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, at Sultaun- 
poor. 

On the 6th, Rhemut Alii Khan, brother of Almass 
Alii Khan, who had been appointed by the Nabob 
Vizier to attend the Governor-General to the frontier 
of the Nabob’s dominions, took leave, and was in- 
vested with a khelafit. Rajah Bhawaung Pershaud, 
who accompanied Rhemut Alii Khan, was also in- 
vested with a khelafit; on the same day. Rajah 

* KhelaOts are honorary dresses presented by the Governor-General. 
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Newaz Sing, Aumil of the district of Sultaunpoor, 
who attended his Lordship through that district, 
also took leave, and was invested with a kheluClt. 

On the 8th, the Governor- General arrived at 
Juanpore, and resided at the house of Mr. Welland, 
judge of that Zillah. 

On the 10th, the Governor-General arrived at 
Benares, and proceeded to the house of Major-General 
Deare; and on the 15th the Governor-General em- 
barked, and proceeded down the river for the pre- 
sidency. 

On the 17th, the Governor- General arrived at 
Buxar, and remained at that station until the 19th, 
at the house of Lieutenant-Colonel Stalford. 

On the 22nd, the Governor-General reached Di- 
napore, and was received on his landing by Major- 
General Frazer, by whom his Excellency was enter- 
tained the same day at dinner. 

On the 23rd, the Governor-General arrived at 
Patna, and on the 29th at Mongheer, where he was 
received on his landing by Major-General Ellerker, 
at whose house the Governor-General remained until 
the 30th of March. 

On the 4th of April, the Governor-General arrived 
at Bogwangolah; and on the 6th, landed and pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Pattle, senior judge of the 
Court of Circuit and Appeals at Murshedabad. 

On the evening of the 6th, the Governor-General 
received the visit of the Nabob Nausir-al-Mulk. 

On the 7th, the Governor-General returned the 
visit of the Nabob, and at the same time visited the 
Nabob Munnee Begum, Bubboo Begum, mother of 
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the late Nabob Mobarekud Dowlah, and the Begum, 
mother of the Nabob Nausir-ul-Mulk. 

His Lordship resided at the house of Mr. Battle 
until the 8th, when he proceeded to Plassey, where 
tents were pitched for his Lordship’s accommodation. 
His Excellency was entertained at Plassey, at dinner, 
by Major-General Brisco. 

On the 9th, the Governor-General proceeded to 
Jugdunpore, where his Lordship was entertained at 
dinner in his tent, by Sir A. Seton, the collector of 
Nudded. 

On the 10th, the Governor-General arrived at 
Kishenagur, and resided at the house of Mr. Oldfield, 
judge of Nudded. 

On the 11th, the Governor-General proceeded to 
Santipore, and resided at the house of Mr. Philpot, 
the commercial resident at that station, until the 
12th, when his Lordship proceeded to the house of 
Mr. Brooke, judge and magistrate at Hoogly. The 
Honourable the Vice-President met the Governor- 
General at Hoogly on the 13th, and on the same day 
his Excellency was entertained by Mr. Birch at 
Chinsurah; and on the 14th, accompanied by the 
Vice-President, he proceeded from Hoogly, and ar- 
rived at Barrackpore, and was received upon his 
arrival by Mr. Udny, member of the Supreme 
Council, by Major-General Popham, and the staff of 
the presidency, and by the principal civil officers of 
the Government. A salute was fired at the Danish 
settlement of Serampore,* as his Excellency passed 
on the opposite side of the river. 

* Seranipore is a handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and lookinif 
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On the 20th, his Excellency arrived at Fort 
William from the Upper Provinces, attended by his 
suite and by a detachment of the body-guard. All 
the troops in garrison were drawn up in a street 
extending from the southern extremity of Old Court 
House Street, to the Government House, through 
which his Excellency passed. 

At the entrance of the Government House, his 
Excellency was received by the Honourable the Vice- 
President and Deputy-Governor of Fort William, by 
Mr. Udny, member of the Supreme Council, and by 
the principal civil and military officers of Govern- 
ment at the presidency. When his Excellency quitted 
his carriage, the usual salute was fired from the ram- 
parts of Fort William. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
delayed pronouncing an opinion on the merits of Lord 
Wellesley’s policy respecting Oude till they were in 
complete possession of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the' negotiations. In a dispatch to the 
Governor-General, dated 19th of November, 1803, 
they intimate their full approbation of the arrange- 
ments which his Excellency had concluded : — 

“ Having taken,” the Secret Committee observe, 
“ into our consideration the treaty lately concluded 
between the Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier, 
and ratified by his Lordship on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1801, we have now to signify our appro- 
bation of the provisions of that treaty. We consider 

more an European town than Calcutta or any of its neighbouring canton- 
ments, Since the period of the Copenhagen rupture the settlement has 
grievously declined .” — Bishop Heberts Journal, 1823 . 
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the stipulations therein contained as calculated to 
improve and secure the interests of the Vizier, as 
well as those of the Company ; and to provide more 
effectually hereafter for the good government and pro- 
sperity of Oude, and consequently for the happi- 
ness of its native inhabitants.” 

The Court of Directors were not so tardy in the ex- 
pression of their sentiments relative to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Henry Wellesley, as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Oude. At this period they became possessed with 
the notion, (which was, in reality, a most mistaken 
one,) that the Marquess Wellesley entertained a wish 
to reduce and limit the powers and chartered privileges 
of the East India Company. On this ground they 
promptly resented Mr. 11. Wellesley’s appointment, 
“ as a virtual supercession of the just rights ” of the 
civil servants of the Company, who alone, according to 
the charter of the Honourable Company, were eli- 
gible for employment in the civil service of the go- 
vernment of India. Disregarding altogether Mr. H. 
Wellesley’s services in Oude, (which they very highly 
approved of,) the Directors peremptorily ordered, 
“ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forthwith — and 
some whispered that the object of the Marquess 
Wellesley in his arrangements, was to provide lucra- 
tive places for his brothers. 

The Board of Control, however, interposed its 
authority, prohibiting the Court of Directors from 
interfering with the appointment of Mr. Henry Wel- 
lesley on the following grounds : — First, because the 
service to which Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being 
not in the fixed and ordinary line of the Company’s 
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service, and not permanent, but extraordinary and 
temporary, it did not appear that the rights of the 
covenanted servants, or the law which prescribed 
the mode of supplying vacancies, were infringed ; 
secondly, because occasions might occur in which, 
for extraordinary duties, the employment of persons 
without the line of the Company’s service might be 
expedient; thirdly, because if there existed any such 
cases, it was proper to wait for the reasons of the 
Governor-General, before a decision was pronounced ; 
especially as Mr. Wellesley, it was probable, would 
have resigned his office, before the order for his re- 
moval could be received; and as he had disinterest- 
edly declined all emoluments beyond the amount of 
what would have belonged to him, as private secretary 
to the Governor-General.* 

* Henry Wesley, or Wellesley, G.C.B., was born January 20, 177.3. 
His first appointment was as secretary to the British embassy at Stock- 
holm In 1707, he accompanied Lord Malmesbury, the Ambassador- 
Extraordinary, to Lisle, and afterwards went with Lord Wellesley to 
India as Private Secretary to the Governor-General. In 1801, he was 
appointed Lieutenant- Governor of Oude ; and after his return to Eng- 
land in 1805, a Lord of the Treasury. He subsequently succeeded the 
Marquess Wellesley as Envoy-Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Spain. In 1807 he was appointed Joint-Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, and was returned as representative in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Eye, in the county of Suffolk. In 1803 he 
married Charlotte, second daughter of the Earl of Cadogan, and had issue 
three sons, Henry, William, and Gerald, and one daughter, Charlotte. 
He was divorced from his lady in 1810; and in the year 1816, mar- 
ried Georgiana Charlotte Augusta, daughter of James, first Marquess 
of Salisbury, by whom he had issue one daughter, Georgiana Char- 
lotte Mary. Having for years been his Britannic Majesty's Ambas- 
sador at the court of Vienna, and being sworn a member of the Privy 
Council, he was on the 2nd of January, 1828, raised to the peerage by 
letters patent as Baron Cowley of Wellesley, in the county of So- 
merset. LorfJ Cowley is now her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. 
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These discussions naturally generated feelings of 
estrangement between the Governor-General and the 
Court of Directors, which subsequently broke out 
into open differences upon the questions of Free 
Trade and Fort William College. Lord Wellesley, 
who was conscious of not being actuated in respect 
to his brother by sordid motives, thought that he 
had been treated with a want of generosity by 
those in whose service he had spent so much 
energy : on the other hand, the contracted jealousies 
of the then members of the Court of Directors, led 
them to imagine that the Marquess, whose fame 
filled Europe and Asia, would in the end endeavour 
to subvert their authority, and interfere with the 
monopolies enjoyed by the Company. As soon as 
the objects for which he had been appointed were 
accomplished, the Hon. Henry Wellesley resigned the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of Oude. 

But although the Court of Directors had, after 
the most mature consideration, expre.sscd their appro- 
bation of the new treaty with the Vizier of Oude, 
which was also sanctioned by every person of au- 
thority in India; and though the courteous recep- 
tion which the Vizier gave to the Marquess Wel- 
lesley on his visit to Lucknow, and the cheerful 
and voluntary aid rendered by that Prince in the 
prosecution of the subsequent war with the Mah- 
rattas, showed that, however wounded his feelings 
or excited his fears might have been at first, he 
speedily became reconciled to a treaty which conferred 
advantages on himself, on his subjects, and the Com- 
pany, — the conduct of Lord Wellesley and the Hon. 

VOL. II. N 
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Henry Wellesley in respect of Oude, was made the 
subject of the most violent denunciations in Par- 
liament; which were re-echoed by various publica- 
tions, eager to espouse the cause of the oppressed 
against great public delinquents, or even those 
against whom a primd facie case of suspicion at- 
tached. How was it possible for any one, necessarily 
in utter ignorance of the real merits of the trans- 
actions, to read unmoved in those days of impeach- 
ments, the following passages from the articles of 
accusation against the Governor-General of India? — 
“ That notwithstanding the embarrassment and 
danger arising from intrigues so perfidious, — notwith- 
standing the alarming threats and personal insults 
from the said Henry Wellesley daily received, — not- 
withstanding the great numbers and menacing at- 
titude of the Company’s troops, — notwithstanding the 
orders for a seizure, by hostile means, of the whole 
of the dominions of Oude, had actually been issued 
by the said Marquess Wellesley; all this notwith- 
standing, the Nabob Vizier did, until he had ex- 
hausted every means of remonstrance, until resist- 
ance could no longer be continued without immi- 
nent danger to his life, and to the lives of his family, 
withhold his assent from and decidedly reject the 
treaty of cession as aforesaid; under the mask of 
which treaty, but in fact by force of arms, the said 
Marquess Wellesley did wrest from the said Nabob 
Vizier a territory yielding an annual revenue of one 
crore and thirty-five lacs of rupees (or 1,682,500/.). 
That though the said Nabob Vizier, thus persecuted 
and plundered, dreading further acts of injustice 
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and violence, and anxiously wishing for the future 
to be free from the interference of British amity 
and advice, most earnestly besought the said Mar- 
quess Wellesley to leave him the sole management 
of the territory unto the said Nabob Vizier now 
remaining; the said Marquess Wellesley by means of, 
and in concert with, his brother aforesaid, did, in man- 
ner and terms the most haughty and insulting, reject 
the said request, — guaranteeing unto the said Nabob 
Vizier and his heirs the sovereignty of the said re- 
maining territory solely upon the condition that 
they should hold it under such a system of admin- 
istration as might be recommended by the officers 
of the said East India Company: and that this in- 
jurious and degrading condition was, by the said 
Marquess Wellesley, imposed under the impudent pre- 
text of its being necessary, in order to secure the ful- 
filment of the treaty of 1798;* according to the letter 
as well as the spirit of which treaty the whole of the 
dominions of Oude were guaranteed to the Na- 
bob Vizier and. his heirs for ever, with ‘fuU au- 
thority over his said dominions, his household af- 
fairs, his troops and his subjects.’ That proceed- 
ing in the completing of a triumph so inglorious, 
the said Marquess Wellesley, by means of and in 
concert with his said brother Henry Wellesley, did 
at the moment of his taking possession of the ter- 
ritories to the Company ceded as aforesaid, impose 
new and unprecedented burdens upon the people, 
augmenting in a proportion of nearly one half the 
revenues from them before collected, and employ- 


* Negotiated by Sir John Shore. 
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ing in the collection of those revenues, in extort- 
ing from the husbandman the very means of ex- 
istence, those troops, those British regiments, which, 
with his wonted imincerity, he had introduced 
under the specious guise of a desire to defend 
the country against the external enemies, and to 
relieve the people from internal oppression. That 
having by means of these, his extortions and other 
acts of oppression and tyranny^ excited the resist- 
ance of certain among the Zemindars* and Eajahs 
before described, the said Marquess Wellesley did, 
by means of and in concert with his brother aforesaid, 
cause the mansions and retreats of the said Rajahs to be 
surrounded, attacked, and plundered, and tlie said 
Eajahs, their faithful adherents, their relations, vassals 
and servants to be barbarously slain; thus finishing in 
violence and murder-, that which in fraud and perfidy 
he had begun ; and that in order to stijle the groans 
of complaint, to extinguish all hope of redress, and 
his fraudulently acquired and tyrannical power the 
more securely to preserve and to exercise, he the 
said Marquess Wellesley, as well by hin^elf as by his 
brother aforesaid, did declare, and unto the Princes and 
people of India did, through the means of such declara- 
tion, proclaim, that no change of administration in 
Britain could stay the course of his proceeding as 
aforesaid; falsely and audaciously thereunto adding, 
that the said course, a course of fraudulent pretences, 
of pecuniary extortion, of political encroachment, and 
of territorial invasion and umrpalion, ‘ had already 
received the approbation of his Sovereign, of Par- 


* Collectors of Revenue 
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liament, and of the Company.’ That in all and 
singular the above-recited acts and proceedings, the 
said Richard Colley, Marquess Wellesley, has been 
wholely unmindful of the solemn engagements of 
duty to the said East India Company, to his Sovereign, 
and to his country, by him entered into ; has daringly 
contemned the Parliament, the King, and the laws, and 
dishonoured the British nation and name, and has 
therein being guilty of high offences, crimes, and 
misdemeanours.”* 

While these charges were pending, the Prince 

* In Auber^s Rise and Progress of British Power in India,” there 
is a letter from Mr. Pauli, dated 9th of February, 1803, then at 
Lucknow, to Sir John Malcolm, Secretary to the Governor-General. 
Mr. Pauli was engaged in commercial business in Oude, which 
rendered his presence necessary in that kingdom. The Vizier had 
some dislike to his presence, and he forbade him to enter the country. 
By the intervention of the British resident, however, Pauli was per- 
mitted to proceed to Lucknow. Referring to the friendly offices of 
Major Malcolm, he observes, ‘‘As the most pernicious consequences 
must liave attended a compliance with the very unjust request of his 
Highness, (tlie Nabob,) I feel a proportional degree of obligation to 
you, and a sense of gratitude that nothing can diminish.” He had 
transmitted a paper containing some commercial grievances to the 
Governor-General, to which alluding, he adds, “ 1 sincerely hope and 
trust that I have not offended his Excellency in the mode I adopted of 
transmitting rny address to his Lordship. Colonel Scott, to whom I 
submitted it, thought it out of his department ; and my friend Syden- 
ham acquainted me that direct communication with Lord Wellesley 
was best. If, therefore, I have offended, it Avas unintentional ; /or «<«- 
siblj/ do I ftel the obligations lam under to his EcctHencj/j for whom I 
have onlj/ sentiments of gratitude and profound respect. This was on the 
9th of February, 1803, long after the occurrence of the transactions in 
Oude, which, on the 25th of June, 1805, (Pauli having in the interim re- 
turned to England, and obtained a scat in Parliament,) this person ad- 
vanced as the ground of nn impeachment against the Marquess Wellesley ! 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. vii,(1806) p. 391. 
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Regent solicited the Marquess Wellesley to join the 
Cabinet — so lightly did his Royal Highness esteem 
the malevolence of his Lordship’s pertinacious ac- 
cuser. But Lord Wellesley declined the offer of the 
Regent, till the House of Commons had pronounced 
a decisive opinion on the matter; which it is almost 
unnecessary to add was an entire and honourable 
acquittal, conveyed to his Lordship in a vote of 
thanks, for his general conduct in the performance 
of his arduous and responsible duties as Governor- 
General of India. 

The following letters from the unpublished MSS. will 
show pretty decisively what really were the feelings of 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude towards the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, in the years 1802 and 1803, after the date of 
cruelties, oppressions, and so forth, alleged by Pauli 
to have been inflicted upon that sovereign by his 
Excellency : — 

GORE OU8ELEY, ESQ., TO CAPT. MERRICK 8HAWE. 

“ Luclcnow, 17th July, 1802. 

“ My dear Shawe, 

“ By this day’s dawk I have the honour to send 
Lord Wellesley’s picture, which I think is the most 
inimitable likeness and highest finished picture Mr. 
Place ever painted. 

“ The Nawab, understanding from Mr. Place, whom 
he found at work on Lord Wellesley’s picture, that it 
was intended for Lady Wellesley, requested me to en- 
treat as a particular favour from you that you would 
endeavour to find out from Lord Wellesley what sized 
picture her Ladyship would like to wear (as he thinks 
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the accompanying one too large), that he might get 
another copy, and after having it neatly set in dia- 
monds, have it presented to her Ladyship ; and if you 
have any compassion on me you will endeavour to 
ascertain his Lordship’s pleasure immediately, and 
give me a line^ if possibly, by return of dawk, as the 
Nawab is so impatient to have it done, that he’ll bore 
me night and day till your answer arrives. Yours, 
ever sincerely, Gore Ouseley.” 


FROM GORE OUSELEY, ESQ., TO CAPT. MERRICK SHAWE. 

“ Lucknow, 28th July, 1803. 

“ Dear Shawe, 

“ I have delighted Nawab by explaining to him 
the contents of the 13th inst., and he seems quite 
happy at the idea of the shawls being dispatched to 
Lady Wellesley. 

“ I have the pleasure to send, by this day’s dawk, 
a large parcel of seeds for his Excellency Lord Wel- 
lesley’s Ilindostan garden; and his Highness the Na- 
wab has filled two boats with plants and young trees, 
which will set off to-day or to-morrow, so that by the 
month of November the place will have assumed the 
appearance of a garden complete. 

“ Lord Valentia is off in the middle of the rain. 
Beport says, we are soon to have the pleasure of see- 
ing you in this part of the world. Yours, sincerely, 

“ Gore Ouseley.”*' 


* Afterwards Sir Gore Ouseley. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Honours ascribed to the Founders of Universities and Colleges. — The 
British Seminaries. — The Foundation of Fort William College, one of 
the most memorable Events 'n the Marquess Wellesley’s Administra- 
tion. — Design in founding the College — No Course of Training or 
Study at tlnit time for the Civil and Military Servants of the Company. 
— The Necessity of Education for these Public Servants demonstrated 
m Notes by Lord Wellesley. — Officers and Professors of the College. 
— Regulations. — Note of Mr. Wilberforcc to Mr. Pitt respecting the 
College. — Orders of the Court of Directors for the Abolition of the 
Institution, — Lord Wellesley’s deep Disappointment. — Motives of the 
Directors. — Importance of previous Training for Cadets destined for 
the Company’s Service. — Letter of Captain Robertson of the Engi- 
neers, to the Rev. Claudius Buclianan. — Reflections on the Site for a 
College, — Letter of tlio Rev. Claudius Buchanan, announcing that the 
College would be kept up to the end of 1803. — Appeal and Expostu- 
lation of Marquess Wellesley to the Directors. — Private Letter to 
David Scott, Esq. — Letter respecting the College, &c., to Lord Dart- 
mouth. — Adverse Opinion of Lord Tcignmouth. — His Eulogium on the 
Marquess Wellesley’s Government.-^Opinion of Dr. Carey, the distin- 
guished Missionary, on Fort William College. — Panegyric in the Ben- 
galee Language on Marquess Wellesley — Character of Carey. — Lord 
Wellesley expresses his indignant Feelings at the Conduct of the 
Directors respecting the College, in a Note to Lord Castlereagh. — 
Haileybury College. — Regulations, &c. — Benefits arising from it. — 
Impetus to Education in India. 

The founders of universities and great seats of 
learning are deservedly ranked among the benefactors 
of mankind. He that establishes a college is accorded, 
by the wise and virtuous, more honour than the man 
who overthrows an army, or subjugates a kingdom. We 
are accustomed to look with feelings of reverence and 
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gratitude to “those who planted and those who watered” 
those strong and luxuriant trees which fling abroad 
their venerable branches upon the banks of the Isis, the 
Cam, and the LiflFey, or form the academic bowers of 
the four ancient and famous Scottish schools. Future 
generations, when the fury of party spirit shall have 
spent its force, and when the petty animosities of the 
hour shall slumber in the tomb which alike encloses 
the bigot and philosopher, will inquire with kindling 
enthusiasm, who laid the foundation stone of the Uni- 
versity of London % — who, after a lapse of centuries 
of discord, suffering, and misgovcmment, restored to 
Munster, Connaught, and Ulster seminaries destined — 
is it too much to hope \ — to emulate the renown of the 
seats of piety and learning which at the dawn of Euro- 
pean civilization, tradition tells us, flourished in the 
peaceful shades of the insula sanctorum ? 

There is no portion of the administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley in India, brilliant, though many of 
his achievements were, to which we can look with so 
much unmixed satisfaction, as his foundation of the 
college of Fort William, which he erected as. a “light 
amid the darkness of Asia.” Within the stately walls 
of the university of Calcutta, his Lordship fondly hoped 
to train up a host of public-spirited men, capable of 
becoming efficient servants of the honourable Company 
which sways the sovereign power in India, and zealous 
upholders of British power in the East ; while within 
its secluded courts he opened a fountain at which he 
invited the native student, — the Mohammedan and 
Hindoo,— the Persian, Indian and Arabian, — to drink 
and be wise : — 
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‘‘ More durable than brass the frame 
Which here I consecrate to fame ; 

Higher than pyramids that rise 
With royal pride to brave the skies ! 

The College of Fort William, the object of so much of 
the Marquess Wellesley’s solicitude — has ceased to exist 
upon the basis on which it was originally constructed ; 
but the spirit which he breathed into the institution 
transmigrated into the East India College in Hert- 
fordshire, and the military school at Addiscombe, and 
the principles which the founder promulgated are now 
exerting a powerful influence throughout the vast 
Anglo-Indian empire. 

At the time that Lord AVellesley undertook the ad- 
ministration of the Indian government there was no 
course of training or study for the civil and military 
servants of the East India Company. Cadets proceeded 
at an early age from England to India, and they wdte 
forthwith placed in command of troops, of whose lan- 
guage, customs, religions, and feelings they knew no- 
thing ; being at the same time in ignorance of even the 
rudiments of military science. As to the civil servants 
of the Company, many were of opinion that anything 
like learning would be thrown away upon those whose 
principal duties were supposed to be “ the weighing of 
tea, the counting of bales, and the measuring of mus- 
lins 1 ” Indeed, at that period there was not such an 
institution as a military academy in England ;* in 
consequence of which circumstance, the Honourable 
Arthur Wellesley was sent to acquire a tHeoretical 
knowledge of warfare to the military school at Angers, 
in France. 


Quarterly Review j 1816 . 
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In an able and elaborate paper, which he called 
“ Notes by the Governor-General in Council,” the Mar- 
quess Wellesley unanswerably demonstrated the neces- 
sity of a strict systematic course of training and study 
for the formation of an eflScient class of public servants. 

“ The civil servants of the English East India Com- 
pany,” he remarked, “ can no longer be considered as 
the agents of a commercial concern. They are in fact 
the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign ; they 
must now be viewed in that capacity, with reference, 
not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. 
They are required to dischai^e the functions of magis- 
trates, judges, ambassadors, and governors of provinces, 
in all the complicated and extensive relations of those 
sacred trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar 
circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemnity of 
every public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of 
every public charge. Their duties are those of states- 
men in every other part of the world, with no other 
characteristic difference than the obstacles opposed 
by an unfavourable climate, by a foreign language, by 
the peculiar usages and laws of India, and by the 
manners of its inhabitants. Their studies, the dis- 
cipline of their education, their habits of life, their 
manners and morals shoidd therefore be so ordered 
and regulated as to establish a just conformity between 
their personal consideration, and the dignity and im- 
portance of their public stations, and to maintain a 
sufficient correspondence between their qualifications 
and their duties. Their education should be founded 
in a general knowledge of those branches of literature 
and science which form the basis of the education of 
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persons destined to similar occupations in Europe. To 
this foundation should be added an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history, languages, customs, and manners 
of the people of India, with the Mahommedan and 
Hindoo codes of law and religion, and with the poli- 
tical and commercial interests and relations of Great 
Britain in Asia. They should be regularly instructed 
in the principles and system which constitute the 
foundation of that wise code of regulations and laws 
enacted by the Governor-General in council, for the 
purpose of securing to the people of this empire the 
benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of the 
country, administered in the spirit of the British con- 
stitution. They should be well informed of the true 
and sound principles of the British constitution, and 
sufficiently grounded in the general principles of ethics, 
civil jurisprudence, the law of nations, and general 
history, in order that they may be enabled to discri- 
minate the characteristic differences of the several 
codes of law administered within the British empire in 
India, £tnd practically to combine the spirit of each in 
the dispensation of justice, and in the maintenance of 
order and good government. Finally, their early 
habits should be so formed, as to establish in their 
minds such solid foundations of industry, prudence, 
integrity, and religion, as should effectually guard them 
against those temptations and corruptions with which 
the nature of this climate and the peculiar depravity 
of the people of India will surround and assail them in 
every station, especially upon their first arrival in 
India. The only discipline of the service should be 
calculated to counteract the defects of the climate, and 
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the vices of the people, and to form a natural barrier 
against habitual indolence, dissipation, and licentious 
indulgence ; the spirit of emulation, in honourable 
and useful pursuits, should be kindled and kept alive 
by the continual prospect of distinction and reward of 
profit and honour ; nor should any precaution be re- 
laxed in India which is deemed necessary in England, 
to furnish a sufficient supply of men qualified to fill 
the high offices of the state with credit to themselves, 
and with advantage to the public. Without such a 
constant succession of men in the several branchy and 
departments of this Government, the wisdom and bene- 
volence of the law must prove vain and inefficient. 
Whatever course and system of discipline and study 
may be deemed requisite in England to secure an 
abundant and pure source for the efficient supply of 
the public service, the peculiar nature of our establish- 
ments in the East, (so far from admitting any relax- 
ation of those wise and salutary rules and restraints,) 
demand that they should be enforced with a degree of 
additional vigilance and care, proportioned to the 
aggravated difficulties of the civil service, and to the 
numerous hazards surrounding the entrance of public 
life in India. 

“ The age,” continued Lord Wellesley, “ at which 
the writers usually arrive in India is from sixteen to 
eighteen ; their parents or friends in England, from a 
variety of considerations, are naturally desirous, not 
only to accelerate the appointment at home, but to 
dispatch the young man to India at the earliest pos- 
sible period. Some of these young men have been 
educated with an express view to the civil service in 
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India, on principles utterly erroneous, and inapplicable 
to its actual condition. Conformable to this error, they 
have received a limited education, confined principally 
to commercial knowledge, and in no degree extended 
to those liberal studies which constitute the basis of 
education at public schools in England. Even this 
limited course of study is ioterrupted at the early 
..pa5toor<31Bffeen or seventeen years. 

“It would be superfluous to enter into any argument 
to demonstrate the absolute insufficiency of this class 
of young men to execute the duties of any station what- 
ever in the civil service of the Company, beyond the 
menial, loborious, unwholesome and unprofitable duty of 
a mere copying-clerk. Those who have received the 
benefits of a better education, have the misfortune to 
find the course of their studies prematurely interrupted 
at the critical period when its utility is first felt, and 
before they have been enabled to secure the fruits of 
early application. Both descriptions of young men, 
— those whose education has been originally erroneous 
and defective, and those, the early promise of whose 
studies has been unseasonably broken, — once arrived in 
India, are equally precluded from the means, either 
of commencing a new and judicious course of study 
adapted to their new situation, or of prosecuting that 
course which had been prematurely interrupted. Not 
only no encouragement is offered by the present con- 
stitution and practice of the civil service to any such 
pursuits, but difficulties and obstacles are presented by 
both, which render' it nearly impossible for any young 
man, whatever may be his disposition, to pursue any 
systematic plan of study, either witii a view to rmnedy 
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the defects, or to improve the advantages of his former 
education. On the arrival of the writers in India, they 
are either stationed in the interior of the country, or 
employed in some office d.t the presidency. 

“The early education of the civil servants of the East 
India Company is the source from which will ultimately 
be derived the happiness or misery of our native sub- 
jects ; and the stability of our government will bear a 
due proportion to its wisdom, liberality, and justice. 

“The defects of the present condition of the civil ser- 
vice may be comprised under the following heads : — 

“First, an erroneous system of education in Europe 
confined to commercial and mercantile studies. 

“ Secondly, the premature interruption of a course of 
study judiciously commenced in Europe. 

“Thirdly, the exposed and destitute condition of 
young men on their first arrival in India, and the want 
of a systematic guidance and established authority to 
regulate and control their moral and religious conduct 
in the early stages of the service. 

“Fourthly, the want of a similar system and authority 
to prescribe and enforce a regular course of study, 
under which the young men upon their arrival in India 
might be enabled to correct the errors, or to pursue and 
confirm the advantages of their European education, and 
to attain a knowledge of the languages, laws, usages 
and customs of India, together with such other branches 
of knowledge as are requisite to qualify them for their 
several Nations. 

“Fifthly, the want of such regulations as shall establish 
a necessary and inviolable connection between promo- 
tion in the civil service and the possession of those 
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qualifications requisite for the due discharge of the 
several civil stations. 

“It is obvious that an education, exclusively European 
or Indian, would not afford an adequate remedy for such 
of these defects as relate to the morals and studies of 
the East India Company’s servants, and would not qualify 
them for the discharge of duties of so mixed and com- 
plicated a nature, involving the combined principles 
of Asiatic and European policy and government. Their 
education must therefore be of a mixed nature, its 
foundation must be judiciously laid in England, and the 
superstructure systematically completed in India.” 

Impelled by these and other equally cogent considera- 
tions, the Marquess Wellesley in council issued orders 
for the foundation of the college of Fort William, on the 
10th of July, 1800. His Lordship had instituted a 
careful and laborious investigation into all the circum- 
stances of the three presidencies likely to be affected 
by such an institution, previously to the foundation of 
the college ; and had bestowed the utmost care on the 
regiUations, statutes, and every necessary detail con- 
nected with it. The Governor-General in council 
appointed the following officers and professora of the 
college ; — 

The Council of the College : The Rev. David Brown, 
Provost ; the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost ; 
the Honourable Henry Wellesley, George Hilaro, 
Barlow, Esq., Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. 

Professors : George Hilaro Barlow, Esq., (Professor 
of the Laws and Regulations of the British Government 
in India,) Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq., (Professor 
of the Persian Language,) Lieutenant John Baillie, 
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(Professor of the Arabic Language,) John Gilchrist, 
Esq., (Professor of the Hindostanee Language,) the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan (Professor of Greeek, Latin, and 
’English Classics). 

Teachers, &c. The Rev. William Carey, (Teacher of 
the Bengalee and Sanscrit Languages,) James Din- 
widdie, LL.D., (Teacher of Mathematics,) Mr. Du 
Plessy, (Teacher of Modern Languages,) Mr. Lumsden, 
(Assistant in the Persian department,) Mr. Rothman, 
(Secretary to the Council of the College). 

REGULATIONS, &C. 

“ Fort William, July lOtli, 1800. 

“ Whereas it has pleased the Divine Providence to 
favour the counsels and arms of Great Britain in India 
with a continued course of prosperity and glory; and, 
whereas, by the victorious issue of several successive 
wars, and by the happy result of a just, wise, and mo- 
derate system of policy, extensive territories in Hindos- 
tan, and in the Deccan, have been subjected to the 
dominion of Great Britain, and under the Government 
of the Honourable the English East India Company, in 
process of time a great and powerful empire has been 
founded, comprehending many populous and opulent 
provinces, differing in language, manners, and habits, 
and respectively accustomed to be governed according 
to peculiar usages, doctrines, and laws ; and whereas, 
the sac]red duty, true interest, honour, and policy of the 
British nation require that effectual provision should 
be made at all times for the good government of the 
British empire in India," and for the prosperity and 
.happiness of the people inhabiting the same ; and 

VOL. II. o 
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many wise and salutary regulations have accordingly 
been enacted from time to time by the Governor-Gene- 
ral in council with the benevolent intent and purpose 
of administering to the said people their own laws, 
usages, and customs in the mild and benignant spirit 
of the British constitution : and whereas, it is indis- 
pensably necessary, with a view to secure the due exe- 
cution and administration of the said wise, salutary, and 
benevolent regulations in all time to come, as well as of 
such regulations and laws as may hereafter be enacted 
by the Honourable the English East India Company that 
the persons exercising high and important functions in 
the government of India should be properly qualified to 
discharge the arduous duties of their respective oflSces 
and stations ; should be sufficiently instructed in the 
general principles of literature and science ; and should 
possess a competent knowledge as well of the laws, 
government, and constitution of Great Britain as of the 
several native languages of llindostan and the Deccan, 
and of the laws, usages, and customs of the provinces 
which the said civil servants respectively may be ap- 
pointed to govern ; and whereas, the early interruption 
in Europe of the education and studies of the persons 
destined for the civil service of the Honourable East 
India Company, precludes them from acquiring, previ- 
ously to their arrival in India, a sufficient foundation 
in the general principles of literature and science, or a 
competent knowledge of the laws, government, and 
constitution of Great Britain ; and many qualifications 
essential to the proper discharge of the arduous and 
important duties of the civil service in India, cannot 
be otherwise fully attained than by a regular coume of 
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education and study in India, conducted under the 
superintendence, direction, and control ^ the supreme 
authority of the government of these possessions ; and 
whereas, no public institution now exists in India 
under which the junior servants appointed at an 
earlier period of life to the civil service of the Honour- 
able the English East Tnd^ Company, can attain the 
necessary means of qualifying themselves for the high 
and arduous trusts to which they are respectively des- 
tined ; and no system of discipline or education has 
been established in India for the purpose of directing 
and regulating the studies of the said junior servants, 
or of guiding their conduct upon their first arrival in 
India, or of forming, improving, or preserving their 
morals, or of encouraging them to maintain the honour 
of the British name in India by a regular and orderly 
course of industry, prudence, integrity, and religion ; 
the most noble Richard Marquess Wellesley, Knight of 
the illustrious Order of St. Patrick, &c., &c., Governor- 
General in council, deeming the establishment of such 
an institution and system of discipline, education, and 
study, to be requisite for the good government and sta- 
bility of the British empire in India, and for the main- 
tenance of the interests and honour of the Honourable 
English East India Company, his Lordship in council 
hath therefore enacted as follows : — 

“ II. — A College is hereby founded at Fort William 
in Bengal for the better instruction of the junior civil 
servants of the Company in such branches of literature, 
science, and knowledge, as may be deemed necessary 
to qualify them for the discharge of the duties of the 
different oflS,ces constituted for the administration of 

O.-l 
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the government of the British possessions in the East 
Indies. H 

“ III. — A suitable building shall he erected for the 
College, containing apartments for the superior officers, 
for the students, for a library, and for such other pur- 
poses as may be found necessary. 

“ IV. — The Governor-General shall be the Patron 
and Visitor of the College. 

“ V. — The members of the Supreme Council, and the 
judges of the sudder dewanny adawlut, and of the ni- 
zamut adawlut shall be the governors of the College. 

“ VI The Governor-General in council shall be 

trustee for the management of the funds of the College, 
and shall regularly submit his proceedings in that ca- 
pacity to the Hononrable the Court of Directors. 

“ VII. — The Comptrolling Committee of Treasury 
shall be Treasurers of the College. 

“ VIII. — The Accountant-General, and the Civil 
Auditor shall be respectively accountant and auditor of 
accounts of the College. 

“IX. — The Advocate-General and the Honourable 
Company’s standing Counsel, shall be the Law Officers 
of the College. 

“ X. — The immediate government of the College shall 
be vested in a Provost and Vice-Provost, and such 
other officers as the Patron and Visitor shall think 
proper to appoint, with such salaries as he shall deem 
expedient. The Provost, Vice-Provost, and all other 
officers of the College, shall be removable at the discre- 
tion of the Patron and Visitor. 

“ XI. — The Provost shall always be a clergyman of 
the Church of England, as established by law. 
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“XII, — Every proceeding and act of the Patron and 
Visitor shall be submitted to the Hpnourable the 
Court of Directors, and shall be subjected to their 
pleasure. 

“ XIIL — The primary duties of the Provost shall be 
to receive the junior civil servants on their first arrival 
at Fort William, to superintend and regulate their 
general morals and conduct, to assist them with his 
advice and admonition, and to instruct and confirm 
them in the principles of the Christian religion, accord- 
ing to the doctrine, discipline, and rites of the Church 
of England, as established by law. 

“ XIV. — The Patron and Visitor shall establish 
such professorships, with such endowments as shall be 
judged proper. 

“ XV. — Professorships shall be established as soon as 
may be practicable, and regular courses of lectures com- 
menced, in the following branches of literature, science, 
and knowledge : — 

“Languages. — Arabic, Persian, Shanscrit, Ilindoos- 
tanee, Bengal, Telinga, Mahratta, Tamul, Canara ; 
Maliomedan law, Hindoo law, ethics, civil jurispru- 
dence, and the law of nations; English law, the regula- 
tions and laws enacted by the Governor-General in 
council, or by the governors in council at Fort St. 
George and Bombay respectively, for the civil government 
of the British territories in India ; political economy, 
and particularly the commercial institutions and in- 
terests of the East India Company; geography and 
mathematics ; modem languages of Europe ; Greek, 
Latin, and English classics ; general history, ancient 
and modern ; the history and antiquities of Ilindoostan 
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and the Deccan ; natural history, botany, chemistry, 
and astronomy. 

“ XVI. — The Patron and Visitor may authorise the 
same professor to read lectures in more than one of the 
enumerated branches of study, and may at any time 
unite or separate any of the said professorships, or 
may found additional professorships in such other 
branches of study as may appear necessary. 

“ XVII. — The Provost and Vice-Provost after having 
remained in the government of the college for the 
complete period of seven years ; and any professor, 
after having read lectures in the college for the com- 
plete period of seven years, or of twenty-eight terms, 
and after having respectively received, under the hand 
and seal of the Patron and Visitoi’, a testimonial of 
good conduct during that period of time, shall be en- 
titled to an annual pension for life, to be paid either in 
Europe or in India, according to the option of the party. 
The pen.sion shall be in no case less than one-third of 
the annual salary received by such Provost or Vice- 
Provost respectively during his continuance in the 
government of the college, or by any such professor, 
during the period of his regular lectures. The pension 
may, in any case, be increased at the discretion of the 
Patron and Visitor. 

“ XVIII. — All the civil servants of the Company who 
may be hereafter appointed on the establishment of the 
presidency of Bengal, shall be attached to the college 
for the first three years after their arrival in Bengal, 
and during that period of time the prescribed studies 
in the college shall constitute their sole public duty. 

“ XIX. — ^All the civil servants now on the establish- 
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ment of the presidency of Bengal, whose residence in 
Bengal shall not have exceeded the term of three 
years, shall be immediately attached to the college for 
the term of three years from the date of this regu- 
lation. 

“ XX. — Any of the junior civil servants of the Com- 
pany in India, whether belonging to the establishment 
of this presidency, or to that of Fort St. George or of 
Bombay, may be admitted to the benefits of the insti- 
tution by order of the Governor-General in council for 
such terms, and under such regulations, as may be 
deemed advisable. 

“ XXL — Any of the junior military servants of the 
Company in India, whether belonging to the establish- 
ment of this presidency or that of Fort St. George, or 
of Bombay, may be admitted to the benefits of the 
institution, by order of the Governor-General in coun- 
cil, for such tenns, and under such regulations, as may 
be deemed advisable. 

“ XXII. — In the college at Fort William, four terms 
shall be observed in each year ; the duration of each 
term shall be two months. Four vacations shall also 
be established in each year; the duration of each vaca- 
tion shall be one month. 

“ XXIII. — Two public examinations shall be holden 
annually, and prizes and honorary rewards shall be 
publicly distributed by the Provost, in the presence of 
the Patron and Governors, to such students as shall 
appear to merit them. 

“ XXIV. — Degrees shall be established, and shall be 
rendered requisite qualifications for certain offices in 
the civil government of Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
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Bombay; and promotion in the civil servifee shall be 
he necessary result of merit, publicly approved ac- 
cording to the discipline and institutions of the 
college. 

“ XXV. — Statutes shall be framed by the Provost of 
the college respecting the internal regulation, dis- 
cipline, and government of the college ; but no statute 
shall be enforced until it shall have been sanctioned by 
the Patron and Visitor. The statutes so sanctioned 
shall be printed according to a form to be prescribed by 
the Patron and Visitor. 

“ XXVI. — The Patron and Visitor shall be empowered, 
at all times, at his sole and exclusive authority, to 
amend or abrogate any existing statute, or to enact any 
new statute for the regulation, discipline, and govern- 
ment of the college. 

“XXVII. — A regular statement of all salaries, appoint- 
ments, or removals of the officers of the college, shall 
be submitted by the Patron and Visitor of the college 
at the expiration of each term, to the Governor-Gene- 
ml in council, and by the Governor-General in council 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors ; printed 
copies of all statutes enacted by the Patron and Visitor, 
shall be also submitted to the Governor-General in 
council, and to the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
at the same periods of time and in the same manner.” 

Lord Wellesley distributed his Notes, Regulations, and 
Statutes far and wide; and both the heads of the 
college and his Lordship were sanguine that the insti- 
tution would receive the support of both the Crown and 
the Honourable Company. It appears from the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. Wilberforce to Mr. Pitt, 
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that the chief oflScers of the college fully expected the 
patronage and approbation of the King. “ You got, I 
hope, the book of exercises of the students in Lord 
Wellesley’s college in Calcutta, which the college desired 
might be presented to his Majesty. They did me the 
honour (owing, I believe, to my knowing well one of 
the chief officers of the college,) to ask me to present 
it ; adding, that if I declined, they wished me to give it 
to Mr. Addington, then Prime Minister, to be presented 
to his Majesty by him. From what I know of them, I 
am sure that your presenting it will be more con- 
formable to their wishes. Only don’t forget it, and let 
me be authorised by you to report that it was gra- 
ciously received.” 

Both the college and its founder were, however, 
doomed to meet with the most severe disappointment. 
The Court of Directors, while professing to applaud the 
design and unequivocally sanction the principles on 
which Lord Wellesley had acted, for some reason 
never sufficiently explained, ordered the college to be 
abolished. The greatness of the expense, was the 
excuse put forward ; but the truth appears to be, that 
the men of mere facts, figures, and money-bags, were 
not reasoned out of their predilection for the old 
routine of mere mercantile utility ; they had not suf- 
ficiently entered into Lord Wellesley’s enlightened and 
comprehensive views for uplifting the character of the 
natives of India ; and we fear we must add, that they 
were actuated by some small personal piques, because 
the Governor-General had attempted to execute, on a 
scale of such magnitude, so grand a design, without pre- 
vious authoi^ity from Leadenhall-strcct. 
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The absolute necessity of some preliminary training 
in the cadets destined for the Company’s military ser- 
vice, is very forcibly pointed out in the following letter 
from Captain Robertson of the engineers, to the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan : — 

“ I have endeavoured, agreeably to your suggestions, 
to turn over in my mind and arrange such thoughts as 
have occurred to me on the subject of the newly pro- 
posed college or academy for young men destined for 
the military service. In endeavouring to arrange my 
thoughts on this important subject, I have considered 
what are the inducements, and what may be the views, 
of the Government in founding such an establishment. 
It appears to me, that Government are aware that the 
majority of the young men who come out to the service 
are youths just from school ; and, however well edu- 
cated they may have been, or whatever progress they 
may have made as schoolboys, yet it is impossible 
that, immediately upon their landing, they can be quali- 
fied to take upon them and discharge the important 
duties of commissioned officers among troops whose 
language and manners they are utter strangers to. 

“ I humbly conceive that the primary object of 
Government in founding the establishment, is to give 
to those young officers an opportunity of acquiring an 
adequate knowledge of the Hindostanee and Persian 
languages; as also of becoming acquainted with the 
characters, dispositions, customs, religious distinctions, 
&c. of the troops whom they are destined to command. 
That this is absolutely necessary, must be obvious to 
every reflecting mind, and most particulaily so upon 
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the present system of service, when young men, imme- 
diately upon their arrival in this country, arc appointed 
to and promoted in native regiments. 

“ It appears to me that Government are satisfied of 
the necessity of detaining the young men for the above- 
mentioned important purposes, and are at the same 
time willing, and even anxious to form such an estab- 
lishment, and adopt such a system as may give them 
the opportunity of still further improvement ; so as to 
qualify them, upon joining their respective corps, to 
appear with credit to themselves, and so as to enable 
them to discharge with advantage to the .service what- 
ever duties they may be employed upon. 

“ It is with real diffidence that I venture to ofifer my 
opinions ; yet at the same time, as I have had tong 
experience in the subaltern line of the service, and 
have not passed my time without observation, I have 
frequently remarked the disadvantages of young men 
being attached to native corps without any knowledge 
of the language or of military duties ; and I am there- 
fore induced to proceed and venture such ideas as occur 
to me. 

“ It appears to me, that so many young men collected 
together, must be under the control and superintend- 
ence of at least one officer, of the rank of major or 
captain, who is to be assisted with an able adjutant. 

“ The duties of the assistant are the most important ; 
he is to teach them the manual exercise, and to habi- 
tuate them to military duties, and to give them their 
first lessons in tactics. 

“ The duties of the superintending officer would be 
very important, difficult, and laborious. He has not 
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only the common difficulties of variety of character, 
genius, and disposition to watch over; -but he is to 
instruct and direct the studies of a number of young 
men who have made a very unequal progress in their 
education. Many will be found tolerable classical, 
scholars, well founded in arithmetic, and who have made 
some progress in mathematics. Others will be 'found 
who have very little knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, and who only know the simplest rules in arith- 
metic, and have not had one lesson in mathematics. 
It is obvious that it is impossible to do them all equal 
justice without dividing them into classes, and forming 
such an establishment of professors as cannot be the 
intention of Government. Still, however, such a sys- 
tem may be adopted as will give every one an oppor- 
tunity of reaping considerable advantages. 

“ I suppose the principal part of their time will be 
devoted to Oriental literature, and that such arrange- 
ments have been already made as render superfluous 
my attempting to say anything on the subject. 

“ The next object most worthy of their attention is 
a competent knowledge of the mathematics. Mathe- 
matics arc the foundation of so much future know- 
ledge ; beside which they strengthen the young mind, 
and dispose it to a certain accuracy of thinking and 
reasoning on all subjects that come under its contem- 
plation. 

“ I would therefore recommend that they be all 
formed into one mathematical class, and f^t they 
meet in class five days in the week, for at least one 
hour in the day ; where they are to be examined on 
the lessons that may have been given out or read to 
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them the preceding day. It is not intended to make 
them deep mathematicians, but to instruct them in 
what is absolutely necessary to the military man. 
They should be well founded in the first principles or 
^elements, — that is, in the properties of the triangle, the 
square, and the circle ; after which they should learn 
that most useful and valuable branch, plane trigo- 
nometry, and then immediately have instruments put 
into their hands and be shewn the use of them. After 
this it may perhaps be possible to give them a few 
lessons in actual mensuration, — so far, at least, as to fix 
in their memories the instructions they have had in 
plane trigonometry, by measuring heights and dis- 
tances, and at the same time pointing out to them the 
great utility of logarithms.” 

In an anonymous note on the college of Fort Wil- 
liam, among the Wellesley MSS., we find the following 
pertinent observations : — 

“ The whole world will contemplate this institution 
when a general peace permits them ; and whatever be 
its present circumstances, important benefits to the 
British interests and character may be acquired by am- 
plifying its objects, by dwelling on its prospects, and 
by extending its fame. The peculiar necessity of the 
institution as to our own country, its peculiar situation 
in this country, its useful light in the darkness of Asia, 
and its novel appearance to the learned world in Eu- 
rope, will soon — very soon confirm the wisdom of the 
institution, and give it a stability which no power can 
shake that does not shake the British Empire. 
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“ As to the site of the college, it is perhaps not of 
material consequence. 

“ The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are said 
to have been planted in the interior of the kingdom, 
that their peaceful shades might not be disturbed by * 
the alarms of war. They are now both in the heart of 
towns. So are all the colleges on the Continent and 
in America. 

“ The vicinity of a town has many advantages. 

“ Those learned men who have given the theory of 
a college their consideration, have uniformly recom- 
mended it to be built at some distance from a town. 
But they have also observed that a flourishing and well- 
endowed college must necessarily create a town ; and 
in India a college will create a bazaar. 

“ If the college of Fort William be supported on the 
principles on which it has been founded, it will flourish 
anywhere.” 

The order of the Directors produced consternation 
in the college. The following is a copy of a letter 
addressed by the Vice-Provost to the senior student 
of the institution after its receipt, announcing Lord 
Wellesley’s intention to delay the execution of the fatal 
order : — 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ As some unforeseen rumour prevails in the col- 
lege respecting a letter from the Court of Directors to 
Lord Wellesley on the subject of the coll^j^ I will 
thank you to mention that the letter of the Court of 
Directors contains the most unqualified approbation of 
the plan and of the purposes of the institution. Their 
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only objection has been to the expense ; they observe, 

‘ that they have great pleasure in expressing their high 
approbation of the public spirit and conspicuous talents 
of Marquess Wellesley in the conception and arrange- 
ment of a plan which, under other circumstances of the 
Company’s finance, they should have thought deserving 
the most serious consideration.’ They therefore pro- 
pose that the college should be modelled on a reduced 
plan, confining it to two or three languages, and cut- 
ting off the additional allowance of the students. 

“ Ilis Excellency being sensible that such reduction 
would not answer the purposes of the present institu- 
tion, and that the objection as to expense arises from 
supposing that the college is on a scale of magnitude 
which does not exist, has resolved to represent those 
circumstances to the Court of Directors, in the confi- 
dence that they will sanction the existing insti- 
tution. 

“ In the mean time, to prevent the necessity of 
students coming from the other presidencies before the 
college be finally established, his Excellency has, by an 
Act of Council, declared the abolition of the college on 
the 31st of December, 1803. 

“ Till that period the existing institution shall re- 
main as it now is, subject to the regulations and sta- 
tutes concerning it ; as it is his Lordship’s determin- 
ation that it shall be supported by every degree of 
energy his government can afford to it ; that merit, as 
hitherWI'^shall be cpnspicuously rewarded, and that 
discipline shall be strictly preserved, agreeably to the 
statutes of the institution. 

“ The Bombay and Madras students of 1799 and 
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1800, leave college agreeably to the regulation at the 
end of 1802, and those of 1801 at the end of 1803, 

“ Yours, &c. Claudius Buchanan.” 

“ June 14, 1802.” 


In a dispatch dated, Fort William, 5th of August, 
1802, extending to one hundred and forty-one para- 
graphs, the Marquess Wellesley respectfully expostu- 
lates with the Court of Directors on the orders which 
they had issued, and earnestly pleads the cause of the 
noble institution he had founded. 

Having explained every part of the machinery of the 
college, stated the exact amount of expense, and de- 
scribed the beneficial effects which had already been 
experienced from the institution, the noble Lord con- 
tinued : — “ The Honourable Court after the receipt of 
this dispatch will be enabled to proceed to a final deci- 
sion of this important question with information amply 
sufficient to illustrate all its essential parts ; and if 
the immediate results of the Court’s renewed delibera- 
tion should be to command this government to accele- 
rate the abolition of the college, and to demolish that 
institution at any period of time earlier than the 31st 
of December, 1803, you may be assured that in the 
arduous situation which I now hold I would manifest a 
prompt and dutiful obedience to an order which would 
be founded on a full knowledge of the state of local 
circumstances in India, and of all the motives which 
now direct my opinion and conduct, ^ 

“ In such an event I should certainly discharge my 
duty with promptitude and dispatch ; Wt I must have 
renounced the fixed convictions of my judgment, and I 
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must have extinguished the warmest sentiments of my 
heart before I could discharge such a duty without 
suffering the most severe pain and regret in reflecting 
on the public benefits which must flow from the estab- 
lishment of this institution, and the public calamities 
which must attend its abolition. 

“ The objects proposed by the institution are the most 
interesting, comprehensive, and important which could 
be embraced by any public establishment, and their 
accomplishment is absolutely requisite for the good go- 
vernment and stability of the empire, and for the main- 
tenance of the interests and honour of the Company, 
and of the nation in India. 

“Many of these objects have already been accom- 
plished by the effects of the institution under the eyes 
of this Government, and all of them promise to be 
secured by the countenance and stability of thejsame 
system of discipline and study. 

“ With such experience, and such prospects, I cannot 
abandon the auspicious hope that the representations 
submitted to you in this letter may prove the means of 
inducing the Honourable Court to restore to their civil 
service in India the inestimable advantages which must 
be destroyed by the destruction of the college of Fort 
.William, and to suffer the establishment of the college 
of Fort William to remain unaltered until I shall have 
the honour of reporting in person to the Court the con- 
dition and effects of the institution, and of submitting 
to youiisch details may enable the Court to exercise 
its final judgment on the whole plan. 

“The expense of the institution is greatly overbalanced 
by the importance and magnitude of its beneficial con- 

voL. n. p 
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sequences. I should be guilty of disrespect as well as 
of injustice towards the East India Company, if I could 
suggest that the Court of Directors, with a full know- 
ledge of the objects and principles of this institution, 
and with ample proofs of its ’actual success, could now 
admit an opinion that the sum of money now requisite 
to defray the charges might be applied to any other 
purposes more beneficial to the interests of the Com- 
pany in India. 

“I therefore close this letter with a perfect confidence 
that the Honourable Court will issue, without delay, a 
positive command for the continuance of the college of 
Fort William until further orders ; and although my 
resignation of the office of Governor-General precludes 
the hope of my being employed as the instrument for 
restoring this important benefit to these valuable do- 
minions, I shall embark from India with a firm reliance 
that ray successor will execute the salutary orders of 
the Honourable Court for the restoration of the college 
of Fort William, with the same zeal for the public ser- 
vice, and of attachment to the public interest and 
honour which induced me to found this institution.”* 

By the same dispatch the following private letter 
was forwarded, which gives strong expression to the 
writer’s feelings : — ^ 

* It deserves to be recorded, to the honour of Eorl Minto, that his 
Lordship exerted himself strenuously to restore the College. 
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LORD WELLESLEY TO DAVID SCOTT, ESQ. 

' (Private.) 

“ Fort William, August 12tli, 1802. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ The Court of Directors have given me so much 
trouble in defending myself against their unwarrantable 
attacks, that I have scarcely time for the current busi- 
ness of the Government, and that I am actually com- 
pelled to leave many important affairs in suspense 
while my time is devoted to my polemical correspon- 
dence with the Honourable Court^ still less can I 
attempt to acknowledge the letters of my private cor- 
respondents ; but I cannot suffer this dispatch to de- 
part without a line to you. I must, however, hope that 
you will pardon a short note. 

“ k have received your letters to the first week of 
March, and I have seen your speeches, and your letters 
to Lord Dartmouth. Although the conscious sense of 
the service which I have rendered to the public, and of 
the injuries which I have suffered, must raise my indig- 
nation, and must occasionally excite sentiments of dis- 
gust and even anger in my mind, I assure you most cor- 
dially that I feel with the strongest degree of gratitude 
the zealous and honourable part which you have acted 
towards me ; and as I should be ashamed of any senti- 
ment of private gratitude unconnected with public 
duty, so I am satisfied that you would never give your 
countenance to my cause if you were not convinced 
that it is the cause of Great Britain in India. 

“ I was happy to 'receive the letter from the Secret 
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Committee respecting tbe state of Mr. Scott, juniors 
house. You will learn that I made such use of that 
communication as appeared to your. ‘friends to be 
best. 

“ I have desired Lord Dartmouth to communicate to 
you my letter respecting the College. I cannot describe 
to you the extent of the mischief which the Court’s 
orders on that subject would have occasioned if carried 
into effect. The College must stand, or the Empire 
must fall. 

“ Lord Dartmouth, also, at my desire, will give you 
copies of statements of accounts which will prove to 
you that the finances in India are already restored. 
This was the great object of my pursuit, and I trust 
it will prove an honourable termination of my govern- 
ment. 

“ I hope Mrs. Salmond is arrived in good health and 
quite recovered.’ Ever, my dear Sir, yours most# sin- 
cerely, Wellesley.” 

The subjoined private letter to Lord Dartmouth, 
written about the same time, will be read with much 
interest : — 

TO THE EIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OP DARTMOUTH, &C. 

(Private.) 

“ Fort William, 5th August, 1802. 

“My dear Lord, 

“My last private letters to your Lordship were 
dated on the 7th and 8th of June, since which I have 
had the honour to receive your Lordship's private let- 
ters of the 2nd and 3rd of February, the Idtest date of 
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any private communication which has reached me from 
your Lordship. 

“ The official dispatches will apprise you of the dates 
of the dispatches received by the Governor-General in 
council from the Court and the Committee, as well as 
of the general state of aifairs in India. I have only to 
add my private assurances that we now enjoy the most 
promising state of prosperity, together with perfect 
tranquillity, and with every appearance of security and 
continued repose. 

“ I am anxious to receive instructions respecting the 
private trade : if your Lordship’s commands should not 
reach me in the course of another week, I must pro- 
ceed to act upon my own judgment, which will induce 
me to continue without variation the licence granted 
in the last year to the private merchants under similar 
restrictions, ‘conformably to the principles stated in my 
letter to the Court of Directors of the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1800. 

“ I shall hereafter resume the whole subject of the 
private trade in an official form of discussion, for the 
purpose of vindicating my conduct and opinions ; and 
I shall then furnish your Lordship with a statement of 
facts and arguments which will abundantly satisfy you 
of the incontrovertible justice of those sentiments in 
which you have done me the honour to concur with 
me. 

“Your Lordship will have anticipated the painful sen- 
sations which I must have experienced in receiving the 
orders of the Court of the 27th of January, for the im- 
mediate abolition of the College at Fort William. 
Having endeavoured to explain the various considera- 
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tions affecting that interesting question in a letter 
addressed to the Chairman in this dispatch, I shall not 
trouble your Lordship with any further details on the 
subject, merely referring you to a copy of my letter to 
the Chairman, now transmitted for your use. I must, 
however, anxiously request your Lordship to interpose 
effectually (if it should be necessary,) for the restor- 
ation of this indispensable institution. I trust you 
may be able to persuade the Court to concur with you 
in early measures for this salutary purpose : at all 
events it is highly desirable that I shall receive orders 
without delay on a question of such delicacy and im- 
portance. Your • Lordship will observe that if your 
orders should be considerably delayed, the institution 
will expire under my order in council of the 24 th of 
June. I think it proper to apprise your Lordship 
( and I leave it to your discretion to use the informa- 
tion as you think fit,) that if the Court should ulti- 
mately abolish this institution, it is my fixed and 
unalterable resolution to propose to Parliament, imme- 
diately after my return to England, a law for the 
restitution of an establishment which I know to be 
absolutely requisite for the good government of these 
possessions. So convinced am I of the necessity of 
this institution, that I am determined to devote the 
remainder of my political life to the object of establish- 
ing it, as the greatest benefit which can he imparted to 
the public service in India, and as the best security 
which can be provided for the welfare of our native 
subjects. The East India Company can afford the ex- 
pense of the institution ; if, however, this proposition 
be contested, on just grounds, the public ought to 
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indemnify the Company for the amount of the charge. 
WUhout such a system of discipline and study in the 
early education of the civil service, it will be utterly 
impossible to maintain our extensive empire in India. 

“Your Lordship will have received intelligence of the 
reductions already effected in the military charges at 
the several presidencies, and you will find their nature 
and amount more particularly detailed in my letters 
by this dispatch. Whatever can be accomplished with 
safety, justice, and propriety towards a further reduc- 
tion of military charges, will be attempted by me 
during my continuance in India ; and I trust that 
your Lordship will never suffer any person to hold the 
station of Governor-General, on whom you cannot rely 
for a just attention to the economy of every branch of 
the public charges, especially those of the military de- 
partment. Peremptory orders from England relative 
to such details tend to embarrass and degrade the local 
government. 

“ Your Lordship will rejoice with me in the prosper- 
ous state of the finances of India exhibited by the 
accompanying statements. The regular official ac- 
counts will be forwarded in about a month. I enter- 
tain a reasonable hope that the actual result of the 
year 1802-3 will be more favourable than the esti- 
mate. 1803-4 will certainly prove a year of unex- 
ampled prosperity ; every branch of the revenue 
promises improvement ; the civil charges will not be 
augmented, and the militaiy charges may possibly be 
diminished. 

“ I am at a loss to account for the reasons which have 
so long delayed in England the confirmation of the 
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treaty with the Carnatic. Considerable inconvenience 
and danger have already arisen in consequence of this 
delay. 

“ I am concerned to say that the Government of Fort 
George is at present ifeduced to an alarming state of 
inefficiency and disunion, the necessary effect of 'the 
late measures adopted by the Court of Directors against 
Lord Clive’s administmtion. That government has 
absolutely escaped from my hands ; nor can I be re- 
sponsible for its conduct until the authority of an 
adequate governor of Fort St. George, and my author- 
ity also, shall be restored without reservation, at that 
distracted settlement. On this subject I have the 
honour to transmit an extract of a letter which will 
afford your Lordship a strange but true picture of the 
state of Fort St. George. 

“ I expect hourly your Lordship’s approbation of the 
treaty of Oude. The Ceded Provinces continue in a 
state of perfect tranquillity. My brother Henry ex- 
pects to be able to conclude a triennial settlement of 
the land-revenue in a few weeks, and then proposes to 
quit the government as soon as I can introduce a pro- 
per police into the country. 

“ By a newspaper which has accidentally reached me 
I perceive with pleasure that the Court of Directors 
has appointed Mr. Barlow to the provisional succession 
of the Governor-General. Although in my letter to 
the Chairman I have not adverted to the possibility of 
my continuance in India beyond the month of January, 
1803, I wish your Lordship to understand that no 
change has taken place in my sentiments since the 
date of my letters of the 13th of March, 1802, to your 
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Lordship, and to Mr. Addington. My intention is to 
abide by the result of the reference stated in those 
letters to his Majesty’s Ministers. Your Lordship will 
feel that the injury which my authority has received 
by the abolition of the College” and by other obvious 
circumstances in the late dispatches from the Court, 
must increase my anxiety to receive the fullest and 
most' ■y.g.equivocal assurances of support from his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister? .as the only possible security for the 
due discharge of any' £v notions in this Government. 
Any want of this support must ui once compel mo to 
deliver over my charge to Mr. Bario^ I have the 
honour to be with great regard and esteem, my dear 
Lord, your most faithful and obedient servant, 

“Wellesley.” 

“ PS. I request your Lordship’s attention to a copy 
of a very able letter from Mr. Webbe, on the sub- 
ject of the study of the Oriental languages at Fort 
St. George. 

“I request your Lordship to furnish my brother, 
Mr. Pole, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. D. Scott with 
copies of my letter to the Chairman on the subject of 
the college. Mr. Addington, I conclude, will see it 
officially : but I apprehend that the Court may be dis- 
posed to bury it in the abyss of Leadeuhall-strect. I 
also am anxious that the same persons should see the 
statements of account now transmitted. I propose to 
send a copy of them to Mr. Dundas.” 

Lord Teignmouth doubted the practicability of the 
plan. “ Its success,” observes his Lordship in a letter 
to Mr. Grant, “ must evidently depend not only on the 
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abilities and attention of the Provost, Vice-Provost, and 
Professors, but on the invariable attention of the Gover- 
nor-General as Patron and Visitor, the members of the 
Supreme Council, and other superintending officers. 
Notwithstanding the temptation held out to the stu- 
dents of a salary beyond their exigencies, I cannot 
conceive, if any option were left to them, that the 
generality of servants would submit to the discipline 
and confinement of a college ; and to subdue this, and 
other principles of counteraction, will require inces- 
sant care and vigilance, and great judgment in framing 
the rules of discipline. The superintending officers 
must feel an interest in the success of the institution, 
or like others, it will sink into an establishment of 
idleness. If Marquess Wellesley were himself to remain 
in India until the objects of the institution were well 
advanced, my doubts would be removed; but both you 
and myself know individuals who would think their 
time and attention ill bestowed upon the college. I 
confess my reluctance,” says Lord Teignmouth, in the 
same letter, “ to hint any limitations of a plan which 
does him so much honour; but your judgment will 
correct my opinion. I cannot conclude without apply- 
ing the following Virgilian lines to him as a deserved 
tribute of applause : — 

' Tu regere impcrio populos, Roinane, mtmeiito : 

Hffl tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere niorem, 

Parcerc subjectis, et debellarc superbos,* ” 

The following letter will further tend to show how 
deeply solicitous Lord Wellesley was for the stability 
of Fort William College : — 
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FROM MR. D. SCOTT TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ I have but once been from the room I write this 
in for the last fortnight, and that was to see Lord 
Castlereagh on the Qollege, &c. &c. Nothing but the 
strong wish which I felt to ease your mind could have 
carried me from my wife’s bed-room, and nothing 
but this could enable me to write a single word 
now. 

“ ll<y life, and its effects, (for either happiness with 
her, or most extreme misery by the loss of her must 
. result), has for many days agitated me severely, and I 
dread to say what is the most probable expectation. I 
had resolved to move for the papers respecting the Col- 
lege, in the House of Commons, unless Lord Castlereagh 
would immediately act. On Monday he intreated me 
not to move for the papers, but to give him time, and 
he would pledge himself for not being too late in effect- 
ing all that could be effected, and with which he was 
confident I would be satisfied. He told me in con- 
fidence, what so pressed upon him with the others at 
present, as made him, from necessity, require more time. 
I gave way to his wishes. Since then, the papers show 
what that was. These will show you that a plan almost 
similar to Mr. Diindas’s which was approved by you, 
who undertook to execute it, has been adopted. 

“ The present plan is only on a smaller scale and less 
efficient. Had they sent you two millions sterling, it 
would have done, — and which I pressed all I could. 
Lord Castlereagh assured me he had written satisfac- 
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torily on the College, &c. &c., and would go into the 
subject as soon as I was fitter for such a subject, and 
the present matter was settled, — war or no war, which 
seems very doubtful. Your lady and all the family are 
well. Be so good as to acquaint Captain Salmond that 
his wife is in perfect health, and my nephew, Mr. Robert 
Scott, that his family are also all veil* You shall hear 
from me as soon again as 1 am able to write. You will 
receive with this the newspaper giving the late mes- 
sages from his Majesty to the House on the occasion 
of his immediate preparation for war, or as the best way 
to prevent our liaving one. The plan for paying. off the 
Indian debt also : as to it, who enabled them to pay it 
off 1 I am, my dear Lord, your ever much obliged and 
afflicted friend, D. Scott.” 

‘‘ London, lltli March, 1803.” 


The interference of the Board of Control rescued 
the College from destruction during Lord WeUesley’s 
administration ; but the controversy between the Go- 
vernor-General and the Directors was protracted till his 
Lordship’s departure for England, and all his efforts 
could not finally save the College. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall have to consider 
the influence of the College of Fort William, as a means 
of promoting the spread of Christian Tcnowledge in Asia, 
fn connexion with the Marquess Wellesley’s efforts to 
suppress the bloody superstitions of the Hindoos. This 
will, however, be a proper place to record the unequi- 
vocal testimony of one of the greatest evangelical 
missionaries that England has sent forth in modem 
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times, in favouf of the general utility of the institu- 
tion.* 

At one of the public disputations in the year 1804 
at which C. Go wan, Esq., a student of the college, pro- 
nounced a declamation in the Shanscrit language. Dr. 
Carey, the Shanscrit teacher and moderator of the 
disputation, addressed the Marquess Wellesley, the 
founder and patron of Fort William College, who was 
present on the occasion, in a spe'ech of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation ; — 

“ My Lord, — “ It is just that the language which 
has been first cultivated under your auspices, should 
primarily be employed in gratefully acknowledging the. 
benefit and in speaking your praise. 

“ The ancient language, which refused to disclose 
itself to the former Governors of India, unlocks its 
treasures at your command, and enriches the world 
with the history, learning and science of a distant age. 

“ The rising importance of our collegiate institution 
has never been more clearly demonstrated than on the 
present occasion ; and thousands of the learned in dis- 
tant nations will exult in this triumph of literature. 

“ What a singular exhibition has been this day pre- 
sented to us ! In presence of the supreme Gover- 

• The Venerable Mr. Carey, for many years the Baptist Missionary 
in the north of India, following the steps of Schwartz in the south — in 
Oriental and classical learning his superior, and not inferior in laborious 
study and Christian zeal. Carey was the author of a Grammar of the 
Shanscrit Language, 900 4to pages ; of a Grammar of the Bengal Lan- 
guage ; of a Grammar of the Mahratta Language ; of a Translation of the 
Scriptures into the Bengal Language ; and of various other useful works 
in Oriental literature. — Buchunan, 
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nor of India, and of its most learned and illustrious 
characters, Asiatic and European, an assembly is con- 
vened in which no word of our native tongue is spoken, 
but public discourse is maintained on interesting sub- 
jects in the languages of Asia. The colloquial Hindos- 
tanee, the classic Persian, the commercial Bengalee, the 
learned Arabic, and the primaeval Shanscrit, are spoken 
fluently, after having been studied grammatically by 
English youth. Did ever any university in Europe, or 
any literary institution in this or any other age or 
country, exhibit a scene so interesting as this ! And 
what are the circumstances of these youth 1 They are 
not students who prosecute a dead language with uncer- 
.tain purpose, impelled only by natural genius or love of 
fame ; but having been appointed to the important of- 
fices of administering the government of the country 
in which these languages are spoken, they apply their 
acquisitions immediately to useful purposes, — in distri- 
buting justice to the inhabitants, — in transacting the 
business of tlie state, revenual and commercial, — and 
in maintaining official intercourse with the people in 
their own tongue, and not as hitherto by means of an 
interpreter. 

“The literary proceedings of the day amply repay all 
the solicitudfe, labour, and expense that have been 
bestowed on this institution. If the expense had been 
a thousand times greater, it would not have equally 
the immensity of the advantages, moral and political, 
that will ensue. 

“ I, now an old man,” continued the venerable 
Card|^, “ have lived for a long series of years among the 
Hindoos ; I have been in the habit of preaching to 
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multitudes daily, of discoursing with the Bramins on 
every subject, and superintending schools for the 
instruction of the Hindoo youth. Their language is 
nearly as familiar to me as my own. This close inter- 
course with the natives for ' so long a period, and in 
diflFerent parts of our empire, has alforded me opportu- 
nities of information not inferior to those which have 
hitherto been presented to any other person. I may 
say, indeed, that their manners, customs, habits, and 
sentiments are as. obvious to -me as if I was myself a 
native. And knowing them as I do, and hearing as I 
do their daily observations on our government, charac- 
ter, and principles, I am warranted to say (and I deem 
it my duty to embrace the public opportunity now 
offered me of saying it) that the institution of this 
College was wanting to complete the happiness of the 
natives under our dominion ; for this institution will 
break down that barrier (our ignorance of their lan- 
guage) which has ever opposed the influence of our 
laws and principles, and has despoiled our administra- 
tion of its energy and effect. 

“ Were, however, the institution to cease from this 
moment, its salutary effects would yet remain. Good 
has been done which cannot be undone. Sources of 
useful knowledge, moral instruction, and political uti- 
lity, have been opened to the natives of India which 
can mv&r be closed ; and their civil improvement, like 
the gradual civilization of our own country, will ad- 
vance in progression for ages to come.” 

Alluding to the students in the college. Dr. Carey 
turning to the Marquess Wellesley, continued, “ 'Riese 
illustrious scholars, my Lord, the pride of their country 
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and the pillars of this empire, will record your name 
in many a .tongue, and secure your fapxe for ever. 
Your fame is already recorded in their hearts. The 
whole body of youth of this service hail you as their 
father and their friend ! Your name will be safe in 
their hands. No revolutimi of opinion or change 
of circumstances can rob you of the solid glory 
derived from the humane, just, liberal, and magnani- 
mous principles which have been embodied by your 
administration. 

“To whatever situation the course of future events 
may call you, the youth of this service will ever remain 
the pledges of the wisdom and purity of your govern- 
ment. Your evening of life wilt be constantly cheered 
with new testimonies of their reverence and affection, 
with new proofs of the advantj^es of the education 
you have afforded them ;* and with a demonstration 
of the numerous benefits, moral, religious, and political, 
resulting from -this institution ; benefits which will 
consolidate the happiness of the millions of Asia and 
the glory and welfare of our country.” 

In a letter to Lord Castlereagh, of the 19th of June, 
1804, after stating that it was his intention to submit 
his views on the controversy between him and the 
Court of Directors respecting the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, to Lord Castlereagh in a future letter the Mar- 
quess Wellesley gives vent to his wounded feelings in 
the following observations : — 

“ In the mean time I trust it is unnecessary for me 

♦ ^his prediction was completely verified, as we shall have occasion 
more particularly to remark hereafter ; vide speech of W. B. Bailey, Estj. 
Appendix, vol. iii. 
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to repeat to your Lordship the assurance cither of my 
unqualified.contempt and abhorrence of the proceedings 
and propensities of the Court of Directors, or of my 
* determination to withhold any public reprehension of 
the wickedness of that graceless faction until I shall be 
enabled to claim the justice of my king and country in 
my place in the House of Lords, before a tribunal with 
whom is righteous judgement.” 

It is but justice to the Honourable East India Com- 
pany to say that after the heat of these discussions 
had passed away, in a magnanimous spirit, they took 
up the plan of Lord Wellesley and put it into execu- 
tion with so much success, that many have doubted 
and still doubt whether the maintenance of Fort Wil- 
liam College as originally designed would have been 
more useful to the servants of the Company than the 
College at Haileybury. This question is yet open ; but 
the experience of several years has shown that the^ 
education imparted at Haileybury has had a most im- 
portant influence in elevating the general character of 
the servants of the East India Company, and has ad- 
ded an immense impetus to the cause of Native edu- 
cation in India.* Colleges and schools under the pa- 
tronage of the Government are springing up in every 
part of India; and the day we trust will yet arrive 
when a University of Calcutta will realise the renown 
and accomplish the mighty ends which the founder of 
Fort William College hoped to have seen achieved in 
his own day.f 

• The regulations of Haileybury College, expenses of the establishment, 
&c., will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 

t The following notice, recently published in Oovernment general 

VOL. II. Q 
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Mr. Wilberforce was among those who regretted the 
parsimonious hostility of the Directors to compre- 
hensive plans of the Governor- General. In a letter to 
Archdeacon Wrangham, dated November, 1807, that 
active philanthropist observes, “ I think I see you in- 
timate a predilection, in which I fully share with you, 
as I have often told my friend, Mr. Grant, for Lord 
Wellesley’s East India College. I own, considering the 
immense revenues of our East Indian empire, I would 
have economised anywhere rather than there. The 
institution surely will not answer the same ends, if it 
he continued on a contracted scale. It must be ele- 
vated high, it must he rendered brilliant and dazzling 
to attract the notice of surrounding nations, and at-- 
tract the various literati. I greatly deplore its having 
been so shorn of its beams, and wish it restored to its 
primeval splendour!" 

orders, bears honourable testimony to the spread of intelligence among 
the natives of India : — 

“ GIIOSAUn SCHOLARSIUl*. 

“ General Department, N. IV. P. Agra, the June, 1845. — Educa- 
tion. — Notification. — Rajah Sut Churn Ohosaul having munificently 
placed at the disposal of the local committee of public education in Be- 
nares, the sum of Rs. 5000, in founding a Scholarship in the Govern- 
ment College at that station, the Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased 
to notify, tliat the sum will be invested to the best advantage, and the 
interest appropriated to the maintenance of a scholarship to be hereafter 
called ‘ the Ghosaul Scholarship.' ” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Intelligence of the Resignation of the Pitt Ministry reaches India. — Its 
Effects. — Letter from Lord Clive to Marquess Wellesley, enclosing 
Extracts from the Morning Post, &e. — Letters of Lady Jane Diindas 
to Marquess Wellesley. — The New Cabinet — Mr. Addington a w'arin 
Supporter of Lord Wellesley’s Policy. — Letter of Mr. Macj)herson, ex- 
Governor General of India. — Letter of Mr. Addington to Marquess 
Wellesley. — Lord Wellesley’s Distiibution of Patronage. — Guided 
solely by Merit and Capacity. — Results of his Mode of selecting Public 
Servants. — Uninfluenced by the Recornincmlations of Powerful Indi- 
viduals. — Applications from Persons of Ranh and Influence preserved 
in the Wellesley MSS. — Letters of Mr. Dundas, Mr. George Rose, 
Lord Castlereagh, liord Dartmouth, Lord Fife, Mr. Wellesley Pole, 
Lady Amelia Campbell, &c. — Letters from Mr. * * * * to Lord Wel- 
lesley, respecting his Son’s Marriage in India. 

The intelligence of the resignation of the Pitt Mi- 
nistry which was subsequently followed by the forma- 
tion of an administration by Mr. Addington, naturally 
e-Kcited a strong feeling of interest, not unmixed with 
anxiety, in the minds of the various members of the 
Government of India. The inability of Mr. Pitt to 
redeem his implied pledge to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, that the union should be followed up by a 
removal of all disabilities on the professors of that 
religion, (the inveterate prejudices of George III. un- 
fortunately offering an insuperable obstacle to a wise 
and just line of policy, which, if adopted when pro- ^ 
posed by the genius.of Pitt, would have added dignity 
to his Majesty’s crown, and conferred inestimable bene- 
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fits upon his kingdom,) was ostensibly the cause of the 
retirement of the Ministry. But it was quite evident 
that the resignation of Mr. Pitt indicated an approach- 
ing negotiation with Buonaparte ; and the servants of 
the Crown and East India Company in the three presi- 
dencies and Ceylon, naturally began to inquire how 
British interests in Asia would be affected by any 
treaty requiring a restitution of the conquests made 
during the war. The Marquess Wellesley received the 
first intelligence of the resignation of Mr, Pitt and his 
colleagues in the following letter from Lord Clive : — 


(Private.) 

Fort St. George, 9th June, 1801. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ The Active, which left England the 31st of De- 
cember, and Lisbon the 19th of February, has brought 
English newspapers, procured at the latter place, up to 
the 10th of February, but not in any regular series. 

“A ministerial paper, however, of the 9th, and an 
opposition print of the 10th of that month, state a 
change of ministry with so much confidence, that I 
consider the intelligence, however unwelcome, too im- 
portant to be withheld for a moment from your Lord- 
ship’s consideration. I have accordingly directed 
everything in the few papers which I have received, 
that bears any relation to this momentous change, to 
be copied for transmission to your Lordship by this 
express. Duplicates of these extracts, or the originals, 
with any further information which I may be able to 
procure, shall be transmitted by Captain Malcolm, who 
embarks for Bengal on the 11th inst. I have tire 
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honour to be, my dear Lord, with the most sincere re- 
gard and esteem, your Lordship’s most faithful servant, 

“ CilVE.” 

The extracts enclosed wore articles from the Mom^ 
mg Post, 2nd of February, and Gazetteer, from the 
Courier, from the Porcupine, and from the Morning 
Post, 10th of February. 

The following letter from Lady Jane Dundas, wife of 
the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, (soon after ren- 
dered conspicuous as Lord Melville,) was written to 
the Marquess Wellesley during the ministerial crisis : — 

LADY JANE. DUNDAS TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

“ Wimbledon, 3rd April, 1801. 

“I beg you will do me the favour to accept a draw- 
ing which will be sent at the same time with this in 
the Henry Dundas. Nothing but the dread of being 
forgot by an old friend could have induced me to do so 
conceited a thing, or to have offered you so trifling a 
mark of my friendship. It has been thought a pretty 
drawing here, but you may be of a different opinion ; 
if, however, you see any resemblance, or any part of 
the good wishes it is meant to express to you, perhaps 
you may be induced to forgive its faults, and give it a 
place in your room. 

“ If your friends in this country have been good and 
faithful correspondents, you will, before you receive 
this, have heard some wonderful things, and such as I ^ 
am sure will not have given you pleasure. It has 
been so eventful a spring, and so many unlooked-for 
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occurrences have been crowded into the time, that to 
look back upon the last two months, I own, makes me 
quite giddy. Mr. Pitt is perfectly well, and in better 
spirits than most other people, or than any of his 
friends. Of Mr. Dundas I may say the same, except 
that I do not think him in steady good health, tho’ 
he sometimes looks as well as ever he did. You will, 
of course, hear how handsomely the East India Com- 
pany have behaved to Mr. Dundas ; and, indeed, the 
manner in which they treated the subject of his resig- 
nation, and the pension they voted to him, were very 
gratifying to him and all of us. I am grieved to say 
that Mr. Pitt has left us this morning, I am afraid, to 
go to llolwood for the last time : there arc some 
changes in his situation that I own I am childish 
enough to hear with no philosophy. Mr. Dundas 
scolds me for it ; and they don’t seem to affect Mr. Pitt 
one way or the other. 

“ The King, thank God, is recovering his strength ; 
though his nerves and constitution have been so shook 
by his illness that it will be long before he will be as 
well as he was before. 

“We have often the pleasure of seeing the Bishop ; 
he is anxious, as we all are, for accounts of your bro- 
ther’s* safe arrival in India. Make my kindest 
compliments to him. Mr. Dundas desires to be affec- 
tionately remembered both to you and to him. Believe 
me ever, with sincere regard, your faithful humble 
servant, J. Dundas.” 

“P.S. The Duchess of Dorset either is, or is just 
going to be, married to Lord Whitworth.” 

• The Hon. Henry Wellesley is here referred to. 
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Personally, however, the Marquess Wellesley had 
but little reason to regret the changes in the Cabinet. 
His Lordship had the satisfaction of learning, both 
through public and private channels, that his policy in 
India was as cordially approved of by the new Minister, 
as by his predecessor. 

Mr. Addington* was entrusted with his Majesty's 
commands to form a Government on the 17th of 
March, 1801 ; but the Administration was not com- 
pleted till July 30th. The following composed the 
Addington Ministry : — 

Mr. Addington, Premier. 

Duke of Portland, Lord President. 

Lords Hawkesbury, Pelham, and Hobart, Secre- 
taries of State. 

Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Piivy Seal. 

Earl St. Vincent, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Auckland, Postmast&r-General. 

Mr. Charles Yorke, Secretary at War. 

Sir Edward Law, Attorney-Oeneral. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval, Solicitor-General. 

Mr. Dudley Ryder, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Mr. Thomas Steele and Lord Glenbervie, Paymas- 
ters of the Army. 

The following letter from Mr. Maepherson, a confi- 
dential friend of Mr. Addington, to the Marquess 
Wellesley, was written in the month following the 
formation of the new Ministry : — 


• Afterwards Lord Sidmouth. 
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MR. JOHN MACPHEESON TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

“ Brompton, 18th April, 1801. 

“My Lord, 

“ There is but one ground on which I have any 
right to introduce a Company’s servant to your Lord- 
ship — that of enlarging the field on which your own 
disposition leads you to do good. Mr. Plowden, the 
brother of the youth to whom I give this note, and 
all his family, are most grateful to your Lordship’s at- 
tention to the first deputation of that family to Bengal. 
But it is well known that it is neither to families, to 
recommendations, or interest that your Lordship pays 
attention in your advancement or employment of men 
who serve in India ; — it is the unanimous voice of 
all our settlements there, that merit and the capacity 
to serve are the only recommendations to your Lord- 
ship. This I state as s,fact, and not as a compliment. 

“ Your Lordship, in lamenting, perhaps, the retreat 
of some of your great friends in this country from the 
highest offices in the Administration, has great reason 
to confide in the present Minister. I have long ad- 
mired and confided in Mr. Addington ; and in one of 
his speeches, as Speaker, before the throne, of which I 
sent your Lordship the French translation, he paid 
your successes in India the highest and justest compli- 
ment that ever was expressed. For years back I have 
been in the habit of showing Mr. Addington all my 
correspondence with the Continent, from the period of 
my return from thence in 1794 ; and he has effectually 
embraced the great system which was the original basis 
of the. Coalition ; which the enemy has since availed 
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themselves of, after^we had refused to treat, and on 
which I sincerely trust that the present Minister, aided 
by his predecessors, and uniting the confidence of the 
King and the Prince, and the good men of all parties, 
will be finally able to adjust with the Continent a solid 
peace. 

“ The preparations from India against Egypt will do 
your Lordship credit in any issue. But in your acqui- 
sition of Mysore you have made us independent of any 
circumstances relative to Egypt. Seringapatam and 
Prince of Wales's Island will enable us to obtain a 
solid] security for our power in India, in any difficulty 
of future negotiation about Ceylon and the Cape. 

“ The measures which your Lordship has been wisely 
takuig to induce the Company’s servants to qualify 
themselves for the collection of our revenues, and the 
clear distribution of justice to the natives, give me the 
greatest pleasure ; they are so consonant to the sys- 
tem I had anxiously laboured to introduce in more 
branches, and which arc now very well understood in 
this country. 

“ The new possessions which France has acquired in 
Europe, and in a position so dangerous to this country, 
and the immense increase of our debts, with our inte- 
rior distress, — in other words, the real poverty of the 
inferior classes, — ^lead us to place our best hopes in the 
proper regulation of our India revenues, and the con- 
solidation of a system of finance in that country that 
will keep the rich natives in a continued depen- 
dence on the existence and prosperity of our Asiatic 
government. 

“ I shall not be surprised if this subject is taken up 
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upon a grand scale by the present Administration, and 
in a happy conformity to your . Lordship’s ideas. 

“ I will not say a word on the subject of the Car- 
natic further than that, when your Lordship peruses 
a copy of my letter to the Ifabob, which you were 
pleased to return to me, you will find that its whole 
object was to use my little influence with the son of 
my original friend, the best of our Nabobs, to aid in 
contributing to the credit and prosperity of your Lord- 
ship’s administration. 

“ The Prince was to write to your Lordship in fa- 
vour of Colonel Peter Murray, whose services on a 
former critical revolutionary occasion are well known 
to his Royal Highness and the Duke of York : but I 
suggested the rule which I understood had been Jaid 
do^ra by your Lordship relative to appointments and 
recommendations from even the highest sources. 

“ In return for the trouble of perusing this note, I 
take the liberty to enclo.se to your Lordship a little 
work which you will peruse with more pleasure. I 
have the honour to be, with sincere respect and esteem, 
your Lordship’s most humble servant, 

“ John Macpherson.”* 

In conveying the note of the Ilpuse of Commons to 
Lord Wellesley, on the .5th of October, 1799, Mr. Ad- 
dington, then Speaker, addressed his Lordship in the 
following terms ; which convey the substance of th^ 
speaker’s remarks alluded to by Mr. Maepherson : — 

* Mr. Maepherson, as the senior member of council at Calcutta, aa* 
sumed the government of India immediately after the departure of Mr. 
Warren Hastings, and held that office till the appointment of the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis, 
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“ Wisdom and vigour in council, and talents and ex- 
ertions in the field, have eminently characterised the 
civil and military services in India during the period 
of your Lordship’s administration ; and the effects of 
those measures which have been adopted are to be 
found in the overthrow of a restless and perfidious 
power, in the dissolution of a menacing and formidable 
confederacy, and in the improved security of the Bri- 
tish possessions in that quarter of the globe. Allow 
me, my Lord, so far to indulge my own feelings upon 
this occasion as to assure your Lordship, and those who, 
under your auspices, contributed to successes so splen- 
did and important, that, in the discharge of my official 
duty, I have never experienced a higher gratification 
than in being the channel of affording this additional 
proof that great and glorious services will ever be dis- 
tinguished by the applause, admiration, and gratitude 
of the Commons of Great Britain.” 

In the letter of Mr. Maepherson to the Marquess 
Wellesley, reference has been pointedly made to the 
rule laid down and acted upon by the noble Lord in 
all the appointments vested in his hands. It will be 
found that one of the chief reasons why the adminis- 
tration of Lord Wellesley in India was so preeminently 
distinguished was, that in the distribution of what is 
called the “ patronage ” of office, he was guided solely 
by the capacity and personal respectability of the can- 
didates. •'Mr. Maepherson paid the Governor-General 
no undeserved compliment when he remarked "It is 
the unanimous voice of all our settlements that merii 
and capacity to serve are the only recommendations to 
your Lordship.” No man’s family connection, no pow- 
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erfiil recommendations, no “influence,” personal or 
political, could secure more -than the cold civility of 
the Governor-General, unless the aspirant had solid 
claims to the notice of'his Excellency. Lord Welles- 
ley felt the responsibility of government, and there- 
fore was scrupulously careful in the selection of the 
instruments he employed. He laboured anxiously, not 
only to secure in the military and political service of 
the government of India the most competent persons, 
but, as the College of Fort William, which he founded, 
testified, he earnestly desired to afford the servants 
of the Company opportunities of increasing their eflS- 
ciency, and by the force of mere talent and integrity 
of gaining honourable distinction. The result of this 
policy was that Lord Wellesley was surrounded by a 
host of able and sedulous oflScers, guided by zeal and 
discretion in the discharge of their multifarious func- 
tions ; and every department of the public service was 
conducted by men who felt a direct responsibility to 
the head of the government, jealous for the character 
of his administration. The recommendations of pow- 
erful relations, or of influential individuals desirous 
of conferring a favour on some adherent, by inter- 
ference in behalf of a son or a family connection, so 
often are preferred to the claims of men who have 
no pretensions but those of good service, that Lord 
Wellesley is entitled to honour for the justice and 
impartiality which he uniformly exhibitediin his ap- 
pointments. Notwithstanding the rule to which Mr. 
Maepherson referred, the Marquess Wellesley was by 
no means exempt from applications from persons of 
rank and influence on the part of individuals connected 
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with either themselves or their friends. It is a cir- 
cumstance that deserves notice, that his Lordship 
appears to have carefully preserved all such applica- 
tions. There are some' hundreds of letters of this 
nature among the Wellesley MSS., a few of which will 
be amusing as well as instructive : — 

MB. DUNDAS TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

“ Charles Street, 10th April, 1802. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I trouble you with this letter at the instance of 
Mr. Canning, to call your favourable attention to Mr. 
Charles Graeme, Registrar at Rajeshahye. Tim gentle- 
man's father is a friend of Sir H. Mildmay, and is a 
member of the corporation of Winchester, which place 
Sir H. intends to represent in the neod parliament. I 
trust your Lordship will take an opportunity of notic- 
ing Mr. Graeme in your future arrangements so far as 
shall be consistent with the regard which I know your 
Lordship ever pays to the claims of meritorious ser- 
vants. I remain, my dear Lord, yours very truly, 

“Henry Dundas.” 


(Confidential.) 

“ London, 27th April, 1802. 

“My Lord, 

“ I have had occasion formerly to trouble you on 
the subject o$ Mr. Ynir Burges. He is nearly con- 
nected with Sir John and Lady Smith Burges. When 
I was in oflSce, and at the head of the Indian depart- 
ment, I had no occasion to take any particular notice 
of the attentions of those in any way connected with 
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that department ; but since I retired from office I am 
naturally led to mark the attentions of those who do 
not forget former professions. In that number I parti- 
cularly refer to Sir John and Lady Burges. Mr. Ynir 
Bulges, like all other servants of character, naturally 
aims at being a member of the Supreme Council, but 
that is an appointment depending upon interest at 
home. Ilis more immediate objects are the Boards 
of Revenue and Trade. From documents which have 
been laid before me, I have had occasion to learn the 
very favourable opinion you entertain of him. So far 
as you can, consistent with the public service, I have 
full reliance that you will give a favourable attention 
to the wishes of Mr. Burges, and it will give me plea- 
sure if the anxiety of his friends in his behalf coincide 
with your means of serving him. I remain, my dear 
Lord, yours very sincerely, “ Henry Dundas.” 


“ Old Palace Yard, March 10, 1803. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ On your first going to India I made a very ear- 
nest application to you in favour of Mr. Alexander 
Wright, in the Company’s civil service, not venturing 
to hope for any attention thereto, unless by his charac- 
ter and conduct he should be deserving of your favour. 
I should not, however, have even mentioned him to 
you, if I had not had very good account^ of him from 
persons in the country on whom I could perfectly rely. 
• Ilis situations, from the appointment he holds, may 
perhaps, have kept him out of your immediate view ; 
but if on inquiry respecting his merits you shall find 
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him deserving of promotion, I shall feel myself highly 
gratified, and be under a great obligation to you if you 
will do the best you can for him before you leave the 
Government. I have long had it at heart to be useful 
to Mr. Wright, but have not had the good fortune to 
succeed, as I thought I might reasonably have hoped 
to do, /or I have not attempted to interfere on behalf of 
any one else. 

“We shall see you return, I hope, in perfect health : 
— in what state you will find us, God only knows ! I 
am, my dear Lord, always very faithfully yours, 

“ Geouoe Rose.” 


Charles Street, 16th April, 1802. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ Mr, George Suttic, of the Bengal establishment, 
is connected with several branches of my family by 
blood; and his father. Sir George Suttie, was long a 
steady political friend of mine in Parliament, and 
upon these grounds I wish to bring him particularly 
under your view in case you have it in your power to 
show him any particular attention. I remain, my dear 
Lord, yours very sincerely, “ Henry Dun das.” 


“ London, 1st March, 1803. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ This detter will be delivered to your Lordship 
by Mr. Skipton, whom I have nominated to a medical 
appointment at Bengal. 

“ From his connections in the north of Ireland, and 
the interest I take in his success upon their account. 
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I hope your Lordship will permit me to request every 
attention to his success which it may be within your 
power to extend to him. I have the honour to remain, 
my dear Lord, your very faithful, sincere, humble 
servant, Castlereagh.” 


“ London, 1st March, 1803. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ This letter will be presented to you by Mr. 
Blacke, son to Dr. Blacke, of Derry, whom I have no- 
minated to a cadetship at Bengal. 

“ The highly respectable character of his father, my 
long acquaintance with him, and the interest I take 
in the success of his family, Wiu,~i' hope, ensure yohr 
Lordship’s attentions to this young man, whom I now 
take the liberty of introducing to you. I have the 
honour to be, my dear Lord, your most sincere and 
faithful Castlereagh.” 


“ London, 28th April, 1803. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I beg leave to introduce to your Lordship’s fa- 
vour Mr. Fackeuham, a son of Admiral Fackenham, 
whom I have nominated to a writership at Bengal. 

“ From his close relationship to Lady Castlereagh, 
and with Mr. Gonolly, and the high regard I entertain 
for his father, I am induced to recommend Mr. Facken- 
ham to your Lordship’s particular notice, and I shall 
be personally obliged by your extending to him that 
patronage of which I am certain he has zeal and abi- 
4ity to render himself deserving. I am, my dear Lord, 
your most sincere, and faithful humble servant, 

“ Castlereagh.” 
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August 4th, 1801. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ I have taken the liberty to transmit to you the 
case of Mr. John Thornhill, whom I have been desired 
to recommend to your notice. Permit me, likewise, to 
mention the name of Mr. Golding, a young man I be- 
lieve of considerable promise, and son of my worthy 
colleague at this Board, Mr. Edward Golding. I am 
at this moment fighting the battle of India shipping, 
which I trust will plead my excuse for not adding 
more at present than that I remain, with high regard, 
my dear Lord, yours faithfully, Dartmouth.” 


“ Fife House, 0th March, 1804. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ I take the liberty to recommend Mr. James Gor- 
don, who goes out as a cadet to Bengal. He is the 
son to my relation and neighbour in the country, and is 
a very meritariom young man, and I request to put 
him under your protection, and shall be much obliged 
to your Lordship for any attention you may show him. 
I have the honour to bo, with great respect and regard, 
my dear Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, Fife.” 


“ Hanover Square. 

“ My dear Wjillesley, 

“ I have been applied to by Lady Uxbridge, to 
recommend the bearer, Mr. Erskine, to your notice. I 
understand he is in the civil service. Yours afiec- 
tionately, W. Wedlesdey Pole.” 

VOL. II. R 
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PROM LORD CASTLEREA6H. 

“ My DE4R Lord, 

“ I have been requested by Lady Dacre, sister to 
my revered friend, the late Lord Camden, to recom- 
mend Mr. George Tyler, who stands high on the list of 
the civil service at Madras, to your favourable notice. 
What his present views are I am unacquainted with, 
but, as nephew of the late Lord Dacre, and thereby con- 
nected with Lord Camden’s family, I shall feel very 
grateful for any service you may find yourself enabled 
to render him. Believe me, my dear Lord, with great 
regard, your faithful servant, &c. Castlereagh.”* 


LADY amelia CAMPBELL TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

‘‘ Wirnpole Street, 23rd August, 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I did myself the honour of writing to your Lord- 
.ship about eighteen months ago, to solicit your kindness 

* The following is one of Lord Wellesley’s memorandums; — 

List of the letters of recommendation from Lord Castlereagh, as 
follows : — 

Date of the Letter. Persons recommended. 

14th March, 1803 . Mr. Kennedy, Cadet 

14th Feb. 1803 . . Mr. Saunders, Bengal Writer. 

17th Dec. 1802 . . Mr. Walpire, Writer. 


1st March, 

1803 

Mr. Skipton. 

„ do. 

do. 

Mr. Blacke, Cadet. 

7th do. 

do. 

. Lieut. -Col. Nightingale. 

22nd do. 

do. 

Mr. Smith. 

20th April, 

do. . 

Mr. Kennedy, Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal, 

19th do. 

do. . 

Capt, Storruck, of the sliip Preston. 

28th do. 

do. . 

. Mr. Packenhain. 

18th May, 

do. . 

. Mr. Roxboroiigh, Jini. 
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and patronage for Mr. David Burges, whose seniority in 
the Company’s service, and great respectability of cha- 
racter, would so fully justify any preference y#ur Lord- 
ship may be pleased to show to him, that I cannot 
refrain from calling your Lordship’s attention once more 
to his claims upon a service to which the best years of 
his life have been devoted. His want of interest in 
Leadenhall-street, which has hitherto prevented his pro- 
motion, will not injure him in your Lordship’s opinion 
as you can yourself judge of his pretensions ; and I 
know it is your pride to reward merit and long service, 
and to promote the most deserving, without attending 
to the recommendations of those in power. I have 
therefore only to wish, that Mr. David Burges may have 
opportunities of being known to your Lordship before 
you quit India. As an excuse for the liberty I have 
taken, I beg leave to represent that I have known Mrs. 
Burges from a child, that she was for some years under 
my care ; that I am much attached to her, and warmly 
interested in her welfare. It would therefore afford me 
the greatest pleasure to hear that Mr. David Burges was 
placed in a comfortable and lucrative situation, which 
might enable him to return to England in a few years, 
and superintend the education of their young family. 

“ Lady Wellesley is at Brighton with her family. I 
heard lately that they were all well. I have the honour 
to be, with the greatest respect and regard, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s obliged and faithful servant, 

“ Amelia Campbell.” 

Many of the gentlemen thus recommended to the 
Marquess Wellesley were in due course, after a period 
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of probation, advanced to stations of trust and dignity ; 
but they had the honourable satisfaction of reflecting 
that thejlK)wed their elevation or promotion rather to 
integrity and talents for public business,* than to the 
force of a species of influence against which many of 
their competitors wore utterly unable to cope. 

The following letters exhibit Lord Wellesley in the 
amiable character of a mediator between a father and 
son. llis Lordship had the happiness of completely 
reconciling the parties; one of whom was under his 
protection in India, the other occupying an important 
official station in England : — 

“ Maiden Early, 8th Oct. 1801. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Having just received a letter from my son which 
has filled me with vexation and surprise, I intrude on 
your Lordship for a moment just to say, that whatever 
may be the result of his most imprudent and unfor- 
tunate attachment, I shall ever feel the utmost grati- 
tude and thankfulness for your Lordship’s most kind 
interposition of authority to retard, at least, and I wish 
I could hope effectually to prevent, a step which, at 
his early time of life, must be so fatal to his future 
prospects, and destructive of all the anxious endeavours 
which I have exerted for his happy and successful 
establishment in life. My consent he cannot have to 

* The GoTcrnor-Gencral, amid the talents for command whicli he 
possessed in a very unusual degree, displayed two qualities of primary 
importance. He has seldom been surpassed in the skill with which he 
wade choice of his instmments; and having made choice of his instru- 
ments, he communicated to them, with full and unsparing hands, the 
powers which were necessary for the end they were employed to accom- 
plish.”— Afi//. 
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the union he seems so rashly determined to form, and I 
can only express my wish that a fair and not dishonour- 
able means might yet be devised to prevent it. It is 
with much reluctance and concern that I trouble your 
Lordship, who, I am convinced, will make due allow- 
ance for a father’s feelings on this distressing occasion, 
and will suffer me to hope and solicit, that however 
mortifying it certainly must be to his family here, it 
may not withdraw from him a continuance of your 
Lordship’s favour and protection. 

“ With the utmost admiration and respect for the 
great qualities which have distinguished your Lordship’s 
government of India, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
my Lord, your Lordship’s most obliged and faithful 
humble servant, q * * * » * » 


“ Maiden Early, 27th August, 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Finding by this morning’s post that the overland 
dispatch for Bengal will go off this night, I lose not a 
moment in sending a few lines in extreme haste, by ex- 
press, to town in hopes of their being in time to acknow- 
ledge most thankfully the honour of your Lordship's 
very kind letter dated near Patna, the 23rd of March, 
of which I have just received the duplicate by the 
Momington packet. Whatever gratitude can be excited 
in the breast of a parent, for the restoration of hap- 
piness to a whole family in their reconciliation to a 
beloved son ; whatever gratification can result to a 
benevolent and generous mind from relieving the anxiety 
of others, I beg leave most humbly to offer to your 
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Lordship for the satisfaction we all this moment expe- 
rience, which has been bestowed upon us amidst the 
most important occupations pressing on your Lordship’s 
time : and for which I shall ever retain a sense which 
it is out of my power to express. The condescending 
goodness with which your Lordship has been pleased to 
communicate to me all the circumstances of my son’s 
marriage, has filled me with sensations little short of 
regret for the effect which I allowed tlie first intima- 
tion of his attachment to have on my own mind, and 
the affliction which I apprehend my severe reproof 
must have inflicted on his. The kind, and I may even 
say the parental, interest which your Lordship mani- 
fested in his welfare leaves me no room to solicit any 
thing, and will best direct his future destiny. 

“ Had I no personal or domestic feeling in the con- 
tinuance of your Lordship to direct the vast machine 
of our Eastern empire, I could not be insensible to the 
great and important interests of this nation, which are 
involved in whatever determination your Lordship may 
inalce on this point. Influenced by public motives alone, 
and fully sensible of that judgment, experience, and 
discernment, which is requisite to preserve all those 
splendid advantages which so much zeal and activity 
have acquired, I should say serus in Angliam redm^; 
but, whenever that event may take place, there can, I 
hope, be no doubt that all the eminent services per- 
formed by your Lordship, and the great benefits which 
this nation has derived from them, will be duly appre- 
ciated by those most capable of judging of them ; and 
that the cavils of the ignorant, the malevolent, or the 
envious, will be dispersed and put to silence ; that your 
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Lordship may find every satisfaction that public grati- 
tude can bestow, and enjoy eveiy possible domestic 
happiness, is the sincerest wish of, my Lord, your 
Lordship's ever obliged and faithful humble servant, 


“ East Bourne, 15tb Sept. 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Having this moment met with a favourable 
opportunity of repeating my thankful acknowledg- 
ments for your Lordship’s kind letter of the 25th of 
March, I avail myself of it, to forward a duplicate of 
one which I dispatched to your Lordship over land the 
29th ult. If I could find words to express more strongly 
than I have done there, my sense of your Lordship’s 
most friendly and kind regard to my son’s welfare, as 
well as my own happiness, I should not fail to do it. 
Having come over from Brighton to this place this 
morning, where I left Lady Wellesley and your charm- 
ing family all quite well ; from whom I have brought a 
packet for Mr. Addington to deliver to Colonel Har- 
court, who expects to see him every hour on his return 
to India, or to meet him on the road for London, for 
which he is setting off this afternoon ; I have only just 
time to make up this hasty scrawl as I am also return- 
ing to Brighton. Should your Lordship not have left 
India before Colonel Harcourt makes it, I hope your 
Lordship will receive every possible satisfaction from 
the dispatches he conveys. I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest respect, your Lordship’s most obliged 
and most faithful servant, “ E * * * G * * * 
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In a letter from Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, 
recommending his nephew, William Robinson, to the 
notice of the Governor-General, we have another illus- 
tration of the plan which the Marquess Wellesley 
acted upon with regard to appointments ; — “ He is 
perfectly aware of the principle on which your Lordship 
bestows notice and countenance upon young persons in 
his situation ; and although he may be ’•eceived by your 
Lordship with kindness throiigh my rc'^ommendatiou, 
he knows that he must merit a continuance of your 
Lordship’s protection by the p ipricty of his own con- 
duct, and by his industry and application.” 
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CFAPTKIl IX. 


"I'.r — * ii’v , — iiijnrio Piovisioiis ol:* .lie 

- Sunojuler oF me Cape ol‘ Good Hope, he. — 

" (1 to the "Veiieli ot iIk ^S(‘ltleiaenls eoiiqiiercd in India. — Vaeil- 

hirioi of Mie Minit-ter.s. — Series of Letteis froniliOid Hob.art .0 Mar- 
(jness Wellesley, Iroin me Com .lenccnient of Nogoiiations with 
Frai e to tin' SusT'ensiou of Hostilities. — Letter of Charles Mills, 
Ksip, John Robeits, Esq., — iioni Mr. \V. Edliot, of Trim, Ireland — 
Letter to General Fox respecting the Imhan Army in Egypt. — Fioni 
the Admiralty to Vice-Adinira. liainier — ^\iri\al of a French Squadron 
at Pondicherry. — Lord Clive’s An.swer to the French Commander. — 
Marquess Wellesley’s Resolution not to sui render the Place until he 
rec(‘ivc<l further Orders. — Observations in Parliament on the Peace of 
Amiens. — Letters fiom Loid Hobart, mging the Marquess Wellesley 
to re- take the French Possrs.sions h’ India — The King’s Mc.ssage to 
. on tli.- Renewal ^ ^ — R^'niarks on the Importance 

o‘‘ \ !J<q)e ' r Good Hope, M uritins, and Ceylon. 

Ti.r peace of Amiens was little more than an armis- 
tice; and well it was for the maritime, commercial, 
and political interests of the United Kingdom that the 
disgraceful provisions of the ill-judged treaty upon 
which it was based were not carried into effect as the 
foundation of a permanent settlement. The annexed 
series of letters addressed to the Marquess Wellesley 
exhibit in a very striking light the vacillations and 
doubts of his Majesty’s Ministers at this period, and show 
that if the designs of France were frustrated in British 
India, the English people owed the maintenance of their 
dignity and interests much less to the foresight of the 
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Home Government, than to the firmness and caution of 
the servants of the Crown and East India Company at 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The English were to 
evacuate Egypt, Malta, and every port in the Mediter- 
ranean ! — which, under the auspices of Napoleon, was 
to be transformed into a “ French lake ! ” — the French 
were to be reinstated in all the possessions in India, 
which they had held as means of obstructing and 
counteracting the plans of the British in the East ! — 
The Mauritius was to continue as a colony of France 1 
— while the Cape of Good Hope, the gates of our 
Indian Empire, the value of which had been so ably 
demonstrated by Lord Wellesley, Lord Macartney, Sir 
David Baird, &c. was to be surrendered to the enemy ! 


TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

“ Downing Street, 12th Oct., 1801. 

‘•'My Lord, 

“I herewith transmit to you the articles of 
peace signed on the 1st instant by the Right Hon- 
ourable Lord Hawkesbury, on the part of his Ma- 
jesty, and by Mr. Otto, on the part of the French 
Government ; the ratifications whereof have been ex- 
changed, by which it is agreed that hostilities shall 
cease immediately between the two powers, and be- 
tweeen them and their allies respectively ; together 
with a proclamation which his Majesty has been 
pleased to issue, enjoining the cessation of hostilities 
accordingly, and I am to signify to your Lordship the 
King’s commands that you are, on the receipt of this 
dispatch, to abstain from the commission of all hostili- 
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ties against the subjects of France, or her allies. I 
have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient, most humble servant, Hobart.” 

The second, third, and fourth of those preliminary 
articles were to the following effect : they were well 
calculated to create a sensation in India : — “ His Bri- 
tannic Majesty shall restore to the French Republic 
and her allies, namely, to his Catholic Majesty and the 
Batavian Republic, all the possessions occupied or con- 
quered by the English forces in the course of the 
present war, with the exception of the island of Trini- 
dad, and the Dutch possessions in the island of Ceylon, 
of which island and possessions his Britannic Majesty 
I’eserves to himself the full and entire sovereignty. 
The port of the Cape of Good Hope shall be open to 
the commerce and navigation of the two contracting 
parties, who shall enjoy therein the same advantages. 

“ The island of Malta, with its dependencies, shall be 
evacuated by the troops of his Britannic Majesty, &c.” 


CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
(Private.) 

“ London, 14th Oct., 1801. 

“My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship has been already informed of 
preliminaries of peace having been signed here on the 
1st instant, between this country and France. I have 
now the satisfaction to say that the treaty was retunied 
from France ratified on the 10th instant. Upon the 
terms of peace in general, I shall not presume to offer 
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an opinion further than to remark that owing to a 
combination of circumstances, it will be considered by 
the people as a blessing. 

As all the places in India taken from the enemy, 
and occupied by the British forces during the war, are 
now to be delivered up, it will bo a material object for 
the Company to attend to the settlement of the defini- 
tive treaty ; and care should be taken that the French 
do not enjoy greater privileges than formerly at their 
factories. 

“It is extremely fortunate for us that Lord Corn- 
wallis is fixed upon as the negotiator : he is so conver- 
sant in all the loading points respecting our interests 
in India, as to stand very little in need of any hints or 
observations from us in the adjustment of the cessions 
to be made. The possession of Ceylon is of vast im- 
portance to us, and will, I trust, set us so free from 
apprehension of our external foes as to warrant a very 
considerable reduction of our military force in India. 
Upon that interesting and political topic it is not 
fitting for me to dwell in a private letter further than 
to observe that the state of our finances, as your Lord- 
ship well knows, will require any practical retrench- 
ment of expenditure that can be made consistently 

with prudence and safety to the Indian Empire. 

* * 

“ I have the honour to remain, my Lord, your very 
faithful and obedient servant Charles 


Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
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“ East India House, 16th Oct., 1801. 

“ My Lord, 

“ The Court of Directors having done me the ho- 
nour of electing me their Deputy Chairman, I trouble 
your Lordship with a few lines, principally to say that 
the Chairman has done me the favour of communicat- 
ing to me the letter he has written to your Lordship 
by this conveyance, the contents of which perfectly co- 
incide with, ray opinion. I have only, therefore, to 
hope that your Lordship’s labours in the task of re- 
form and retrenchment, so absolutely necessary in the 
present state of the Company’s affairs, will be crowned 
with success, and add to the fame your Lordship has 
already acquired in India. 

“ I shall always esteem myself fortunate in my en- 
deavours on this side to carry your Lordship’s measures 
into effect, and remain very respectfully, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient humble servant, 

“John Roberts.” 


TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

(Most sccict.) 

“ Downing Street, Feb., 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Some circumstances having occurred which ren- 
der it not improbable that the negotiation at Amiens 
may he interrupted, I have received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to direct that your Lordship will cause the 
utmost circumspection to be employed for guarding 
against the consequences, the possible recurrence of 
hostility ; that you will with this view issue the most 
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positive directions for the observance of the strictest 
vigilance in every department of the public service, 
regulating your conduct towards all persons in author- 
ity under the French Government at Mauritius, or 
-a cting p co ncert with it, by that regard to the protec- 
tion and security of the- British possessions and inter- 
ests in India which has so much distinguished your 
Lordship’s administration in that important part of the 
empire. I have the honour to be your Lordship’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

“ Hobart.” 

“ PS. It can scarcely be necessary, under the pre- 
sent circumstances which have given occasion to this 
letter, to point out to your Lordship how extremely 
important it is that Goa should continue to be occu- 
pied by British forces.” 

The following letter from Ireland describes the ef- 
fects of the peace on that part of the Kingdom which 
then suffered the horrors of a scarcity of food : — 

‘‘ Trim, February 11th, 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Having been honoured with a signification of 
your Lordship’s wish that I should, at certain times, 
write to you some account of the state of this country 
and neighbourhood, I feel it my duty to fulfil, accord- 
ing to the best of my power, your Lordship’s commands 
on that subject, although there is nothing I can com- 
municate which will justify, I fear, my claiming your 
attention even for a few minutes. 

“ The restoration of peace to Europe has happily had 
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the effect of giving internal tranquillity to this country ; 
the disaffected have, I think, ceased to agitate the minds 
of the common people. The hope of considerable French 
assistance' has always been the point they relied on, and 
this having vanished, they seem, from every thing I can 
observe or learn, to have settled into a state of content- 
ment and industry. Whatever we enjoy of present 
security— whatever the loyalists of Ireland may possess 
of prosperity — nay, their very existence as a people, — 
they may impute to the manly, decided, and vigorous 
counsels of the late ever-to-be-lamented Earl of Clare. 
His death your Lordship will of course be informed of : 
it is the subject of as general regret to one part of his 
Majesty’s subjects, as it is of joy and exultation to the 
other. His funeral on Tuesday se’nnight strongly exem- 
plified this truth ; the uncommonly numerous and re- 
spectable attendance, the sincere and unaffected sorrow 
of hundreds of the well-affected, formed a striking con- 
trast to the savage, inhuman, and almost incredible 
demonstrations of joy which, with every species of 
indecent and tumultuous rejoicing, were exhibited by 
the populace of Dublin. Of his successor as Chancellor, 
we know nothing. The Speaker (Sir John Mitford) is 
talked of. 

“ Our country politics give us the prospect of a very 
warm and well-fought contest at the next general elec- 
tion; it seems generally to be the opinion that Georges 
will certainly be returned ; the struggle, therefore, will 
be between Sir Mar. Somerville and Mr. Blyth : — the 
latter is recommended to your Lordship’s tenantry by 
Mr. Pple. 

“ In the corporation every thing and every body go on 
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as usual. We have not yet begun to feel the loss of 

your Lordship’s protection. 

* * » « » 

We are blessed with a year of unusual abundance, after 
being visited by two successive years of such dearth 
and scarcity as one is shocked to look to. The dis- 
tresses of the poor cannot be conceived but by those 
who witnessed them. Great exertions were everywhere 
made, to administer relief to the suffering labourers and 
their families, and by those exertions many hundreds 
were rescued from actual starving. The very mipiiff- 
cent manner in which Mr. Pole,* (in your Lordship’s 
name) contributed to our parochial subscription, will 
long be remembered, I hope, with true gratitude. 

■5& 4'r 46“ 4^ 

We arc told by our new.spapers that your Lordship is 
about to return to Europe as soon as a successor is 
settled. May you return in safety, and long enjoy the 
honours so well earned by your able and prosperous 
government. I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most faithful and most obedient humble 
servant, William Elliot.” 

TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

“ Downing Street, 19th March, 1802. 

" My Lord, 

“ Since I had the honour of writing to your Lord- 
ship on the 28 th ultimo, circumstances have happened 
which render the favourable termination of the negoti- 
ation at Amiens more probable than it was at that time : 

* Mr. W'ellesley Pole, Lord Wellesley’s brother. 
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and although his Majesty’s Ministers have every reason 
to expect that this treaty will 1be brought to a conclusion 
in the course of a few days, when it would be in my 
power to remove all doubt upon the subject, I avail 
myself of the present opportunity to inform your Lord- 
ship of the satisfactory change which would appear to 
have taken place. 

“ The late events at St. Domingo are so much con- 
nected with the actual state of the negotiation, and so 
calculated to bring it to a speedy conclusion, that I 
have judged it advisable to send your Lordship the 
paper of the French Government communicating those 
events. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. Hobart.” 


TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

Downing Street, 3 1st March, 1802. 

“ My 'Lord, 

“ I have the satisfaction of transmitting to your 
Lordship an Extraordinary Gazette, announcing the 
arrival of Mr. Moore, assistant secretary to the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis, with the definitive treaty of peace, 
which was signed at Amiens on tlie 27th inst. 

“ Your Lordship will not fail to make this important 
communication public throughout the presidencies, forts, 
and possessions of the Crown, and of the East India 
Company under your Lordship’s government and com- 
mand. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. Hobart.” 


VOL. 11. 
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[Enclosure.] 

THE LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

(Published by Authority) 

“ Monday, March 29, 1802. 

‘‘ Downing Street, March 29, 1802. 

“Mr. Moore, assistant-secretary to Marquess Corn- 
wallis, arrived this morning at nine o’clock with the 
definitive treaty of peace, which was signed at Amiens 
at four o’clock, in the afternoon of the 27th ins‘t. by 
the plenipotentiary of his Majesty, and by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France, Spain, and the Batavian Republic.” 


TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

“ Downing Street, 9th April, 1802. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Inclosed I have the honour to transmit to your 
Lordship a copy of my letter to Geneml Fox, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces in the Mediterranean, 
relative to the disposal and return of the Indian army 
now serving in Egypt. I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

“ Hobart.” 


TO GENERAL FOX, &C. 

(Enclosure.) . 

“ Sir, 

“ It being judged expedient that the native troops 
from India, now serving in Egypt, should be sent back 
to that establishment by the ships now at Suez, I have 
his Majesty’s commands to direct that you will, upon 
the receipt hereof, take the necessary measures for car- 
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rying this service into execution ; and that you will 
order Major-General Baird to proceed with those troops, 
and with such detachments of the European corps be- 
longing to the Indian establishment as the separate 
instructions from his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief may point out to you. 

“ His Majesty having been pleased to direct that the 
tenth and sixty-first regiments, and the detachment of 
the eighty-eighth should remain in Egypt, I am to 
desire that you will immediately issue orders for their 
being placed upon the same footing in regard to pay 
and allowances with the other corps of his Majesty’s 
army now serving in that country. 

“ You will give instructions to Major-General Baird 
to consult with the officer in the command of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships in the Red Sea, at what port in India it 
may be most advisable to land the sepoys of Bom- 
bay,* as well as to concert with him respecting the 
disembarkation of the European detachment. The 
Bengal sepoys should be sent by sea to Calcutta, unless 
the Government of India shall have otherwise directed, 
or unless from well authenticated information relative 
to the situation of affairs in the southern provinces, 
Major-General Baird should be induced to think it 
essential to the public service, that the troops under his 
command should be landed to re-inforce the army in 
those provinces ; in which event it will be proper that 
he should immediately acquaint the Government of 
India with the motives of his conduct, and conform to 
any instructions he may receive from them. I have the 
honour to be, &c. Hobart.” 


s 2 


Bantry in Orig. 
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The fifth of the preliminary articles of peace was to 
this effect : “ Egypt shall he restored to the Sublime 
Porte, whose territories and possessions shall be pre- 
served entire, such as they existed previously to the 
present war.” 


TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

(Secret and confidential.) 

“ Downing Street, 5th May, 1802. 

“My Lord, 

“ I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship 
by the King’s command, a copy of the definitive treaty 
of peace signed at Amiens on the 27th of March, and 
also his Majesty's xuarrant authorising and directing 
you to restore to the French and Batavian Republics 
respectively, all the countries, territories, and factories, 
with the exception of the Dutch possessions in the 
island of Ceylon, which belonged to them respectively 
in India, and which had been occupied or conquered 
by his Majest-j/s forces, and you will take the necessary 
measures for placing the subjects of the French and 
Batavian Republics in India, upon the same footing 
on which they stood at the commencement of the war. * 
“ I have further received his Majesty’s commands to 
signify to your Lordship, that in the event of any ques- 
tion arising with respect to the situation of the French 
in India, you will consider the provisions of the Con- 
vention of 1787, as constituting the rule by which 
your conduct is to be governed upon such questions. 

* It will be seen hereafter that Lord Wellesley thought it right to 
defer the execution of these orders — so repugnant to his views of sound 
policy. 
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“ Those provisions having been agreed upon at that 
time between the respective governments of Great Bri- 
tain and France, after full discussion and mutual ex- 
planation, it is his Majesty’s pleasure, under the present 
circumstances, to allow to France all the advantages of 
that convention, and to direct that the stipulations 
therein contained should be invariably observed. I 
have the honour to be, «&c. Hobart.” 

On the 19th of October, 1802, Lord Hobart ad- 
dressed a secret letter, in cypher, to the Marquess of 
Wellesley, in which ho mentioned that circumstances 
had arisen rendering a delay of the restitution of the 
French possessions in India necessary. 

On the 14th of November, the following impor- 
tant instructions were dispatched from the Admi- 
ralty : — 


TO VICE-ADMIRAL RAIUIER. 

[Enclosed in a letter from Lord Hobart to the Marquess Wellesley 
written in cypher dated ICth Nov., 1802.] 

(Most secret.) 

“ Admiralty Office, 14th Nov., 1802. 

“ Sir, 

“ My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
received intelligence that a squadron consisting of two 
ships of the line, two frigates, and two corvettes, have 
been fitted out at Brest, and are to proceed under the 
command of Monsieur Linois to the East Indies, having 
on board Monsieur Leger, appointed Captain-General 
of the French establishments to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and that another squadron of 
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three ships of the line, and two frigates, has also been 
fitted out at the same port, supposed to be bound to 
the same destination, and to join M. Linois at a cev^ 
tain rendezvous ; I am commanded by their Lordships 
to send you herewith a copy of the said intelligence, 
and to signify their direction to you to defer the exe- 
cution of their Lordships’ orders to you of the 9th of 
April last, for the reduction of the force under your 
command, until you shall receive further instructions 
from their Lordships on the subject. 

“I have their Lordships’ further commands to ac- 
quaint you that in consequence of the information 
above stated, three ships of the line, and a frigate, will 
be ordered to join you without delay, and without 
waiting for each other, if they should not be ready at 
nearly the same time. Those ships will proceed in the 
first instance to Trincomale, if they can reach that 
place in the course of the month of April ; but if they 
should happen to be delayed in their passage beyond 
that period, they will in such case be directed to pro- 
ceed to Madras. You will therefore regulate your 
proceedings accordingly, and convey such instructions 
to their commanders as the circumstances may appear 
to you to require. 

“ Your first object in the present situation of affairs 
should be that of endeavouring to assemble such a 
force, in the most convenient situation, as may be suf- 
ficient to any plan which may be meditated by the 
French Government prejudicial to the British interests 
in that part of the world. 

“ I have their Lordship’s further commands to en- 
close to you a copy of a dispatch which has been 
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written by Lord Hobart, one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, to the Marquess Wellesley, (trans- 
mitted to him by this opportunity,) containing in- 
structions for his guidance, and to signify their Lord- 
ships’ direction to you, to regulate your proceedings 
according to the tenour of those instructions, and to co- 
operate with his Lordship by every means in your 
power in the execution of them. 

“This dispatch will be conveyed to you by the 
Company’s messenger over land, and a duplicate will be 
forwarded to you by the Concorde frigate to-morrow, 
which ship will be directed to call at the Cape of Good 
Hope with directions for the return to India of any 
part of your force, in a serviceable state, that you may 
have ordered home. I am, &c., 

(Signed) “ Evan Nepean.” 

On the 16th of November, 1802, — that is, two days 
after the date of the preceding dispatch, — Lord Hobart 
addressed another letter to the Marquess Wellesley, 
saying, that “notwithstanding his letter of the 19th 
of October, his Majesty commanded the immediate 
execution of the instructions forwarded for the resti- 
tution of the French possessions;” and urging upon 
the Governor-General the necessity of conciliation. 

A man of less firmness than the Marquess Wellesley 
would, perhaps, have obeyed these commands ; but 
deeming them to be injurious to the public interests, 
he took upon himself the responsibility of deferring 
their execution. The result was that when the French 
squadron arrived at Pondicherry, Lord Clive informed 
the French commander that he had not received direc- 
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tions from the Governor-General to surrendw the 
place ; and his Lordship referred him to Lord Welles- 
ley, who had declared his intention of holding the 
possession of the conquered French settlements until 
he was enabled to communicate with the Home 
Government. 

The provisions of the treaty of peace were very 
severely criticised in both Houses of Parliament. 

“ By the result of this treaty,” said the opponents 
of the peace of Amiens, “ we are, in truth, a conquered 
people. Buonaparte is as much our master as he is 
of Spain or Prussia, or any of those countries which, 
though nominally independent, are really subjected to 
his control. Arc our resources exhausted 1 Is the 
danger imminent, that such degrading terms are ac- 
ceded to 1 On the contrary, our wealth is un- 
bounded ; our fleets are omnipotent ; and wo have 
recently humbled the veterans of France, even on their 
own element ! We now make peace, it seems, because 
we foresee a time at no distant period, when we shall 
be obliged to do so ; we capitulate, like General 
Menou, when we have still some ammunition left. 
The first question for every independent power inherit- 
ing a glorious name to ask itself is, ‘ Is the part I am 
to act consonant to the high reputation I have borne 
in the world 1 ’ Judging by this standard, what shall 
wo say of the present treaty 1 France gives up no- 
thing ; for Egypt, at the time of its conclusion, was not 
hers to give. England, with the exception of Trinidad 
and Ceylon, gives up everything. By the result of 
the treaty, France possesses in Europe all the Continent 
excepting Austria and Prussia ; in Asia, Pondicherry, 
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Cochin, Negapatam, and the Spice Islands ; in Africa, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal ; in the 
Mediterranean, every fortified port excepting Gibraltar, — 
so that an inland sea may now be truly called a French 
lake ; in the West Indies, part at least of St. Domingo, 
Martinique, Tobago, St. Pierre, and Miguelon, Louisi- 
ana, in virtue of a secret treaty with Spain ; in South 
America, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo, and 
Guiana, as far as the river of the Amazons. Such is 
the power which we are required to contemplate with- 
out dismay, and under the shadow of whose greatness 
we are invited to lie down with perfect tranquillity 
and composure ! What would the Marlboroughs, the 
Godolphins, the Somers, or such weak and deluded 
men as viewed with jealousy the power of Louis XIV., 
have said to a peace which not only confirms to France 
the possession nearly of the whole of Europe, but ex- 
tends her empire over every other part of the globe 1 

“ But the peace is founded, it would appear, on 
another hope ; on the idea that Buonaparte, now that 
he has become a sovereign, will no longer be a suppor- 
ter of revolutionary schemes, but do his utmost to 
maintain the rank and authority which he has so re- 
cently acquired. But although nothing seems more 
certain than that, in that quarter at least, the demo- 
cratic mania is for the present completely extinguished, 
yet it by no means follows from that circumstance that 
it does not exist, — and that too, in a most dangerous 
form, — in other states in close alliance with the present 
ruler of France. 

“ Though the head of an absolute monarchy in that 
kingdom, he is adored as the essence of jacobinism in 
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this country ; and maintains a party here, only the 
more dangerous that its members are willing to sacri- 
fice to him not only the independence of their country, 
but the whole consistency of their previous opinions. 
If any doubt could exist in any reasonable mind that 
the grand object of the First Consul, as of all preceding 
governments in France, has been the destruction of 
this country, it would be removed by the conduct 
which has been pursued, and the objects that have 
been insisted for in this very treaty. What can be 
the object of demanding so many settlements in South 
America and the West Indies, the Cape and Cochin 
China, and Malta, so recently won by our arms, if not 
of building up a maritime and colonial power which 
may in time come to rival that in this country 1 It 
does not augur very favourably of the intentions of a 
party in any transaction, that his conduct throughout 
has been marked by the clearest proofs of duplicity 
and fraud. Now what shall we think of the candour 
and fairness which, in a treaty with us, proposes the 
evacuation of Egypt at the very time when they knew, 
though we did not, that at that moment all their sol- 
diers in Egypt were prisoners of warl Where was 
their good faith to the Turks, when in the same cir- 
cumstances they, knowing the fact and the Turks not, 
took credit from them for this very evacuation ? 
What is this but the ensuring the lottery ticket at the 
moment when they know it to be drawn 1 France, it 
is true, has made great acquisitions ; she has made the 
Ehine the boundary of her empire ; but on our side 
we had gained successes no less brilliant and striking ; 
we had multiplied our colonies, and our navy rode tri- 
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umphant. We had rescued Egypt, we had captured 
Malta and Minorca, and the Mediterranean was shut 
up from the ships of France and Spain. In the East 
Indies we had possessed ourselves of everything except 
Batavia, which we should have taken, if it had been 
worth the cost of an expedition. We had made our- 
selves masters of the Cape,— an important and necessary 
step towards Eastern dominion. In the West Indies 
we had everything desirable, Martinique, Trinidad, St. 
Lucie, and Guadaloupe ; while on the continent of 
South America we had an absolute empire, under the 
name of Surinam and Demerara, almost equal to the 
European power to whom we have now restored it. 
But what have we 'done with these immense acquisi- 
tions, far exceeding, in present magnitude and ultimate 
importance, all the conquests of France on the conti- 
nent of Europe 1 Have we retained them as pledges 
to compel the restoration of the balance of European 
power, or if that was impossible, as counterpoises in 
our hands to the acquisitions of France 1 No ; we 
have surrendered them all at one fell swoop to our im- 
placable enemy, who has thus made as great strides 
towards maritime supremacy in one single treaty, as he 
had effected towards continental dominion in nine suc- 
cessful campaigns.” 

How truly the Marquess Wellesley had anticipated* 

• This was the third great occasion on which Lord Wellesley’s fore- 
sight had completely anticipated the instructions of the Home Government. 
In this instance, as well as in the instances of the war with Tippoo Sul- 
tami and the Red Sea expedition, we cannot help admiring ‘‘ the 
minute exactness with which his Lordship’s sagacity led him, of his 
own accord, to pursue the line of conduct pointed out to him from this 
country,” 
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the course of events in Europe, and how effectually he 
had carried into execution the wishes entertained by 
the government after mature consideration, by post- 
poning the execution of their orders, the following let- 
ters of Lord Hobart will indicate ; — 

TO MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

“ Downing Street, 18th March, 1803. 

“My Lord, 

“ I transmit to your Lordship herewith copies of 
the two messages from his Majesty to Parliament, and 
of the addresses that have been unanimously voted in 
consequence. 

“ I trust that the issue of the’ discussions therein 
alluded to, will be such as to correspond with his 
Majesty’s wishes for the maintenance of peace, as far as 
may be consistent with the honour of his Majesty’s 
crown, and the essential interests of his people ; but as 
the result must bo uncertain, I have great satisfaction 
in being able to inform your Lordship that the naval 
and military preparations which it has been judged ne- 
cessary to order, arc in a state of considerable forward- 
ness. 

“In the dispatch which your Lordship will receive by 
this opportunity from the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, the sentiments of Government are as fully 
explained as the present circumstances will admit of. 
Should any material change take place in the situation 
of public affairs, your Lordship may be assured tliat 
the earliest communication will be made to you of the 
views which his Majesty’s confidential servaiits may in 
consequence be led to entertain. I have the honour to 
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be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, “ Hobart.” 

[Enclosure I.] 

“ George R, — In consequence of the preparations 
carrying on in the ports of France and Holland, whilst 
important discussions aro subsisting between his Ma- 
jesty and the French Government, his Majesty thinks it 
due to tho care and concern which he feels for his faith- 
ful people, to omit no means in his power which may 
contribute to their security. 

" In pursuance therefore of the Acts of Parliament 
enabling his Majesty to call out and assemble the mi- 
litia of the United Kingdom, his Majesty has thought 
it right to make this communication to this House, to 
the end that his Majesty may cause the said militia, or 
such part thereof as his Majesty shall think necessary, 
to be forthwith drawn out and to march as occasion 
shall require. 

[Enclosure 11.] 

“ George R. — His Majesty thinks it necessary to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that as very consider- 
able military preparations are carrying on in the ports 
of France and Holland, he has judged it expedient to 
adopt additional measures of precaution for the security 
of his dominions. The preparations to which his Ma- 
jesty refers are avowedly directed to colonial service ; 
yet as discussions of great importance are now subsist- 
ing between his Majesty and the French Government, 
the result of which must at present be uncertain, his 
Majesty is induced to make this communication to his 
faithful Commons in the full persuasion, that whilst 
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they partake of his Majesty’s earnest and unvarying 
solicitude for the continuance of peace, he may rely 
with perfect confidence on their public spirit and li- 
berality to enable his Majesty to adopt such measures 
as circumstances may appear to require, for supporting 
the honour of his crown and the essential interests of 
his people.” 


TO THE MOST NOBLE MARQJESS WELLESLEV, &C. 

(Secret.) 

“ Downing Street, 7th May, 1803. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I have received the King’s commands to acquaint 
you, that the discussions between his Majesty and the 
French Government affording little expectation of a 
favourable termination, the utmost vigilance and cir- 
cumspection must be observed in every department of 
the service under your Lordship’s government. I have 
the honour to be, &c. Hobart.” 

On the 17th of May, 1803, Lord Hobart announced 
in dispatch to Lord Wellesley the recall of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, and the renewal of hostilities be- 
tween England and France ; urging upon his Lordship 
the duty of re-capturing from the enemy “ any forts 
or possessions which the French may have in India.” 

Thanks to the Governor-General, however, there were 
no French forts in India to re-capture ! 
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TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

(Secret,) 

“ DowTiing Street, 23rd June, 1803. 

“ My Lord, 

“ In my secret letter of the 16 th of May, in which 
I informed you of the recall of his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador from Paris, I apprised your Lordship of the pro- 
bability of the rupture with France being followed by 
an interruption of the good understanding subsisting 
between his Majesty and the Batavian Republic. 

“ I have now received the King’s commands to trans- 
mit for your information, a copy of his Majesty’s mes- 
sage to Parliament, notifying the recall of his Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Hague and to ac- 
quaint you at the same time, that his Majesty has been 
pleased in consequence of that event to order letters of 
marque and reprisal to be immediately issued against 
the ships and vessels of the Batavian, as well as against 
the ships and vessels of the French Republic. 

“ Your Lordship is therefore to consider the former 
orders relative to the vessels and possessions of France 
in India, as extended without any qualification to those 
of the Batavian Republic ; and I am to signify his 
Majesty’s pleasure, that you should take the speediest 
and most effectual measures for acquiring possession of 
Cochin, and for demolishing the fortifications thereof. 
I have the honour to be, &c. Hobart.” 

.The vast interests which, since the peace of Amiens, 
have grown up in the East, render it nearly an im- 
possibility that the Cape, the Mauritius, or Ceylon, 
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should be wrested from the hands of Great Britain by 
a foreign enemy, or basely left to their fate by this 
country; but Englishmen never should forget that the 
safety of the Anglo-Indian empire depends upon the 
unflinching maintenance of British authority in those 
out-posts, and that the power of England is only to 
be upheld by steady perseverance in the same course 
of vigorous and decided policy to which our superiority 
over other nations owed its existence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

New Government TIoiisc in Calcutta. — Magnificent Fete at its Opening 
in Honour of tlu* Peaco. — Description of the Scene, the Fire- works, 
Illuminations, Ball-room, Supper, &c. — Splendid Decorations. — Exhi- 
bition of Trophies. — Public Honours to oiir Naval and Military 
Heroes. — Viscount Valcntia’s Desciiption of the Ball. — Eight Hun- 
dred Persons present. — The Goveinor-GcneraPs Country Residence 
at Barrackporc. — Lord \VLdlcslcy^s Style of Ijiving in the East. — 
TiCttcr from Lady Russcdl, requesting his rA)rdship’s Presence at a 
Pic-Nic. — Gaieties of Calcutta and its Neighhoinhood. — Pic-Nic 
Societies. — Description of a Festivity, at which Lord Wellesley was 
present. 


In the early part of the yejxr 1803, the new Govern- 
ment House, erected by the Marquess Wellesley on the 
esplanade between Fort William and the city, was com- 
pleted ; and was justly regarded as a magnificent monu- 
ment of the noble Lord’s taste, and as an ornament to 
Calcutta ; — it is still accounted the finest building in the 
capital of Bengal. It consists of a centre with four 
wings, one at each comer, connected together by circu- 
lar passages. The centre building contains two very 
fine rooms. The lower of these, the hall, is paved with 
marble, and supported by Doric columns ; over this is 
the ball-room, supported by Ionic pillars. The private 
apartments, the council-room, and other offices, are con- 
tained in the wings. On a line with this building is a 
range of handsome dwelling-houses with spacious 
verandahs. Lord Wellesley resolved 'to celebrate its 
VOL. II. T 
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opening with a superb f&te, as a public mark of rejoic- 
ing at the cessation of hostilities, consequent on the 
peace of Amiens ; of which the following is an account, 
by one who was present on that interesting occasion : — 

On the evening of the 26th of January, 1803, a 
most splendid entertainment was given to about eight 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, at the new Government 
House, in honour of the general peace. 

The Nawab Delawur Jung, Yara Dowlaw, the va- 
keel of his Highness the Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
Khan Jehan Khan, late Foujedar of Hoogly, and several 
of the principal native inhabitants of Calcutta, and the 
vakeels from the foreign native courts, were present on 
this occasion. 

z\t an early hour of the evening the ramparts of 
Fort William, the shipping in the river, and all the 
principal buildings fronting the c.splanade were bril- 
liantly illuminated. An extensive illumination, inter- 
spersed with a variety of beautiful transparencies, was 
at the same time exhibited in the environs of the new 
Government House. 

The company began to assemble about nine o’clock, 
and a little before ten his Excellency, the Governor- 
General, arrived at the new Government House from the 
fort, where he had dined with Major Calcraft, the town 
Major. A detachment of the body guard of fifty 
men, and a column from his Majesty’s 78th regiment, 
and a detachment of native infantry, formed a street 
from the north-west entrance to the north portico of 
the Government House, and received his Excellency with 
the usual military honours. 
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After holding a durbar in the northern verandah 
for the vakeels and natives, and receiving the ac- 
customed compliments of ceremony from them, liis 
Excellency, attended by the stewards and his suite, 
entered the ball-room and took his seat in a chair of 
state at the upper end of the room. The chair was 
placed on an octagon’al carpet of rich workmanship, 
which had been the state carpet of Tippoo Sultaun, 
and had formed one of the ornaments of that Prince’s 
throne. 

Chairs wore likewise prepared to the right and left 
of his Excellency for the Chief Justice, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and the members of the Council, 
The Governor of the Danish settlement of Serampore 
was present, and sat near the Governor-General. 

Soon after his Excellency had taken his seat the 
dancing commenced, and continued till twelve o’clock. 
There were two sets of about forty couples each. 

At twelve o’clock the suite of apartments on the 
marble floor were thrown open for supper, and the 
whole of this numerous company was accommodated at 
five ranges of tables in the principal apartments, and 
another range in the north-east wing. The tables were 
covered with a profusion of every delicacy, and were 
ornamented in a style of superior taste and mag- 
nificence. 

The Governor-General’s band played a variety of 
martial airs during the time of supper. 

About one o’clock a signal being made by the 
discharge of rockets, the company dispersed themselves 
through the several porticos, corridors, and apartments 
fronting the esplanade of this spacious mansion, and 
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were entertained till half-past two o’clock with a rapid 
succession of the most brilliant fireworks. At half-past 
two a salvo from the fort terminated the fireworks, and 
served as a signal for returning to the ball-room, when 
dancing was renewed and continued until near four 
o’clock, at which hour his Excellency retired. 

The arrangement of the ball was under the direc- 
tions of Captains Daniell, Bristow, Caniac, White, and 
Major Bradshaw, who were appointed by his Excellency 
to act as stewards on this occasion. 

The illuminations within the fort were under the 
superintendence of Captain Blunt, and those in the 
environs of the Government House were directed by 
Major Calcraft, town-major of Fort William. The fire- 
works were also under the control of Captain Blunt, and 
were executed by artificers sent to Calcutta for the 
purpose from Lucknow'" and Moorshedabad.” 

The following details will convey a just idea of the 
most striking parts of this splendid ceremony. 

DECORATIONS OF THE SUPPER TABLE. 

The most remarkable objects were a galley bringing 
the intelligence of peace ; a frigate decorated with 
colours ; some curious Egyptian obelisks, covered with 
hieroglyphics ; and a temple emblematical of peace, and 
of the gallant exploits of our naval and military com- 
manders during the late war. The temple consisted of 
eight Corinthian pillars, supporting four pediments, the 

* An additional proof of the friendly feeling entertained at this period 
by the Nabob Vizier of Oude toward Lord Wellesley. There are several 
letters in the MSS. from Lucknow respecting these pyrotcchuical artists 
sent by the Vizier to aid at this f&te. 
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whole crowned by a light dome. The pediments were 
ornamented with paintings, of — 

1. The action off Cape St. Vincent, 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1 798. 

2. The battle of the Nile, lsfc.of August, 1798. 

3. The storming of Seringapatam, 4th of May, 
1799. 

4. The landing of the British army under Sir 
Kalph Abercrombie in Egypt, 8th of March, 1801. 

The friezes of the temple were also decorated with 
the following appropriate mottos: — 

I. 

“ Placitam Paci, Nutritor Olivam. 

II. 

NEtso:f, August 1, 1798. 

“ Atque hie undantem bello, raagnumque flueutem, 

Nilum, ac Navali surgentes sere coluranas.” 

III. 

Mysore, May 4. 

Harris, Brydges, 

Floyd, Pophara, 

Stuart, Baird. * 

Hartley, 

“ Addam urbes Asiae domitas, pulsumq. Nephaten, 

Et duo rapta manu diverse in hoste trophaea, 

Bisq. triumphatas utroq. ab littore Gentes.” 

♦ This circumstance niFords another proof that Lord Wellesley never 
withheld his public approbaliori of the gallant conduct of General Baird 
at Seringapatam, as has been asserted in Hook's Life of Baird.— Vide 
vol. i. chap. XV. 
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IV. 


EGYI'T. 

Abercrombie, 

Hutchinson, 

Coote, * 
Oradock. 


Moore, 

Cavan, 

Ludlow, 

Baird. 


“ Victor ab Aurorae populis, et littore rubro 
iEgyptuni, virsq. Orientisi, et ultima secum, 
Bactria vchit ” 


V. 

riTT. 

“ Te Copias, Tc Consilium, et Tuos 
Praebente Divos.” 


VI. 

CORNWALEIS. 

“ Idem Pacis, Mediusq. Belli.” 

VII. 

llowE, June 1, 1794. 

Duncan, Oct. 11, 1797. 

St. Vincent, Peb. 14, 1798. 

Nelson, August 1, 1798. 

“ Tempora Navali fulgent rostrata CoronA” 

ILLUMINATIONS. 

Opposite the southern limits front of the Govern- 
ment House was an illuminated faqade, forty feet high, 
extending three hundred and fifty feet on each side of a 
temple dedicated to Peace ; in the lower part of which 
there was a transparent painting fifteen feet square : — 
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“ Britannia destroying the implements of war, and 
receiving the olive-branch from Peace.’’ 

On one side the temple of Janus, and on the other, 
the ocean, ships sailing, &c. 

The royal arms were displayed in the pediment. 

A range of double pilasters, of the Doric order, led 
to the temples of Fame and Valour ; in the intervals 
of which portraits of the following eminent statesmen, 
and highly-distinguished officers, were displayed ; — 


Right Hon. William Pitt, 

Lords Duncan, 

„ 11. Addington, 

„ Bridport, 

Lords Cornwallis, 

„ Hood, 

„ Spencer, 

„ Nelson, 

„ Howe, 

Sir R. Abercrombie, 

„ St. Vincent, 

„ Sidney Smith. 


From the temples of Valour and Fame a chain of il- 
luminations, rising in pyramidical forms, thirty-six feet 
in height, was continued to the Durrumtollah on the left, 
and to Champaul Ghaut on the right, crossing the road 
to the fort, from the corners of which it extended to 
the crest of the glacis, and apparently connected with 
the illumination on the ramparts and Calcutta gate. 

Opposite to each wing of the Government House 
were three lofty and illuminated arches (the arch in 
the centre rising sixty feet), crowned with appropriate 
ornaments. 

Two transparencies were erected opposite to the 
east and west fronts of the Government House. The 
transparency on the east side represented a battle ; 
“ Lake,” in a wixjath of laurel at the top. On one 
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side the arms of General Lake ; on the- other his crest, 
and under the whole the word “ Lincelles,” and tro- 
phies in honour of the memorable success of the British 
troops at Lincelles, under the command of General 
Lake. 

The other transparency represented a view of Se- 
ringapatam ; portraits of Generals Harris and Baird* 
on each side, and on the top appropriate emblems. 

Opposite the northern front of the Government House 
was a transparency forty feet high : — 

“ Britannia supporting the world, to which she has 
restored Peace.” 

Arabesque scrolls of light connected the whole in 
one continued illumination, comprehending an extent 
of near three miles. 

In the centre of the esplanade, an Hindostanee illu- 
mination of variegated colours representing a temple 
of fire, appeared about ten o’clock, and afforded a 
pleasing contrast to the paler lights of the surrounding 
illumination. 

Captain Grant’s new ship the Marquess Wellesley, 
was most ingeniously illuminated, and presented an 
appearance equally novel and beautiful. The Soona- 
moohy yacht, and the Government state boats, were 
also illuminated, and produced a most happy effect. 

The whole range of buildings facing the esplanade 
was lighted in different manners. The Treasury, in- 
habited by the Governor-General, attracted particular 
attention. The appearance of the fort was beautiful 
and magnificent. The Calcutta Gateway was bril- 

• Vide note, p. 277. 
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liantlj illuminated, connecting on the one side, by ar- 
cades of lights, thirty feet in height, with the contiguous 
bastions and redoubts ; from thence in chequer-work 
with the water-gate, and extending on the other side 
by ranges of lights intersected with stars and diamond- 
lights to the Plassey, and royal gateways, Clive’s rave- 
lin, and Cartier’s counterguard. 

Head-quarters, the royal and water gateways, the 
arsenal, royal barrack, and flag-statf, were also illumin- 
ated with a brilliant display of lights. 

FIREWORKS. 

The fireworks afforded an abundant display of in- 
genious variety and execution. The most remarkable 
objects were four figures of fire, representing the fight 
of the elephant, admirably conducted ; a volcano fire, 
which continued for a considerable time to discharge 
rockets h,nd flames of different coloui’s ; two beautiful 
temples ; some very fine mountains of fire and blue- 
lights, and a great variety of stars, suns, &c. 

Amongst other ingenious devices was a globe, which, 
after discharging fire for some time, opened and disco- 
vered a transparency in Persian characters to the 
following effect : — 

“ May your prosperity be perpetual.” 

During the exhibition of the fireworks, flights of 
rockets and fireballs were discharged from mortars on 
the esplanade, and continued salvos from the saluting 
battery, Vansittart’s, Clive’s, and Ford’s ravelins, and 
Verelset’s counterguard. The flag-staff, ramparts, 
and most conspicuous buildings in the fort were illumi- 
nated at the same time with ranges of blue-lights. 
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An immense concourse of people were assembled in 
the streets round the Government House during the 
entertainment ; but owing to the precautions taken by 
the stewards in posting guards, &c., no accident of 
any kind occurred during the course of the night. 

“ Lord Wellesley,” observes Viscount Valentia who 
was his Lordship’s guest on that evening, wore the 
orders of St. Patrick and Crescent in diamonds. Many 
of the European ladies were also richly ornamented 
with jewels. The black dress of the male Armenians 
was pleasing from the variety ; and the costly, though 
unbecoming habits of their females, together with the 
appearance of officers, nabobs, Persians, and natives, 
resembled a masquerade. It excelled it in one re- 
spect : the characters were well supported, and the 
costume violated by none.” Lord Valentia was re- 
ceived with great hospitality and kindness^ by the 
noble Marquess, who appropriated to his Lordship’s use 
a bungalow^*” at Barrackpore, of which place he gives 
us the following description : — 

“ The situation of this house is much more pleasing 
than anything I have yet seen. It is considerably ele- 
vated above the Hoogly river, on a very extended 
reach of which it stands : on the sides are pagodas, 
villages, and groves of lofty trees. The water itself is 
much clearer than at Calcutta, and covered with the 
state barges and cutters of the Governor-General 
These, painted green and ornamented with gold, con- 
trasted with the scarlet dresses of the rowers, were a 
great addition to the scene. The park is laid out in 

• Bungalow, a thatched house in the Oriental style. 
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the English style, and the house, at present unfinished, 
is well adapted to the climate, having a beautiful ve- 
randah on every side, and the rooms being on a very 
ample scale. The place originally belonged to the 
Commander-in-Chief ; but Lord Wellesley took posses- 
sion of it on being appointed Captain-General, and has 
improved it with his usual taste. Several of the bung- 
alows have been taken into the park, and are fitted 
up for the reception of the Secretaries, Aids-de-camp, 
and visitors.” 

Lord Wellesley lived in a style of great magnifi- 
cence* during his residence in the East ; and main- 
tained the state and dignity of his office with punc- 
tilious care. The pomp and splendour of Oriental 
customs have passed into a proverb ; it is perhaps 
impossible for any man to reside for a lengthened 
period in India without, in some measure, conforming 
to the manners and ideas prevalent in the land of 
the sun ; and it would perhaps be as impolitic, as 
difficult for an Englishman invested with an office 
to which kings, princes, and governors do homage, 
to neglect the pride, pomp, and circumstance of those 
exterior symbols of power and preeminence which 
Asiatics universally, and almost instinctively, asso- 
ciate with majesty and sovereign authority. 

The Marquess Wellesley encouraged and patronised 

• ‘‘ The Governor, as I told you in my overland dispatches, is indeed 
ati ingenious and intelligent man ; but every Englishman who resides 
here very long has, I fear, either his mind emasculated by submisFion, or 
corrupted by despotic power. Mr. Duncan may represent one genus, the 

hraminised Englishman : Lord W is indisputably at the head 

of the other, the Suitnnised Englishman .” — Letter of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh to Mr, Sharp, June, 1804, Bombay. 
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whatever tended to contribute to the enjoyments of 
the European residents in Calcutta and its vicinity ; 
and frequently mixed in their gaieties and relaxations. 
Among his Lordship’s papers is the following note — 
the prayer of which, it need scarcely be added, was 
acceded to : — 

FROM LADY RUSSELL TO CAPTAIN MERRICK SHAWE. 

• 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I understand it is very much the wish of the 
gentlemen who give the party* on Wednesday next, 
that some mode should be adopted of intimating to 
Lord Wellesley their desire to be honoured with his 
presence at the meeting. I do not know whether any 
invitation has been given, nor can I conjecture what 
his answer would be, but I hope favourable, and as I 
have had the honour of being desired to take a part in 
this business, I cannot help expressing my most earnest 
wish that his Excellency would honour us with his 
company if but for an hour. I remain, dear Sir, yours 
sincerely, Anne Russell.” 

“ Choringhcc, Monday Evening, 

“ March, 1803.” 


The Asiatic Annual Register gives us the following 
description of this party, which will afford 'the reader 
no unfavourable picture of Anglo-Indian life : — 

“ The spirit of gaiety, which from the rapid approach 
of the hot season began to droop, was reanimated by 
an elegant entertainment, given on Wednesday last 
* A Pic-Nic ball. 
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at the house formerly the Commander-in-Chief’s, by 
the Society of Calcutta Pic-Nics. 

“ The dinner-party was limited to one hundred per- 
sons, comprising all the ladies and gentlemen who were 
present at, or had been invited to join, a Pic-Nic meet- 
ing assembled at Chinsurah on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 
and l7th ultimo ; as a return to which, indeed, this 
entertainment was principally intended, 

“ It would be the height of injustice to the gentlemen 
who officiated as stewards on this occasion to omit 
stating that, notwithstanding the comparative small- 
ness of the room allotted to the dinner, by the judicious 
arrangement of the tables and considerate introduction 
of punkahs, this numerous company was amply and 
coolly accommodated ; and the repast, consisting of 
every delicacy of the season, served in a style of ease 
and elegance that reflected the greatest credit on their 
taste and management. The wines were various and 
excellent of their kinds. 

“ After dinner Pic-Nic toasts were given by the pre- 
sident, and done justice to in bumpers by the united 
members of the Chinsurah Pic-Nics. 

“ About half-past nine the company increased to near 
three hundred persons, including most of the principal 
ladies and gentlemen of the settlement, assembled in 
the ball-room. 

“ Here we are again called upon to notice and applaud 
the taste, contrivance, and activity of the stewards, 
who, in the short period of a week (the whole interval 
between the projection and the accomplishment of the 
entertainments), found means to light and decorate as 
well this apartment as the whole of a dismantled 
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house, in a manner not to have been improved by a 
length of preparation. The front of the house was 
splendidly illuminated with variegated lamps, as was 
the whole of the court-yard, on each side of which 
were placed the words ‘pic-nic’ in large and brilliant 
characters. 

“ Shortly afterwards the country-dances commenced 
with the true pic-nic gaiety and spirit ; the effect of 
the coup d’ceil being considerably heightened by the 
irregular interspersion of the lively uniforms in which 
most of the Pic-Nic ladies and gentlemen were attired, 
and which gave a novel and almost romantic air to the 
appearance of the dance in general. 

“ It had been previously understood that Marquess 
Wellesley would honour the assembly with his pre- 
sence : accordingly, about ten o’clock, his Excellency, 
attended by his Lordship’s personal staff, entered the 
ball-room. 

“ After the second dance the president and the stew- 
ards, followed by the principal gentlemen in the com- 
pany, approached his Lordship, and in a neat and 
appropriate address conveyed the high sense enter- 
tained of the honour conferred by his Lordship’s con- 
descension, and entreating his Excellency’s acceptance 
of two entertainments proposed to be given by the 
settlement at large in further testimony of their ad- 
miration of his Lordship’s government and respectful 
attachment to his person, on the 4 th of May and 24th of 
October. To this request his Excellency was pleased 
to return a qualified assent in an extemporary answer, 
of which we regret our inability to give a copy. 

“ The rooms not being sufficiently spacious to accom- 
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modate so large a party at supper, tents had been 
pitched for that purpose to the southward of the house. 
At about half-past one o’clock the tents were thrown 
open, and displayed a sumptuous collation, decorated 
with elegant and ingenious devices, in which due 
attention was paid to Pic-Nic costume. 

“ During the repast the band of his Majesty’s 22nd 
regiment executed, with considerable skill, a succes- 
sion of animated and martial airs. 

“ Supper concluded, the company returned to the 
ball-room, where the dances were resumed and con- 
tinued with unabated .spirit and vivacity till three 
o’clock in the morning ;* at that hour the ladies re- 
tired, but the gentlemen again resorted to the social 
board, at which hilarity and harmony presided, and 
crowned with genuine mirth the festivity of this mag- 
nificent and admirably conducted entertainment.” 

* Oil with the dance ! let joy he iinconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet/^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Observations on the Diffusion of Christianity. — The College of Fort 
VVilliaiii an Agent in the Evangelization of Asia. — Obstacles to Truth 
ill India — Success of the Christian Faith on its first Promulgation. — 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor quoted. — Coleridge’s Panegyric on him. — 
Christianity in India nearly obliterated by the Mohammedan Conquest 
and Irruptions of the Mongols. — Native Christians found in India by 
the Portuguese. — Gibbon’s Description of them. — Testimonials of the 
Kev. Claudius Buchanan to the Utility of Fort William College, in 
connection with the Spread of the Gospel. — Eight Versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures translated under Marquess Wellesley’s Auspices in 
the College. — Upwards of One Hundred learned Natives of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, within its Walls, studying European Litera- 
ture and Philosophy. — Letter of Mr. Wilbcrforcc to Marquess 
Wellesley, beaiing Testimony to his Lordship’s successful Efforts to 
Educate the Native Mind in India, and asking his Cooperation. — 
The Govcnior-Gencrars Succc.ss in Suppressing the Sacrifice of Chil- 
dren and other human Victims at Sangor. — Ordains it to be Murder. — 
Proposes Questions to the Pundits respecting the burning of Widows 
alive. — Orders a Report to be made of the Numbers burnt in six 
montlis within thirty miles of Calcutta. — Details and Description of 
the horrid Ceremony. — Seventy Thousand Widows bumt in British 
India, from 1756 to 1820. — Marquess Wellesley checks the Practice, 
and contemplates its Abolition. — Plans interrupted by his Return to 
England, and Destruction of Fort William College. — Lord W. Bcn- 
tinck and Council finally suppress Suttees. 

The difiusion of the Christian faith, and the deliver- 
ance of idolatrous nations from the sangiiinary and 
debasing superstitions which have for so many ages 
enslaved them, are objects in which every person who. 
desires to extend the light of philosophy and civiliza- 
tion, and who, trusting in the divine dnergy of his 
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religion, believes that Christianity is ultimately des- 
tined to spread over all lauds, “ even as the waters 
cover the sea,” must feel the deepest interest. The 
efforts of a statesman to guard against foreign aggres- 
sion, disarm internal enemies, and consolidate the 
power of a mighty empire in a great emergency, de- 
mand our admiration ; but his conflicts with the errors 
of a thousand years, and the evil practices which have 
flourished for centurie.s, which no change of circum- 
stances, no efforts of the various conquerors who had 
exercised sway over the countries under his rule, had 
been able to eradicate or modify, are still more digni- 
fied in their character, and enduring in their conse- 
quences. We have already alluded to the influence of 
Fort William College as a means of diffusing science 
and sound learning in Asia — 

“ Her angel’s face 

As the great eye of Heaven shyned bright, 

And made a sun shine in the shady place! ” 

We shall see that it was also a most important agent 
in furthering the evangelization of India, and promot- 
ing Lord Wellesley’s wise and humane endeavours to 
suppress the foul and cruel customs of the Hindoo po- 
pulation. When we reflect on the numerous obstacles 
which in our own day we see opposed to the progress 
of moral and divine truth, and observe the tenacity 
with which the heathen cling to their delusions, our 
astonishment must be excited at the success which at- 
tended the first promulgation of Christianity : “ But 
now,” observes Bishop Jeremy Taylor,* “ it is no new 

* I have often been surprised that Jeremy Taylor’s tract, from which 
I have quoted, has not been more widely diffused. It is entitled h 
VOL. II. IT 
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wonder, but a pursuance of the same conjugation of 
great and divine things, that the fame and religion of 
Jesus was with so incredible a swiftness scattered over 
the face of tlie habitable world, from one end of the 
earth unto the other. It filled all Asia immediately. 
It passed presently to Europe, and to the furthest 
Africans. And all the way it went it told nothing but 
an holy and an humble story, that He who came to 
bring it into the world died an ignominious death. 
And yet this death did not take away from their cou- 
rage, but added much : for they could not fear death 
for the Master whom they knew to have, for their 
sakes, suffered death, and come to life again. Hut 
now infinite numbers of persons of all sexes and ages, 
and all countries, came in to the holy crucifix. And 
he that was crucified in the reign of Tiberius, was, in 
the time of IVero, even in Rome itself, and in Nero’s 
family, by many persons esteemed as a god. And it 
was upon public record that he was so acknowledged. 
And this was by a Christian, Justin Martyr, urged 
to the senate and the emperors themselves ; who, if it 
had been otherwise, could easily have confuted the 
bold allegation of the Christian, who yet did die for 
that Jesus who was so speedily reputed for God. The 
cross was worn upon the breast, drawn upon foreheads, 
carried on banners, put upon crowns imperial. And 

‘‘ Moral Demonstration that the Religion of Christ is from God/' and 
occurs in the Doctor Dubitantium. It fully warrants Coleridge’s de* 
scription of Jeremy Taylor’s style : — “ Whether supporting or assailing 
he makes his way, cither by argument or by appeals to the affections, 
unsurpassed even by the schoolmen in subtlety, agility, and logic wit, 
and unrivalled by the most rhetorical of the fathers in the copiousness 
and vividness of his expressions and illustrations.” 
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yet Christians were sought for to punisliments, and 
exquisite punishments sought for them. Their goods 
were confiscated, their names odious ; prisons were their 
houses ; and so many kinds of tortures invented for 
them, that Domitius Ulpianus hath spent seven books 
in describing the variety of tortures the poor Christian 
was put to at his first appearing. And yet, in despite 
of all this, and ten thousand other objections and im- 
possibilities, whatsoever was for them made the religion 
grow, and whatsoever was against them, made it grow. 
If they had peace, the religion was pi’osperous ; if 
they had persecution, it was still prosperous. If 
princes favoured them, the world came in because the 
Christian lived holily. If princes were incensed, the 
world came in because the Christians died bravely. 
They sought for death witl.^greediuo.ss ; they desired 
to bo grinded in the teeth of liOnS ; and with joy they 
beheld the wheels and the beirded trees, the racks and 
the gibbets, tlie fires and the burning irons, which 
were like the chariot of Elias to them, instruments to 
carry them to Heaven. Who would not acknowledge 
the divinity of the Person, and the excellency of this 
institution, that should see infants to weary the hands 
of hangmen for the testimony of Jesus 1 and wise men 
preach this doctrine for no other visible reward but 
shame and death, poverty and banishment 1 Could a 
few fishermen and a publican effect all this for the son 
of a poor maiden of Judea 1 Can we suppose all the 
world, or so great a part of mankind, can consent by 
chance, or suffer such changes for nothing or for any- 
thing less than this 1 The son of a poor maiden was 
the Son of God. And the fishermen spake by a divine 
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spirit. And they catched the world with holiness, 
and miracles, and wisdom, and power, bigger than the 
strength of all the Roman legions.” 

The conquest of India by the Mohammedans, A. d. 
997, and the irruptions of the Tartars and Mongols 
nearly obliterated the Christian name in India ; but 
upon the arrival of Vasca de Gama, a. d. 1498, he still 
found there not a few who adored the author of the 
Christian faith : — 

The following interesting description of tho native 
Christians of India is given by Gibbon in his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Fimpire, chap, xlviii. Accord- 
ing to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached 
in India by St. Thomas. At the end of the ninth 
century, his shrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of Madras, was devoufliP visited by the ambassa- 
dors of Alfred, and their return with a cargo of pearls 
and spices rewarded the zeal of the English monarch, 
who entertained the largest projects of trade and dis- 
covery. When the Portuguese first opened the naviga- 
tion of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been 
seated for ages on the coast of Malabar, and the diflfer- 
ence of their character and colour attested the mixture 
of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in 
virtue, they excelled the natives of Ilindostan ; tho 
husbandmen cultivated the palm-tree, the merchants 
were enriched by the pepper trade, the soldiers pre- 
ceded the naiTs, or nobles of Malabar, and their here- 
ditary privileges were respected by the gratitude or 
fear of the King of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. 
They acknowledged a Gentoo sovereign, but they were 
governed, even in temporal concerns, by the Bishop of 
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Angamala. He still asserted his ancient title of 
Metropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was 
exercised in fourteen hundred churches, and he was 
intrusted with the care of two hundred thousand souls. 
Their religion would have rendered them the firmest 
and most cordial allies of the Portuguese, but the 
inquisitors soon discovered in the Christians of St. 
Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. 
Instead of owning themselves the subjects of the 
Roman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal monarch 
of the globe, they adhered, like their ancestors, to the 
communion of the Nestorian patriarch ; and the bishops 
whom he ordained at Mosul traversed the dangers of 
the sea and land to reach their diocese on the coast of 
Malabar. Their separation from the western world 
had left them in ignorance of the improvements or 
corruptions of a thousand years ; and their conformity 
with the faith and practice of the fifth century, would 
equally disappoint the prejudice of a Papist or a Pro- 
testant. It was the first care of the ministers of 
Romo to intercept all correspondence with the Nesto- 
rian patriarch, and several of his bishops expired in 
the prisons of the holy office. The flock, without a 
shepherd, was assaulted by the power of the Portu- 
guese, the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de 
Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, in his personal visitation 
of the coast of Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at 
which he presided, consummated the pious work of the 
reunion, and rigorously imposed the doctrine and 
discipline of the Roman Church, without forgetting 
auricular confession, the strongest engine of ecclesi- 
astical torture. The memory of Theodore and Nesto- 
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rius was condemned, and Malabar was reduced under 
the dominion of the Pope, of the primate, and of the 
Jesuits who invaded the see of Angamala or Cranganor. 
Sixty years of servitude and hypocrisy were patiently 
endured ; but as soon as the Portuguese empire was 
shaken by the courage and industry of the Dutch, the 
Nestorians asserted with vigour and effect the religion 
of their fathers. Since the expulsion of the Portu- 
guese, the Nestorian creed is freely professed on the 
coast of Malabar. The trading companies of Holland 
and England are the friends of toleration, but if op- 
pre.ssion be less mortifying than contempt, the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas have reason to complain of the 
cold and silent indifference of tlieir brethren of 
Europe.” 

. “Many circumstances,” observes the Rev. Claudius, 
writing in ISO.'S, “concur to make it probable that 
the light of revelation is now dawning on the Asiatic 
world. Under the auspices of the College of Fort 
William the Scriptures are in course of translation 
into the languages of almost the ‘ whole continent of 
Oriental India.’ Could the royal patron f of the Tal- 
mul Bible, who prayed that ‘ the work might not fail 
in generations to come,’ have foreseen those streams of 
revealed truth which are now issuing from this foun- 
tain, with what delight would he have hailed the pre- 
sent era of Indian administration. In this veiw the 
Oriental College has been compared by one of our 


For ail interesting account of the native Christians on the Malabar 
coast, vide “ Buchanan's Christian Researches in Asia," and ‘‘ Bishop 
lleber’s Journal." 
t Kingf George C 
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Hindoo poets to a ‘ flood of light shooting through a 
dark cloud on a benighted land.’ Directed by it, the 
learned naiives from every quarter of India, and from 
the parts beyond Persia and Arabia, come to the 
source of knowledge : they mark our principles, ponder 
the volume of inspiration, ‘ and hear every man in his 
own tongue the wonderful works of God.’ ” 

In a letter written from the College of Fort William, 
Calcutta, in March of the same year, addressed by Mr. 
Buchanan to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that gentleman gives the following account of the 
benefits arising from the College ; — 

“ New sources of information on all Oriental subjects 
have been opened by the College of Fort William in 
Bengal. Those persons who have held official situa- 
tions in that institution during the last four years, 
have had constant opportunities of observing the con- 
duct, and of learning the opinions, of the most intelli- 
gent natives. There are attached to the College at 
this time upwards of one hundred learned men, who 
have arrived from different parts of India, Persia, 
and Arabia. In such an assemblage the manners and 
customs of remote regions are distinctly described ; 
and their varying sentiments, religious and political, 
may be accurately investigated and compared. Of the 
learned Hindoos who have been employed as teachers, 
there were two lately from the Deccan who profess the 
Christian faith, and comport themselves according to 
Christian manners. Two Protestant missionaries have 
also been attached to the institution ; one of whom* 


• Df. Carey. 
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is lecturer in the Bengalee and Shanscrit languages, 
and has been for many years employed in preaching 
the Bengalee language to the natives in the north of 
llindostan. The other is a teacher of the Talmul, or 
Malabar language ; and has been long attached to a 
mission in the south of the peninsula. More desirable 
means of obtaining accurate and original intelligence 
could not have been presented to any one who wished 
to investigate the state of the natives of India, with a 
view to their moral and religious improvement. In 
the presence of the learned, body of Asiatics assembled 
at the College of Fort William, the Christian Scriptures 
have been exhibited for translation into the Oriental 
tongues. Under the auspices of the Marquess Welles- 
ley, who by favour of Providence now presides in 
^ India, a version of the Holy Scriptures may be ex- 
pected, not in one language alone, but in seven of the 
Oriental tongues, — in the llindostanee, Persian, Chi- 
nese and Malay, Orissa, Mahratta, and Bengalese ; of 
which the four former are the primary and popular 
languages of the continent and isles of Asia. In the 
centre ol the Pagan world, and at the chief seat of su- 
perstition and idolatry, these works are carried on, and 
the unconverted natives assist in the translations. 
The whole library of Shanscrit learning is accessible to 
the members of the College of Fort William. The old 
keepers of this library, the Pundits, who would give no 
access to the translator of the Gentoo code, or to the 
then Governor-General of India, now vie with each 
other in giving every information in their power.” 

* “ From (ircoiiland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 
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Charles Grant, Esq., afterwards Lord Glenelg, writing 
from Sussex to Lord Wellesley, September 14th 1801, 
says — No accounts from the East have afforded me 
so much pleasure as those of the countenance your 
Lordship has given to religion. If you had seen fit to 
recommend the diffusion of it among the heathen, no 
one could have done this with so much effect ; and 
though now diversities of opinion on some other Indian 
subjects, and consequent divisions unhappily prevail, 
yet in the true glory of espousing such an object all 
the best judgments of the present and future times 
I am convinced would be agreed.” 

The annexed letter from Mr. Wilbcrforce, written in 
1813, confirms the facts enforced by Mr. Buchanan, 
and affords a proof of the continued anxiety of tho* 
Marquess Wellesley to aid the cause of Christian truth 
in Hindostan : — 


Where iVfric^s sunny fountains 
Roll clown their golden sand . 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a balmy plain, 

'rhey call us to deliver, 

Their land from Error’s chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, 
Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile; 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are shown, 
The heathen in their blindness 
Bow down to wood and stone.” 
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MR. WILBERFORCE TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

(Private.) 

No. 1, Poet’s Corner, Tuesday, (j, 1813, 

“ My dear Lord W., 

“ Notwithstanding your obliging permission to me 
to break in upon you to day, intimated to me last night 
by Mr. Wellesley, yet knowing that just now your time 
and mind must be so fully occupied, it must naturally 
arise rather from your friendly di.sposition to comply 
with my request than by your own desire, I have 
resolved not to intrude on your Lordship in person ; 
but merely to send you a few lines, which cannot, like 
a conversation, draw on into a length that was unin- 
tended. That I may trespass on you as shortly as pos- 
sible, I will confine myself to what requires immediate 
mention, and is, indeed, indispensable. 

“ I know not whether your Lordship has hciird of 
the unreasonable clamour that has been raised by the 
Anglo-Indians in the House of Commons, against all, 
even the most prudent, attempts to convert the natives 
of India ; and more especially against missionaries. 
Now let me hope, a hope which I share with, I am glad 
to say, a considerable number of men in the House of 
Commons, and with many more out of it, that your 
Lordship will to-morrow use your just authority in 
putting to flight these vain fears. The rather because 
the alarmists are enemies of the system which your 
Lordship certainly established, and which I trust you 
will confirm and revive, that I mean of diffusing use- 
ful knowledge of all sorts among the natives of India ; 
and, I confess for my own part that I have always held 
and still retain the opinion that education, the trans- 
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lation and diffxmcm of the Scriptures and advancement 
in general knowledge, would be far the most pouwrful 
agents in the great work of Christianizing the natives 
of India. Your weight, thrown into the right scale, 
will make it preponderate. 

“ I will only add, that your Lordship can scarcely 
conceive (if I may judge of the House of Lords from 
the general condition of the members of the House of 
Commons) how ignorant your Lordships in general 
are likely to be respecting India, and therefore how little 
they are qualified to ask questions in committee. When 
your Lordship can attend, I hope you will now and 
then look in, and there also prevent the examination 
from being rendered the excuse for condemning the 
population of India to ignorance and darkness so long 
as they continue under British male. I remember my 
assurance. 1 break off, assuring your Lordship that I 
am, my dear Lord W., your Lordship’s very sincerely, 

“ W. WiLBEUFORCB.” 

The Marquess Wellesley cautiously, but steadily, pro- 
ceeded to suppress some of the enormities of Hindoo 
superstition. It had been the custom from time im- 
memorial to immolate at the island of Sangor, and at 
other places reputed holy on the banks of the Ganges, 
human victims by drowning or destruction by .sharks. 
Another horrid practice accompanied it, which was the 
sacrifice of the first-born child of a woman who had long 
been barren. Lord Wellesley called upon the Pundits 
and chief Bramins of the college Fort William to 
declare by what sanction in their Shasters,* these ua- 


“ Sacred books of tlie Hindoos. 
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natural cruelties were committed. They alleged no 
sanction but custom, and what they termed “ the bar- 
barous ignorance of the low castes.” The Governor- 
General immediately issued the following order, which, 
contrary to the expectations of some, excited no com- 
motion and was readily acquiesced in ; — 

“ A regulation for preventing the sacrifice of children 
at Sangor and other places : passed by the Governor- 
General in council, on the 20th of August, 1802. It 
has been represented to the Governor-General in coun- 
cil that a criminal and inhuman practice of sacrificing 
children, by exposing them to be drowned or devoured 
by sharks, prevails at the island of Sangor and at 
Bansbaryah, Chaugdah, and other places on the Gauges. 
At Sangor especially such sacrifices have been made at 
fixed periods, namely, — the day of full moon in November 
and January ; at which time also grown persons have 
devoted themselves to a similar death. Children thrown 
into the sea at Sangor have not been generally rescued, 
as is stated to be the custom at other places ; but the 
sacrifice has, on the contrary, been effected with circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity in some instances. This 
practice, which is represented to arise from supersti- 
tious vows, is not sanctioned by the Hindoo law, nor 
countenanced by the religious orders, or by the people 
at large ; nor was it at any time authorised by the 
Hindoo or Mohammedan government .of India. The 
persons concerned in the perpetration of such crimes 
are therefore easily liable to punishment, and the plea 
of custom would be inadmissible in excuse of the 
offence; but for the more effectual prevention of so in- 
human a practice, the Governor-General in council- has 
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enacted the following regulation to be in force from 
the promulgation of it in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa, and Benares.” 

The regulation declared the practice to be murder, 
punishable with death.* 

Lord Wellesley also directed an investigation into 
the frightful custom of women burning themselves on 
the death of their husbands. The Pundits were called 
upon to produce the sanction of their Shasters in sup- 
port of these cruel sacrifices. They alleged cU'Stoyn, 
which unhappily was in favour up to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great ; but the passages on which the Pun- 
dits relied were vague and general in their meaning ; 
and were differently interpreted by the same castes. 
Some sacred verses commended the practice, but none 
were found to command it. Lord Wellesley authorised 
an official investigation into the subject ; with which, 
in consequence of the inveterate prejudices of the 
natives, it was necessary to proceed with the utmost 
circumspection, delicacy, and prudence. The Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan writing in March 180 .'), says, “The 
civilized world may expect soon to hear of the aboli- 
tion of this opprobrium of a Christian administration — 
the female sacrifice.” — At that period the number of 
women who annually sacrificed themselves in the dis- 
trict thirty miles round Calcutta, averaged upwards of 
two hundred. The extent of this demoniacal custom 
is demonstrated in the following official docu- 
ment : — 

• At the Hindoo festival, in 1801 , twenty-three persons saciificcd 
themselves, or were sacrificed by others, in the island of Sangor. 
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Report of the Number of Women who have burned 
themselves on the Funeral Pile of their Husbands 
within thirty miles round Calcutta, from the 15th of 
April to the 15th of October, 1804. 


From Oiin ia to Barryporc. 


Bhiirnt Bazar ... 1 

Rajcpore ... 2 

Miiluiicha .... 2 

Barryporc ... 1 

Maceiiiigar .... 1 
Lasun .... 1 

Kesiibpoic . . , . 2 

Maliaiiiaya .... 3 

Puscliim Baliiiie . . 1 

Biiral . . . .3 

Dliopa Gacli, hi 1 

From ToUey*s Nulla Mouth to 
G urria. 

Mouth of Tolley's Nulla . fJ 

Kooli Bazar ... 1 

Ki(l<ler]>ore Bridge . . 1 

Jeerat Bridge ... 2 

Near the Hospital . . J 

Whitson's Ghat . . 1 

Bhobaneeporc ... 2 

Kalee Ghat ... 6 

Tolley Gunge ... 2 

Naktnlla .... 1 

Byshnub Ghat ... 2 

Fital Ghat ... 2 

Russapagli ... 1 

Koot Ghat ... 2 

Gurria .... 1 

Bassdhuiii ... 2 

Dadpore and near it . .3 

F7wn Bareypore to Buhipore, 
Joynagur .... 2 

Moosilporc ... 1 


Bishnoopoor ... 3 

Balia .... 1 

Gnnga Dwar ... 1 

Gochiirun Ghat . . 2 

Telia 1 

From Scebpore to Balcea, 
Khootci Saer ... 1 

Sulkea .... 3 

Ghoosri Ghokey Ghat . 2 

Balee .... 3 

Secbporc .... 1 

F?'om Balee to Bydyabatee. 

Soramporc ... 1 

Bydyabatoe ... I 

Dliou-Nagur ... 1 

Fro?n Bydyabatee to Bassbarea. 
Chundiin-Nagur ... 3 

Chinshnrah ... 2 

Saha (Binge ... 2 

Bassbarrea ... 2 

Bhudreshwur ... 1 

From Calcutta to Burahnugur, 
Soorer Bazar ... 2 

Burahnugur ... 2 

Kashipore ... 1 

Chitpore .... 1 

From Burahmgur to Chanok, 
Dukhineshwar ... 2 

Agiirpara .... 4 

Areeadoha ... 3 

Chauuk .... 1 
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Sookchur ... 1 Kachrapara ... 3 

Kliurdoh and near it . .2 Bhatpara .... 1 

From C/ianok to Kachrapara. ^otal widows immolated in six 
Eshaporc ... 2. niontlis within 30 miles of 

Kooinorhatta ... 2 Calcutta . . 110 

This reiiort was made by ten Hindoos employed for 
the purpose ; they wore stationed at different places 
during the wliole period of the six months. They 
gave into the government their accounts monthly, spe- 
cifying the name and place ; and every individual in- 
stance was subject to investigation immediately after 
its occurrence. By an account taken in 1803, the 
number of women sacrificed during the year, within 
thirty miles round Calcutta, was two hundred and 
seventy-five. The average number in that district 
was twenty in a month ! One of the widows enume- 
rated above was a girl of eleven years of age. 

In the province of Orissa, it was the custom when 
the wife of a man of rank burned that all his con- 
cubines were obliged to burn with her. In the event 
of their refusal they were dragged forcibly to the place 
and pushed with bamboos into the flames. The self- 
sacrifice by Indian women is noticed by the Greek 
writers three hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
and it is alluded to with approbation by Cicero. Tlie 
ceremonies observed at Suttees^ are nearly the same 
in every part of Asia. 

The husband is directed by the physician, when 
there are no hopes of his recovery, to be carried to the 

* Suttee f or, according to Shanscrit scholars, rnoie properly Sat/j 
means primarily a good and chaste wife; hut it is ordinarily used to de- 
signate one who burns herself on her husband's funeral pile. 
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river side, and the wife then breaks a small branch 
from the mango-tree, takes it with her, and proceeds 
to the body, where she sits down. The barber paints 
the sides of her feet red ; after which she bathes, and 
puts on new clothes. During these preparations the 
drum beats a certain sound, by which it is known that 
a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband. On hearing this, all the village assembles. 
The son, or, if there be no son, a relation, or the head 
man of the village, provides the articles necessary for 
the ceremony. A hole is dug in the ground, round 
which stakes are driven into the earth, and thick green 
stakes laid across to form a kind of bed, upon which 
are laid abundance of dry faggots, hemp, clarified but- 
ter, and other combustibles. The widow now presents 
her ornaments to her friends, ties some red cotton on 
both wrists, puts two now combs in her hair, paints 
her forehead, and puts some parched rice and cowries 
into the end of the cloth which she wears. While this 
is going forward, the dead body is anointed with 
clarified butter and bathed, prayers are repeated over 
it, and it is dressed in new clothes. Ropes and an- 
other piece of cloth are spread upon the pile. The 
widow walks seven times round the funeral pile, strew- 
ing parched rice and cowries, and then she ascends the 
pile, or rather throws herself upon it. 

The following is an account of a Suttee by an eye- 
witness : • — “ News of the widow’s intentions having 
spread, a great concourse of people of both sexes, the 
women clad in their gala costumes, assembled round 
the pyre. In a short time after their arrival the fated 

* Mrs. Postans, the author of “ Cutch,” on llandom Sketches, 
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victim appeared, accompanied by the Brahmins, her 
relations, and the body of the deceased. The specta- 
tors showered chaplets of mogree on her head, and 
greeted her appearance with laudatory exclamations 
at her constancy and virtue. The wopicn especially 
pressed forward to touch her garments — an act which 
is considered meritorious, and highly desirable for 
absolution and protection from the ‘evil eye.’ The 
widow was a remarkably handsome woman, apparently 
about thirty, and most superbly attired. Her manner 
was marked by great apathy to all around her, and by 
a complete indifference to the preparations which for 
the first time met her eye. From this circumstance 
an impression was given that she might be under the 
influence of opium ; and in conformity with the de- 
clared intention of the European officers present to 
interfere should any coercive measures be adopted by 
the Brahmins or relatives, two medical officers were 
requested to give their opinion on the subject. They 
both agreed that she was quite free from any influence 
calculated to induce torpor or intoxication. Captain 
Burnes then addressed the woman, desiring to know 
whether the act she was about to perform were volun- 
tary or enforced, and assuring her that, should she en- 
tertain the slightest reluctance to the fulfilment of hei 
vow, he, on the part of the British Government, would 
guarantee the protection of her life and property. Her 
answer was calm, heroic, and constant to her purpose : 
‘ I die of my own free will ; give me back my husband, 
and I will consent to live ; if I die not with him, the 
souls of seven husbands will condemn me !’ 

“ Ere the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of death 


VOIi. II. 


X 
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were permitted again, the voice of mercy, of expostu- 
lation, and even of entreaty, was heard ; but the trial 
was vain, and the cool and collected manner with which 
the woman still declared her determination unalter- 
able, chilled and startled the most courageous. Phy- 
sical pangs evidently excited no fears in her; her 
singular creed, the customs of her country, and her 
sense of conjugal duty, excluded from her mind tlie 
natural emotions of personal dread ; and never did 
martyr to a true cause go to the stake with more con- 
stancy and firmness, than did this delicate and gentle 
woman prepare to become the victim of a deliberate 
sacrifice to the demoniacal tenets of her heathen creed. 
Accompanied by the officiating Brahmin, the widow 
walked seven times round the pyre, repeating tl»e 
usual mantras, or prayers, strewing rice and cowries on 
the ground, and sprinkling water from her hand over 
the bystanders, who believe this to be efficacious in 
preventing disease, and in expiating committed sins. 
She then removed her jewels, and presented them to 
her relations, saying a few words to each with a calm 
soft smile of encouragement and hope. The Brahmins 
then presented her with a lighted torch, bearing which, 

“ Fresh as a flower just blown, 

And warm with life her youthful pulses playing/' 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the 
pile. The body of her husband, wrapped in rich kin- 
kaub, was then carried seven times round the pile, and 
finally laid across her knees. Thorns and grass were 
piled over the door ; and again it was insisted that 
free space should be left, as it was hoped the poor vie- 
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tim might yet relent, and rush from her fiery prison to 
the protection so freely ofiered. The command was 
readily obeyed ; the strength of a child would have 
sufficed to burst the frail barrier which confined her, 
and a breathless pause succeeded ; but the woman’s 
constancy was faithful to the last. Not a sigh broke 
the death-like silence of the crowd, until a light smoke 
curling from the summit of the pyre, and then a ton- 
gue of flame darting with bright and lightning-like 
rapidity into the clear blue sky, told us that the sacri- 
fice was completed. Fearlessly had this courageous 
woman fired the pile, ,and not a groan had betrayed to 
us the moment when her spirit fled. At sight of the 
flame a fiendish shout of exultation rent the air ; the 
tom-toms sounded, the people clapped their hands 
with delight as the evidence of their murderous work 
burst on their view, whilst the English spectators of 
this sad scene withdrew, bearing deep compassion in 
their hearts, to philosophize, as best they might; on a 
custom so fraught with horror, so incompatible with 
reason, and so revolting to human sympathy. The 
pile continued to burn for three hours ; but from its 
form, it is supposed that almost immediate sufibcation 
must have terminated the sufferings of the unhappy 
victim.” 

It is calculated that, from the year 1756 to 1829, 
no less than 70,000 widows were immolated by fire 
within the British dominions in India ! 

Lord Wellesley’s return to Europe, and the break- 
ing up of the College of Fort William, interrupted his 
Lordship’s plans with reference to the Hindoo widows. 
For many years the British Government could do no 

x2 
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more than prevent the forcible burning of women at 
the funeral pile of their husbands ; and the honour of 
totally suppressing Suttees is to be ascribed to Lord 
William Bentinck, Governor-General of India in 1 829, 
and council, consisting of Lord Combermere, W. 
Bailey, Esq., and 0. T. Metcalfe, Esq. ; one of whom, 
it deserves to be remarked, began his honourable and 
useful career in the College of Fort William, under the 
immediate auspices of its most noble founder. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Lord We]le5?ley teii<lers the Resignation of the Office of Governor- 
General, January, 1802, and in October, 1802, and again in 1803. — 
Is requested by his Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors 
to remain in India till the Settlement of the Affairs of the Mahratta 
States. — Consents to remain. — Dissatisfaction at the Conduct of the 
Directors. — Note, Censures on the Directors of 1802-5 not directed 
againstthe Company as a Corporation. — The East India Company now 
the Vindicators of Lord Wellesley’s Fame. — Honourable Conduct of 
the present and late Directors in repairing the Injystice of their Pre- 
decessors. — The Mahratta War. — Military Triumphs at Delhi, Las- 
warec, J^lssaye, and Arghaum. — Stuart, Gen. Wellesley, Lake. — 
Sketch of the Political Considerations ^vhich induced the Marquess 
Wellesley to direct Hostilities — Scindiah the Pcisliwah, Holkar, &c.. 
Plenary Powers entrusted to General W ellesley and General Stuart. 
— Treaty of Basscin. — Destruction of the French P'orce of Seindiah, 
amounting to 10, 000 men, under (leucial Perron. — The Power of Hol- 
kar broken. — Private Letter from Colonel M. Symes, from London, to 
Marquess Wellesley, on the State of Parties and the Conduct of the 
Government respecting the* Mahratta War. — fjctters from Marquess 
Wellesley with reference to Lord Clive, lion. H. Wellesley, &c. 


In a letter dated January the 1st, 1802, written 
from Cawnpore to the Court of Directors, Lord Welles- 
ley, after alluding to the settlement of Oude^ tenders 
his resignation of the high office which he held, in the 
following terms : “ Under all these circumstances, it 
appears to me, that I may now resign into your hands 
the trust which I received from your honourable Court 
in the month of October, 1797, without incurring the 
hazard of injury to your service in India, or of any in- 
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pf^the flame and the scorchings of the furnace, they 
have endured the test. The matured opinion and de- 
liberate verdict of the country is in favour of the 
policy of the Mahratta war. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to do more than present to the reader a sketch of 
the events and motives which guided the judgment of 
the Marquess Wellesley in directing the military opera- 
tions against the Mahratta states, from the pen of an 
officer who enjoyed the confidence of his Lordship 
during his administration in India ; adding some do- 
cuments from original MSS. which have not hitherto 
been published ; — 

. “ In the beginning of the year 1801 the occurrence 
of war between Jeswunt Row Ilolkar and Scindiah had 
forced the latter to move from Poonah ; and the dis- 
traction which this event had created among the Mali- 
mtta states appeared to Lord Wellesley to constitute a 
most favourable crisis for effecting the complete estab- 
lishment of the British interests at the court of 
Poonah. This he desired to do upon a basis that, 
while it secured the stability and efficiency of the 
Peishwah’s authority, interfered with none of the real 
rights or possessions of the great feudatories in the 
Mahratta states ; and, consequently, could only be op- 
posed by them on the grounds of its defeating their 
plans of encroachment and aggrandizement, which it 
had become the imperious policy of the British Govern- 
ment to check, as their prosecution was altogether in- 
compatible with the maintenance of that system which 
it had been compelled to adopt for its own safety and 
that of its allies. 
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“ The Peishwah had himself made a general proposi- 
tion for entering into a defensive alliance with the 
British Government ; but the nature of the conditions 
of the treaty which he proposed, and the actual state of 
his power, made the Governor-General deem it ad- 
visable to reject his proposition ; which he thought,, 
was merely calculated to give the Peishwah the assist- 
ance of the British power to reestablish and support 
his personal authority, without admitting it to the 
exercise of that inUflence which it appeared necessary 
the English Government should possess, in order to 
maintain its own security and that of its allies. 

“Before June 1802 , the date on which Lord Welles- 
ley received the negotiations at Poonah, accounts had 
been received of the peace of Amiens. The scene was 
consequently open to French intrigue ; and if Scindiah 
regained, by the defeat of Ilolkar, an event then pro- 
bable, the complete ascendancy over the Peishwah, and 
the entire control of the Mahratta empire, from the 
banks of the Ganges to the sea of Malabar, there could 
not bo a doubt in the mind of any man in the least 
tlegree acquainted with the constitution of the army of 
that chief, and the influence and authority of the 
French officers by whom it was then commanded, that 
the French nation might, in a very few years, without 
violating one article of the treaty of peace, have aided 
him to the consolidation of a military power, which 
would have struck at the very existence of the British 
Government in India. It did not appear likely that 
the execution of such a plan would meet with any 
serious obstacle in the jealousy of Scindiah, who had 
become familiar with the system which it was the 
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policy of the French to pureue. To it both his prede- 
cessor and himself had owed their power ; and he was 
consequently disposed to pursue it. 

“ The territories of the Peishwah had been the scene 
of continual conflict, from the death of Madhoo Kow ; 
and were not able, in their exhausted state, to support, 
even for a few months, the hordes of banditti which 
were daily pouring in from Malwah and Hindostan, to 
contend at Poonah for the sovereignty of the Mahratta 
empire. This fact made it evideril that if the armies 
of Scindiah, Holkar, and Ragojee Bhonslah were per- 
mitted to make the provinces of the Poonah state their 
theatre of warfare, the armies of these chiefs must be 
early forced by want, if not invited by policy, to in- 
vade the territories of the British Government or its 
allies : and this circumstance formed in itself a strong 
proof, not merely of the expediency, but of the neces- 
sity, of the measures pursued on this occasion by Lord 
Wellesley. 

“ In the contest which took place in 1802 between 
Doulut Row Scindiah and Holkar, the Peishwah joined 
with the former, whose force at Poonah sustained a 
signal defeat near that city on the 25th of October. 
Badjerow, who had moved out of his capital before the 
action commenced, immediately fled towards the sea- 
coast, having previously sent his minister to Colonel 
Close, the British Resident, with a writing, sealed with 
his own seal, containing his consent to receive a sub- 
sidiary force, and to cede, for their subsistence, terri- 
tory, either in Guzerat or in his southern territories, 
producing an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs of 
rupees. The minister, at the same time that he made 
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this proposition, assured the Resident, in the most 
positive manner, that it was the intention of his master 
to conclude a defensive alliance with the Honourable 
Company, on the basis of the treaty of Hyderabad. 

“The Governor-General confirmed the preliminary 
engagement, which the Peishwah Jjad ofliercd to his 
acceptance, as soon as he received it ; and desired that 
prince should he informed that all the resources of the 
British Government should he employed for the re- 
establishment of his authority. The Resident was also 
direeted to give to the preliminaries the form of a de- 
fensive treaty, and to obtain the Peishwah’s consent 
to such articles as were necessary to give the British 
Government all those advantages which it expected 
from this alliance. 

“ The Peishwah, when near the sea-coast, demanded 
the aid of a vessel, and eventual protection, from the 
Government of Bombay, which was complied with ; 
and as Jeswunt Row Holkar continued at Poonah, he 
lost all hopes of being able to return to that city, and 
embarked on board the Herculean, an English vessel 
sent for his accommodation, and proceeded to Bassein, 
where he arrived on the 16 th of December. He was 
joined at that place by the British Resident ; and, 
after a short negotiation, a definitive treaty of defen- 
sive alliance was concluded on the 31st of December, 
and ratified by the Governor-General in council on 
the 28th day of January 1803, the date on which it 
reached Calcutta. 

“By this treaty the English Government bound 
itself to furnish to the Peishwah a subsidiary force of 
six battalions of native infantry, with a complement of 
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field-pieces and European artillerymen : for the pay- 
ment of which force the Peishwah agreed to make over 
territory to an amount of twenty-six lacs of rupees. 
All claims of the Peishwah and his family on Surat, 
and the districts under the English Government in 
Guzerat,* were ^nally adjusted ; and that prince 
agreed to abide by the arbitration of the Company in 
all his unsettled disputes with the Soubahdar of the 
Deccau ; and in the adjustment of some unsettled 
accounts with the family of the Guickwar in Guzerat, 
whose previous engagements with the Company he 
fully recognised. The Peishwah also engaged to dis- 
charge any Europeans from his service that belonged 
to nations hostile to the English, or were discovered 
meditating injury, or carrying on intrigues injurious to 
the interests of that nation. 

“ Such were the principal conditions of this treaty.f 
It will be next necessary to state the measures that 
were adopted to facilitate its complete execution, and 
to secure to the British Government all those advan- 
tages that were expected from this important measure. 

“ The army of Fort Saint George, under the com- 
mand of General Stuart, had advanced to the bank of 
the Tooinbuddra, to support this treaty, which included 
the restoration of the Peishwah to his throne at Poonah. 

* Guzerat was part of the Mahratta empire ; of which it was ^^jaghire 
{i. e, a territory granted hy a sovereign prince to a subject), under the 
Guickwar, a title given to the chief holding Guzerat. The capital was 
Hai oda. 

t This celebrated treaty gave rise to a great deni of discussion. Vis- 
count Castlercagh drew up a nieinoranduin on the treaty, which was 
elaborately answered by Gcncial Wellesley — Vide Wellington Dis- 
patches. 
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General Wellesley was detached in front, with a select 
corps, to efifect this object : and advancing in coopera- 
tion with the subsidiary force in the Deccan, com- 
manded by Colonel Stevenson, through the southern 
parts of the Peishwah’s territories, he reached Poonah 
on the 20th of April. The troops of Holkar fled at his 
approach ; and Badjerow, who had left Bassein when 
he learnt that the British forces were coining to his aid, 
entered Poonah ; and was reseated on his musnud, in 
that capital, on the 13th of May. 

“ This great measure was effected without any oppo- 
sition : and all the principal southern Mahratta Jag- 
heerdars (who are considered as the more immediate 
feudatories and dependents of the Peishwah) gave, by 
their actions as well as expressions, a full assent to this 
connexion. Appah Saheb, the son of Purseram Bhow, 
his brother Chumajee Goklah Appah Depaye, and seve- 
ral others, joined their troops to those of General Wel- 
lesley, and advanced with him to the capital of the 
Mahratta empire, where they paid tlieir obeisance to 
the Peishwah, whose Court several of them had not 
visited for many years before, 'fhe first fruits of tlie 
alliance, which were, the flight of Holkar, and the 
cheerful and dutiful obedience of some of his chief 
feudatories, gave great satisfaction to the Peishwah, 
and afforded to the English Government a momentary 
hope, that this great measure of policy would be effected 
without a war. These hopes were, however, early dis- 
appointed by the advance of Doulut Row Scindiah and 
the . Bhoonslah towards the frontier of our ally the 
Nizam ; and the delays and evasions with which these 
chiefs treated the different propositions offered to their 
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consideration by Colonel Collins, the British Resident at 
the court of Scindiah. 

“ Doulut Row Scindiah had, after several communi- 
cations with the Resident, acknowledged, that he could 
have no right, from his being guarantee to the treaty 
of Salbye, (the ground of objection he had first taken,) 
to oppose any treaty between the British Government 
and the Peishwah; and after admitting that his in- 
terest had been advanced by the expulsion of Jeswunt 
Row Holkar from Poonah, and the reestablishment of 
Badjerow, he declared in explicit terms, that he had 
no intention to impede the performance of the arrange- 
ments lately concluded between the Peishwah and the 
British Government ; but that he should, on the con- 
trary, desire to perfect the amity which then existed 
between the Peishwah, the British Government, and his 
own states. 

“ Five days after this declaration, Scindiah’s Minis- 
ters remonstrated with the Resident against the ad- 
vance of the British troops to Poonah ; which, however, 
they were informed could not be prevented, as it was a 
condition of the engagement into which we had entered 
with the Peishwah ; and of which they were reminded, 
Scindiah had expressed his full approbation. 

“ About the period at which the Resident reached 
Scindiah’s camp at Boorhanpore (February 27th), he 
received secret information of a league between the 
principal Mahratta chiefs, with objects hostile to the 
British Government, being in agitation ; and the ad- 
vance of the army of the Rajah of Berar to join Scin- 
diah, combined with the active negotiations which the 
latter chief carried on with Holkar, gave some credi- 
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bility to this infomation. But there appeared, on the 
other hand, when the nature of their respective Govern- 
ments was considered, every cause to doubt their power 
of combination ; and it was quite evident, that if such 
a league was even formed, their rooted animosities and 
clashing interests Avould prevent its being attended 
with any serious danger. 

“ Scindiah had, in fact, no objection to the inter- 
ference of the British Government for the restoration 
of the power of the Peishwah, as long as he saw a 
prospect of that being usurped by Jcswunt Row Hol- 
kar; and he thought that, by acting in aid of this 
project, he should come into the chief direction of the 
affairs of the empire, and be enabled to destroy his 
rival, who had, from his success at Poonah, obtained 
great power and reputation : but the moment ho found 
that the British Government had, by its energy and the 
great celerity of its operations, obliged Ilolkar to fly, 
and established the Peishwah at Poonah without his 
aid, his plans changed ; and he resolved to oppose 
the treaty, to which he had given at one period, the 
most unqualified assent. 

“ To effect this, his first object was to reach Poonah. 
But as his presence at that capital could have no effect 
but that of disturbing, if it did not altogether annul, the 
recent engagements concluded with the Peishwah, the 
Governor-General determined on not permitting it ; and 
he directed the Resident at his court to insist upon 
*Scindiah either retreating from the threatening posi- 
tion he then occupied upon the Nizam’s frontier, across 
the Nerbuddah.; or that he should give some unequi- 
vocal proof of his intention, in nowise to seek to de- 
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range the engagements concluded between the British 
Government and the Peishwah. 

“ As, however, there were grounds of apprehension, 
that Scindiah would not relinquish his schemes without 
a contest, orders were at the same time given to Major 
General Wellesley to be prepared to act ; and that 
officer, with a view of eventually cooperating with the 
subsidiary force in the Nizam’s territories, advanced a 
few marches to the northward of Poonah, where he 
established a constant, and almost daily, intercourse 
with the British Resident in Doulut Row Scindiah’s 
camp. 

“ The Resident, at an interview with that chief on 
the 27 th of May, communicated the treaty of Bassein ; 
and, after a careful perusal of every article, Scindiah 
and his minister declared, that it contained nothing 
in the slightest degree injurious to his legitimate aii- 
thority. But though he made this declaration, he 
would not explain to the Resident what were his in- 
tentions ; and on being much pressed at this con- 
ference for an explanation, Scindiah broke it up with 
saying ; ‘ After my interview with the Rajah of Berar, 
you shall be informed whether we will have war or 
peace.’ 

“ This extraordinary menace, which placed the ques- 
tion of war or peace, between the English Government 
and Doulut Row Scindiah, upon the result of a con- 
ference with the Rajah of Berar, and which was in 
itself, a direct insult to the former State, lessened 
those hopes that had been entertained of an amicable 
termination to this negotiation. The Bhoonslah,* on 

* Tlie family name of the llajahs of Berar. 
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whose decision it was likely to turn, had never been 
on a cordial footing with the English Government ; and 
there was reason to think, that he would view any 
measures which strengthened the power of the Pcish- 
wah with particular’ jealousy, as he was known to 
cherish hopes of obtaining for himself the first dignity 
in the Mahratta empire, to which he had some claims, 
from birth. The Governor- General, aware of these 
sentiments, had taken every means within his power to 
conciliate this chief ; and had addressed a letter to 
him explanatory of the scope and intention of his pro- 
ceedings at Poonah. But the manner in which this 
communication was received, did not afford any san- 
guine hope of his being an advocate for peace : on the 
contrary, there was just ground to believe, that the 
Bhoonslah would, upon this occasion, stimulate Scin- 
diah, and every chief over whom he had influence, to 
attack the British Government : and though his charac- 
ter was the opposite of warlike, he, like almost all the 
Mahrattas, anticipated success in such a contest ; as it 
was evident, both from their expressions and corre- 
spondence, that they drew all their conclusions from 
the events of the former war which they had carried 
on against the English. They seemed, indeed, at this 
moment to have forgotten the changes which a period 
of twenty-two years had effected ; and it was early 
obvious to all persons near the scene of negotiation, 
that the constant recurrence of the Mahrattas to the 
success which had formerly attended the combination 
against us, and the obstacles which '^their ignorance and 
pride opposed to their taking . a just view of the in- 
crease of our power subsequently to that date, would 
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make them precipitate a war, in spite of every effort 
which could he used to prevent that extremity. 

“Lord Wellesley, as soon as he received an account 
of the unfavourable state of the negotiations with Scin- 
diah, vested in ihe queers in command of the armies 
in Hindostan and the Deccan the completest dvil, 
military, and political powers in those quarters* 
Major-General Wellesley ivae specifically authorised, 
at this early stage, to negotiate arrangements or trea- 
ties, either by himself, or through residents or agents, 
with Scindiah, Holkar, or the Rajah of Berar, with 
a view of prevailing upon those chiefs to retire with 
their armies within the boundaries of their own states, 
or to give some sufficient pledge of their pacific dispo- 
sition towards the British Government and its allies. 

“General Wellesley was charged in these instruc- 
tions to demand of Scindiah a peremptory declaration 
of his intentions, and to insist upon his giving that in 
a certain number of days, which were to bo settled 
at the discretion of the Major-General, but reasonably 
fixed with reference to the season, and to the possible 
opening of the campaign in an advantageous manner 
to the British Government. If the explanation given 
by Scindiah was not full and satisfactory, the General 
was instructed to recall the Resident from his camp ; 
and directed, if war became inevitable, to carry it on 
in the most active manner, and to follow up his suc- 
cess, without listening to any proposal for peace, until 
the power of the chiefs, against whom the war was 

* VideXh^ case submitted to counsel and the opinions of R. Ryder, 
Esq., and Wm. Adam, Esq., on the legality of these appointments, 
page 343, chap. xiii. 
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made, should be totally annihilated. If circumstances 
required it, General Wellesley had authority given him 
to conclude a peace with Scindiah, or the Rajah of 
Berar, conjointly or separately, as might appear to him 
most advisable. 

“ In the instructions to Lord Lake,* who was at the 
head of a large army in Hindostan, the objects to be 
accomplished, if a war occurred, were fully pointed 
out. These were, in the first place, the complete re- 
duction of that independent and formidable French 
authority, which had been established in Hindostan. 
His Lordship was directed to occupy the whole space 
of the country forming the Dooab, between the rivers 
Jumnah and the Ganges to the mountains of Cumaoun, 
and also to possess himself of Delhi, Agra, and a chain 
of posts on the right banks of the Jumnah, from the 
mountains of Cumaoun to the province of Rundlecund. 
It was not, the Governor-General informed Lord Lake 
in these instructions, his intention to extend the Com- 
pany’s possessions beyond the line of the Jumnah, 
Agra and Delhi included, and a chain of posts to pro- 
tect the navigation of the river. All the connections 
which might be formed to the south and west of the 
Jumnah beyond this line, he desired to have upon the 
principles of defensive alliance, or tributary depen- 

* Of Lord Lake, the Governor of Madras in a private note, thus 
writes to Lord Wellesley : — “ The General’s residence here has proved, 
to those who have been living in hia society, a source of gratification ; 
and I have the greatest satisfaction in congratulating your Lordshiji 
upon his sueceeding to the chief command, being persuaded that his ex- 
perience and professional knowledge, joined to a correct and considerate 
understanding, and to a great suavity of manners, must rentier General 
Jjake a useful member of your Lordship’s govenimcnt, and a valuable 
addition to your society ''—MS. 
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dence, so as to leave existing between the British pos- 
sessions and the Mahratta empire a barrier formed by 
petty states, freely exercising the rights of independent 
government, each in their respective limits, in alliance 
with the Company, and under the protection of the 
British Government. 

“ Tlie Governor-General in these instructions, placed 
great importance in the early rescue of the person and 
titular authority of the Mogul from the French party. 
He also signified his intention of subduing Bundlecund, 
as the vicinity of that province to Benares, and several 
of the richest and most valuable possessions of the 
Company, made it dangerous to leave it in the hands 
of the enemy. 

“ The detailed opinion of the Governor-General re- 
specting the best mode of carrying every part of his 
instructions into , execution, was conveyed to Lord 
Lake ; but that ofiScer was entrusted with the fullest 
power of altering or modifying every part of his orders, 
as circumstances might demand ; and the commence- 
ment of his operations was of course to depend upon 
the result of the negotiation then pending between Ge- 
neral Wellesley and Doulut Row Scindiah. 

“ Major-General Wellesley, in conformity with the 
instructions he had received, addressed a letter to 
Doulut Row Scindiah, under date the 14th of July, 
wherein, after stating the amicable objects of the 
treaty of Bassein, and remarking upon the hostile 
spirit of the measures ■ adopted by the confederate 
chiefs since the conclusion of that treaty, he demanded 
the separation of the army of Scindiah from that of 
the Rajah of Berar, and the retreat of the former 
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across the Nerbuddah, and stated his intention, in this 
letter, of making the British troops resume their ordi- 
nary stations as soon as the Mahratta chiefs had com- 
plied with this requisition. On the 18th of July, 
when General Wellesley received the instructions of 
the Governor-General, dated the 26th of June, he ad- 
dressed another letter to Scindiah informing him of 
the full and extensive powers with wliich he was 
vested ; and he directed the Resident with that chief 
to demand of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, their 
separation, and the return of their armies to their 
usual stations ; and instructed him, if these demands 
were not complied with, to withdraw himself instantly 
from the Mahratta camp. 

“ Doulut Row Scindiah seemed at first inclined to 
comply with General Wellesley’s requisition ; but, after 
a consultation with the Rajah of Be^r, and a delay of 
several days, it was at last stated to the Resident, at a 
conference which he had with both chiefs on the 25th 
of July, that their troops were within their own terri- 
tories, that they would promise not to pass the Adjun- 
tee hills, nor to march to Roonah ; and that they 
had given written assurances to the Governor-General 
that they would never attempt to overthrow the treaty 
of Bassein. 

“ In reply to these assurances, the Resident repeated 
Major-General Wellesley's observation, that it was alto- 
gether impossible to confide in their professions while 
they continued to occupy a position which was not 
necessary '¥or their security, and which threatened the 
frontier of our ally the Nizam. After hearing these, 
and similar arguments, the chiefs requested a further 
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delay till the 28th of July, when they promised a de- 
finitive answer ; and the Eesidcnt was induced, by his 
knowledge of the anxious desire of the Governor- 
General to avoid, if possible, the occurrence of war, to 
depart from the positive instructions of General Wel- 
lesley, and grant a further delay. 

“ On the 28th the Resident sent to require the final 
answer which he had been promised. He received a 
message in reply, that Doulut Row Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar meant to have a conference that day, at 
which it would not be proper for him to assist ; ‘ but 
that he should be informed of the time which should 
be fixed to receive him.’ 

“The Resident replied to this communication by 
accusing Doulut Row Scindiah of having violated his 
promise. He would, he informed that chief, wait till 
next day at noon for an answer ; and if he did not 
then receive one that was satisfactory, he would send 
off his tents towards Aurungabad, and follow himself 
next day. 

“ After several further evasions, the Resident agreed’ 
to meet Doulut Row Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
once more, on the 31st of July and at this conference 
he received from those chiefs several propositions for 
an amicable adjustment. They proposed to retire to 
Boorhanpore (a town upon the Taptie, a few marches 
from their position), provided General Wellesley would 
agree to march his troops to their ordinary stations : 
but, on being told this proposition was altogether inad- 
missible, as it would leave them in a situation to pur- 
sue any measures which they chose, while it deprived 
the Company’s government of the means which it then 
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possessed of opposing their designs, they suggested that 
the Resident should appoint a day for the march of 
the respective forces of these chieftains from the place 
of their encampment; and that he should pledge the 
faith of the British Government for the retreat of the 
army under General Wellesley on the day on which 
the armies of the confederates should return to their 
usual stations. 

“ Though the acceptance of this proposition was in 
opposition to his instructions from General Wellesley, 
his ardent desire for an amicable result to the nego- 
tiation which he had so ably conducted, led Colonel 
Collins to consent to forward the letter, containing this 
offer of adjustment, to General Wellesley, and to re- 
main in camp till he received an answer. But that 
spirit of evasion, deceit, and falsehood, which had 
marked every stage of this negotiation, was conspi- 
cuously shown at its close. The letter of Doulut Row 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar to General Wellesley, 
were sent to the Resident; but, instead of this pro- 
poirition, which he had consented to forward, they con- 
tained no more than the offer to retreat with their 
combined armies to Boorhanpore, while they required 
General Wellesley to return with his troops to their 
ordinary stations. As the Resident had before given 
the most formal and positive refusal to this proposition, 
he could not but consider this conduct on the part of 
the Chiefs as equally insulting and faithless ; and he 
was confirmed by it in a belief, which he had been re- 
luctant t© entertain, of their unalterable resolution to 
endeavour to reduce, if they could not destroy, the 
sl^ngth of the British Government, by an attack upon 
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that state and its allies ; which they wer^ only delay- 
ing, till they had collected all their means, and 
increased, by their negotiations and intrigues, the 
strength of that combination, which they "desired to 
form against its power. 

“ Colonel Collins left the camp of Doulut Row Scin- 
diah on the 3rd of August ; on the 6th of August the 
following note was addressed by Major-General Wel- 
lesley to Scindiah, and the war was begun by an 
attack of the fortress of Ahmcdnughur, on the 8th of 
that month : — 

“ MAJOR-GENERAL THE HON. A. ATELLESLEY TO DOULUT 
ROW SCINDIAH. 

* 6tli August, 1803. 

“ ‘I have received your letter. You will recollect 
that the British Government did not threaten to com- 
mence hostilities against you, but you threatened to 
commence hostilities against the British Government 
and its allies ; and when called upon to explain your 
intentions, you declared that it was doubtful whether 
there would be peace or war ; and in conformity with 
your threats, and your declared doubts, you assembled 
a large army in a station contiguous to the Nizam’s 
frontier. 

“ ‘ On this ground I called upon you to withdraw 
that army to its usual station, if your subsequent pacific 
declarations were sincere ; but instead of complying 
with this reasonable requisition you have proposed that 
I should withdraw the troops which are intended to 
defend the territories of the allies against your designsj 
and that you and the Rajah of Berar should be sufifered 
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to remain witH your troops assembled, in readiness to 
take advantage of tbeir absence. 

“ ‘ This proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible, 
and you must stand the consequences of the measures 
which I find myself compelled to adopt, in order to 
repell your aggressions. 

“ ‘ I oflfered you peace .on terms of equality, and 
honourable to all parties : you have chosen war, and 
are responsible for all consequences. 

“ ‘ Aetii’ur Wellesley.” ’ 

The war between the British Government and the 
Mahratta chiefs, Scindiah and the Bajah of Berar, 
continued only five months, but it was marked by 
a series of the most brilliant and decisive victories 
on record ; — the battles of Delhi and Laswaree, of 
Assaye and Arghaum, and the reduction of the strong 
forts of Allyghur, Agra, and Gwalier, of Ahmednughur, 
Asseerghur, Gawilghur, and Cuttack. The Confederates 
were compelled to sue separately for peace, after the 
annihilation of their infantry and cannon, and the loss 
of their finest provinces, beside a number of their 
most valuable fortresses. 

The imperial city of Delhi was rescued from the 
French General Perron — 

^ Who after leaving Hindostan a wild, 

And scarce to the Mogul a cup of coffee,’ 

capitulated, and retired with the fortune which he had 
amassed, to Europe. The regular brigades of Scindiah, 
oflScered by Frenchmen, and amounting to sixteen thou- 
sand meni disciplined in the European method, with 
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a very heavy and well appointed train of artillery, 
were at the same time effectually extinguished. 

The Rajah of Berar immediately after the fall of 
Gawilghur, entered into a treaty with General Wel- 
lesley, by which he agreed to give up the province 
of Cuttack, and all his share of the provinces of Berar 
westward of the Wurdah, of which he had before col- 
lected the revenues in participation with the Soubah- 
dar of the Deccan, to whom this cession was not of 
more importance, as it added to his revenue, than as it 
strengthened his frontier, and freed him from those 
continued contests that naturally attended the exist- 
ence of a double authority collecting the revenues of 
the same country. 

The Company engaged, by this treaty, to arbitrate 
all differences which might henceforward arise between 
the Rajah of Berar, the Soubahdar of the Deccan, and 
the Peishwah ; and the Rajah agreed, that he would 
never admit any Frenchman, or the subject of any 
other European or American Power, which might be at 
war with England, into his service. It was stipulated 
that each of the contracting States should keep a re- 
sident minister at the Court of the other. 

These were the principal conditions of this treaty 
of peace, which was concluded on the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1803. It was immediately followed by the treaty 
with Scindiah, of which the following were the leading 
articles : — Scindiah ceded to the Company all the ter- 
ritories he possessed in Hindostan to the northward of 
those of the Rajahs of Jypore, Jodepdre, and the Ranah 
of Gohud ; and the fort and territory of Baroach, He 
ceded also all lands to the ^uth of Adjuntee ; and All 
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claims of every description upon the British Govern- 
ment and its allies, the Soubahdar of the Deccan, the 
Peishw^, and the Guickwar family in Guzerat. It was 
a condition of this treaty, that if Scindiah should here- 
after enter into a defensive treaty with the British 
Government, the pay of any English corps fixed in his 
service should be defrayed from the revenues of the 
territories ceded in the treaty of peace. The Company 
agreed by this treaty, in consideration of the great 
losses sustained by the principal ofiicers of Scindiah’s 
court and army, from the cession of the provinces of 
Ilindostan, to grant pensions to them agreeably to a 
list given in by Scindiah, to an annual amount of fifteen 
lacs of rupees. 

These were the leading articles of this treaty ne- 
gotiated by General Wellesley. It contained many 
small recessions of provinces and villages, which had 
been hereditary in his family ; and the grant of which 
was intended, and had in a great degree the effect, to 
reconcile him to the great losses which he had sus- 
tained. This treaty of peace was concluded on the 
30th of December, 1803 ; and the connection with 
Scindiah was furthef cemented by a treaty of defensive 
alliance, concluded by. the acting Resident, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm, at his Court, bn the 27th of February, 
1804. By this treaty Scindiah became entitled to the 
assistance of a corps of six battalions of sepoys, which 
were either to be stationed within his territories, or at 
a convenient frontier post in the Honourable Com- 
pany’s territories, (as Scindiah preferred ;) and this 
corps was to be paid out of the revenues of those 
countries which Scindiali had ceded to the Company. 
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Though Jeswunt Row Holkar continued to profess 
his friendship for the British Government, his conduct 
at this period indicated other designs ; and the Gover- 
nor-General instructed Lord Lake to enter into a 
negotiation with that chief that would lead to an early 
and full explanation of his views, and relieve the Com- 
pany’s government from the expense and alarm to 
which its provinces must be subject while such a horde 
of freebooters, as the army under Hblkar’s command, 
were assembled on its frontier, or that of its allies. 

Lord Lake addressed a letter to Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, dated the 29th of January, 1804, stating 
generally the terms on which the British Government 
was disposed to leave him in the unmolested exercise 
of his authority, but requiring, as a proof of the sin- 
cerity of the amicable professions which he had made, 
that he should withdraw his army from the threaten- 
ing position it then occupied, retire within his own 
territories, and abstain from the exaction of any tri- 
bute from the allies of the British Government. 

Holkar, after some delay, sent vakeels (or agents) 
to wait upon the Commander-in-Chief, to whom they 
made, on the part of their master, 'the following propo- 
sitions : — 1st. That Holkar should be permitted to 
collect the choute, agreeably to the custom of his an- 
cestors. 2nd. That the ancient possessions formerly 
held by his family (twelve of the finest districts in the 
Dooab, and a district in Bundlecund), should be given 
to him. 3rd. That the country of Ilumanah, which 
was formerly in the possession of the Holkar family, 
should be ceded to him. 4th. That his countiy 
should be guaranteed to him, and a treaty concluded 
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with him on the same terms as we had done with 
Scindiah. These haughty demands were rejected ; 
and their nature, as well as the manner in which they 
were made, satisfied Lord Lake of the real designs of 
Jeswunt Ilow ; which were soon afterwards more fully 
developed by the contents of several letters which he 
wrote to the tributaries and dependents of the British 
Government in Ilindostan, whom he excited, by every 
argument which ho could use, to revolt against that 
state, whose territories, he informed them, it was his 
immediate intention to ravage and destroy. Lord 
Lake also obtained about this period a copy of a letter 
from Jeswunt Row Holkar to General Wellesley (sup- 
posed to be written early in February), in which he 
had demanded the cession of several provinces of the 
Deccan, which he affirmed were originally the property 
of the Holkar family. This letter concluded with this 
remarkable expression : — “ Countries of many hundred 
coss shall be overrun, and plundered. Lord Lake shall 
not have leisure to breathe for a moment ; and cala- 
mities will fall on lacs of human beings, in continual 
war, by the attacks of ray army, which overwhelms 
like the waves of the sea.” . 

These menaces were followed by acts of open ag- 
gression : Holkar sent an agent- to Scindiah’s camp, and 
solicited openly the aid of that chief in an attack upon 
the British possessions ; and at the same time com- 
menced the plunder of the territories of the Rajah of 
Jypore. The Commander-in-Chief, considering these 
proceedings as the commencement of hostilities, ad- 
vanced against Holkar, who retreated from the position 
which he had occupied, and was pursued to some dis- 
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tance by a British force, the successes of which were 
marred by the retreat of Colonel Monson’s corps, and 
the very severe loss of officers and men at the siege of 
Bhurrutpore ; but Holkaris power was effectually bro- 
ken before the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration. 
The battles of Decg and Futty-ghur were fatal to his 
hopes. The fortresses of Chandore and Gaulnah, 
which were the strongholds of the family, were also 
taken; and in April, 1805, this dangerous freebooter 
retreated across the Chumbul with an army reduced 
from forty thousand cavalry, twenty thousand infantry, 
and upwards of a hundred pieces of cannon, to a 
wretched body of about eight or ten thousand horse, 
four or five thousand infantry, and between twenty 
and thirty guns. 


COLONEL SYMES TO MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

(Private.) 

^ “ London, 9th Nov., 1804. 

“ My Lord, 

“ The last letter which I had the honour to ad- 
dress to your Lordship was dated on the 4th of last 
August : since that time the affairs of Europe have ex- 
hibited no event that might not have been expected. 
Buonaparte progressively imposes his yoke on the con- 
tinental sovereigns, and will not desist until he renders 
every state subject to France, or perishes in the at- 
tempt. The Northern Powers seem disposed to curb 
his restless career ; but how far they may be able to 
effect the good work, the ensuing spring and summer 
will determine; being entirely unacquainted with their 
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comparative force and resources, I cannot conjecture 
what is likely to be the result of such a contest. 

“ The recess of Parliament and the season have dis- 
persed the champions of St. Stephens, and left Mr. Pitt 
in possession of the field. His administration as yet 
has been marked by no vigorous measure against the 
enemy, unless the expedition of catamarans with which 
Sir Home Popham amused Lord Melville, and fright- 
ened the French boats, be considered as such : and 
comparatively perhaps it ought, for where nothing has 
been attempted before, even Sir Home’s little contri- 
vance may be dignified by the name of an enter- 
prise. 

“ My absence from London on a two-months’ visit to 
my friends in Ireland prevented me from knowing 
what was done in regard to India, or whether any- 
thing was done. The intercepted India correspondence 
supplied a subject of conversation for the day, and 
quickly sunk into oblivion. Lord Grenville’s and Mr. 
H. Wellesley’s letters are the only ones of importance, 
and it would have been as well perhaps if the latter 
had not appeared ; but, after all, it only tells the 
Directors, in pretty plain language, your Lordship’s 
opinion of them, which they well enough knew before. 
Lord Grenville’s letter breathes a pure spirit of friend- 
ship, which, I am persuaded, he sincerely feels for your 
Lordship. 

“ General Lake’s peerage and General Wellesley’s 
ribbon wore at last wrung, not from the justice, but 
the selfishness of Government. A universal murmur 
prevailed throughout the highest military circles : 
‘ Was this encouragement to go to India ?’ Minis- 
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ters have paid the debt, not when they ought, but 
when they could no longer elude payment. 

“ To the multitude, to the uninformed mass of the 
people, to all Europe, the conduct of Government to 
your Lordship appears inexplicable. Your Lordship 
received the honourable thanks of Parliament in your 
subordinate capacity, whilst towards your supreme 
character of Governor-General, either mysterious si- 
lence was preserved, or dubious incertitude expressed. 
Lord Oastlereagh, with studied coyness, hesitated and 
paused, and appeared desirwis to approve', but his 
candour, it seems, stood in his way ; he had not, for- 
sooth, made up his mind — he had not weighed all the 
causes of the war — he was not prepared to give a 
decided opinion on its justice and policy. This mental 
reservation, so uncandid and unworthy of a statesman, 
would appear to be assumed for three purposes — it 
gratified the Directors — it screened him from the im- 
putation of making a charge positively unjust — and it 
cast a temporary veil over the brilliancy of actions 
which, if displayed in their real lustre, could not fail 
to exhibit a contrast disgraceful to the administration 
of which his Lordship was a prominent member. To 
nothing else than the most pitiful policy can be 
ascribed Lord Castlereagh’s behaviour : that Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Melville should acquiesce in it, is surprising. 
They have probably assigned their reasons to your 
Lordship, but the world know nothing of these rea- 
sons; and so long as the public is kept in ignorance, 
your friends must remain dissatisfied. 

“ I have no doubt that the spring of the ensuing 
year will open with some enterprise worthy of the 
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English name. We have submitted to a spiritless and 
defensive attitude so long that the nation is become 
ashamed ; and timidity forms no part of Mr. Pitt’s cha- 
racter. 

Ireland is tranquil at present ; and (will it be ere? 
dited) its inhabitants are become industrious and so- 
ber ; but they are prepared to revolt whenever an op- 
portunity offers. I do not think there is one Roman 
Catholic subject in the kingdom thoroughly loyal. 

“ Return, my Lord, when you may, I fear that you 
will find the internal administration of this country, 
from' the conflict of parties, in a precarious, if not in a 
perturbed state. So long as the King’s mental facul- 
ties continue equal to the common functions of sove- 
reignty, Mr. Pitt will probably maintain his post ; but 
the hour that terminates his Majesty’s ability to reign, 
will annihilate the power of the present Minister. The 
struggle, no doubt, will be fierce, for Mr. Pitt will not 
easily be compelled to yield his ground a second time. 
The Prince of Wales has publicly raised the standard 
of opposition, and beat up for volunteers. Were I to 
detail all that I have heard, it would fill a volume. 
Suffice it to say that, in my opinion, the prospects of 
internal convulsions is much more to be dreaded than 
the flotilla of Buonaparte, or any change that can hap- 
pen in Continental politics. 

“ I received a few days ago the continuation and con- 
clusion of the Mahratta papers, which your Lordship 
was so good as to transmit, and I mean to propose 
them to Mr. Pole to publish them, together with the 
address and signatures of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
in a separate pamphlet, to correspond with the former 

VOL. II. z 
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incomplete publication, which, with this addition, will 
be perfect. Your Lordship’s friends ought to circulate, 
as widely as possible, a true knowledge of the affairs of 
India ; for malevolence is very diligently employed to 
misrepresent. 

“ I write this letter in haste, as I have only just 
heard of the opportunity, and I enclose it to Mr. 
Buchanan from prudential motives. I sincerely hope 
that it may find you in good health : that public suc- 
cess and private happiness may attend you, is the sin- 
cere wish of your Lordship’s devoted and grateful 
humble servant, Michael Symes.” 

“ PS. I have this moment heard that a reconci- 
liation, or what will bear the appearance of one to the 
world, is likely, through the medium of Lord Moira, to 
take place between two august personages, as is to be 
desired for decency’s sake.” 

The Marquess Wellesley regretted very much the 
removal of Lord Clive from the government of Madras, 
in which post he had most cordially cooperated with 
the Governor-General ; although from Lord Clive's 
successor. Lord William Bentinck, it is but right to add, 
his excellency received the most honourable support. 

In a minute, entering into a full discussion of the 
policy of his own administration of the affairs of the 
Madras presidency, on the eve of his departure for Eu- 
rope, Lord Clive observes : — “ I have already recorded 
my belief that the dependence of the inferior presiden- 
cies on the Government-General cannot bo rendered 
too explicit. The government of these dominions can 
only be successfully regulated by one authority, sus- 
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taining, invigorating, directing, and pervading the 
whole. The subordinate powers can only emanate 
from this great source ; and every obstacle which con- 
tinues to divide them from that fountain must produce 
the stagnation and corruption of their vital essence. 
On the foundation of this belief I have invariably 
studied to apply the leading principles of policy 
adopted by the supreme authority at Fort William to 
the executive affairs of this presidency. For this pur- 
pose I have solicited the aid of his Excellency the Go- 
vernor-General’s advice, by cultivating a regular and 
intimate communication of sentiments with his Excel- 
lency ; and it has been my peculiar good fortune, on 
every occasion of importance to my administration, to 
derive the greatest degree of benefit from the counsel, 
support, and friendship of the Governor-General.” — 
^Oth August, 1803. 

In a letter to the Marquess Wellesley, dated 3rd of 
September, 1803, Lord Clive alluding to his return 
to England says, “ It is impossible for me to contem- 
plate my approaching separation from your Lordship’s 
labours, without reviving in my mind all those sen- 
timents of gratitude and attachment which have been 
excited by your Lordship’s uniform friendship, support, 
and advice; nor without renewing to your Lordship 
the assurance of my most fervent esteem, respect, and 
affection'.”* 

Mr. D. Scott writes from Exmouth on the 5th of 
March, 1804 ; “I had a letter from the Marchioness 
last week : all well. We have all suffered much anxiety 
for the King’s health, and begin to flatter ourselves 
with expectations of his recovery.” 

* MS. Collection. z 2 
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The Marquess Wellesley iu a letter to Lord Vis- 
count Castlereagh, 19th of June, 1804, makes the 
following allusion to the course adopted with reference 
to Lord Clive : — 

“ I am deeply concerned to learn that any expres- 
sions extracted from Lord Clive by the base and in- 
famous practices of the Court of Directors, against that 
honourable and worthy public officer, should have com- 
pelled ^ur Lordship to sanction any declaration of the 
Court which may prove injurious to his Lordship’s high 
spirit and noble sense of honour. But I trust to simi- 
lar sentiments in your Lordship’s mind for affording 
every practicable degree of protection to the virtuous 
character and splendid services of Lord Clive, who has 
been the companion and instrument of all the success 
of my administration, and whose just cause I can never 
abandon while I shall retain any recollection of the 
prosperous result of our united counsels, or of the 
glorious triumphs of the British arms achieved under 
our joint exertions, and indissoluble union of sentiments 
and views.” 

In the month of March, 1802, the Honourable Henry 
Wellesley resigned his situation of Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Oude, and the commission appointed for the 
provisional government of that province was dissolved. 
Mr. Wellesley immediately returned to Europe.' In No- 
vember, 1803, the Directors in a dispatch to the Go- 
vernor-General remark: “The special commission, at the 
head of which Mr. Henry Wellesley was placed, appears 
to us to have executed their trust with zeal, diligence, 
and ability. The general report delivered in by Mr. 
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Wellesley on the termination of liis mission, has afforded 
us much satisfactory information with respect to the re- 
sources of the upper provinces ; and we are hapjjy to 
take this occasion of approving the conduct and ac- 
knowledging the services of that gentleman.” The 
Marquess entertained a strong alfcetion for his brother 
Henry, and in numberless passages in his private 
and public letters mentions him with distinction. In 
one of his Lordship’s letters to Lord Castlereagh, the 
Governor-General observes : — “ I derive the |p)st cor- 
dial satisfaction from your Lordship’s kind attention to 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, and I entertain a confident ex- 
pectation, that further experience will confirm and 
augment your Lordship’s just estimation of his talents 
and services.” 


TO THE BIGHT HON. LOBD OASTIEBEAOU. 

(Private and Confidential.) 

“ Uanackpore, Dec. 31, JHC)3. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ I shall esteem it as a particular favour if your 
Lordship will have the kindness to communicate my 
dispatches by this conveyance, of every description, 
to Mr. Henry Wellesley, on whose discretion and judg- 
ment your Lordship may entirely rely. Every part of 
my conduct, and the whole course of my sentiments on 
all' subjects, are familiar to Mr. Henry Wellesley, in 
whom I repose the most implicit confidence.* Believe 

• In a letter, dated Barrackpore, 6th January, 1 S03, we firnl the fol- 
lowing memorandums, written for the guidance of Lieut. Davidson, who 
was dispatched with papers to London: — “ To call on Lady Wellesley, 
at Park Lane, and leave his address. In the event of Lieut. Davidson 
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me to be, my dear Lord, with great regard and esteem, 
ever your Lordship’s most faithful servant, 

“ Wellesley.” 

being ordered to return to India, to Jmve the goodness to give notice of 
the circumstance to Lady Wellesley ; Hon. II. Wellesley ; Hon. W. W. 
Pole, Hanover Square.” 
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CHAPTER XIJI. 


Case submitted to Counsel on the Legality t)f tlie Appointment of 
General Wellesley and General Stuart ns Plenipotentiaiies in 1803.— 
Historical Discussion on the Office, Powers, and Duties of^ovornoi- 
Oencral of India. —Opinions of Mr. llyder and Mr. Adam, as to the 
Illegality of the Aj)pointmcnt. — Couit of Directors censure Lord VVeL 
lesley’s Conduct. — The Hoard of Control revise the Court’s Orders, 
and state their Opinions on Lord Wellesley’s Absence from Council. 


The following copies of a case submitted to R. 
Ryder, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, an eminent lawyer, 
and M.P. for Bridport,* and to William Adam, Esq., 
one of the counsel employed in the defence of Lord 
Melville in 1805, relative to the delegation of plenary 
powers by the Governor-General to General Wellesley 
and General Stuart in 1803, with the opinions thereon, 
are extracted from the Wellesley collection of MSS. 
They are interesting, as well on account of the his- 
torical facts which they contain, as of the intrinsic tes- 
timony they hear to the rigidness of the scrutiny to 
which all the leading events of the Marquess Welles- 
ley’s policy were subjected to by the home authorities. 
These gentlemen doubted whether Lord Wellesley was, 
strictly speaking, legally competent to delegate liis 
powers to his brother and the other parties named. 
The question is perhaps open for discussion ; but 

• Subsequently Secretary of State fur the Home Doptutment. 
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neither Mr. Ryder nor Mr. Adam called in question 
the policy of the measure under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which then existed : — 

CASE. 

“The state of affairs in the Mahratta empire, and 
the security of the alliance between his Highness the 
Peishwah, and the British government in India, appear- 
nfg to the Governor-General to require that a tempo- 
rary authority should be constituted at the least 
possible distance from the scene of eventual negotia- 
tion or hostilities, with full power to conclude upon 
the spot whatever arrangements might have become 
necessary, cither for the final settlement of peace, or 
for the active prosecution of war, his Excellency on 
the 26th of June, 1803, issued certain instructions to 
the Honourable Major-General Wellesley, and eventu- 
ally to his Excellency, Lieutenant-General Stuart, with 
an authority and power commensurate to those objects. 
(A copy of the instructions is left herewith.) In con- 
sidering the questions intended to be submitted to 
your consideration with regard to these instructions, 
you may have occasion to refer more particularly to 
Statute 13 Geo. III., c. 63, s. 8 ; Statute 26 Geo. III., c. 
16, s. 7 ; Statute 31 Geo. III., c. 40 ; and Statute 33 
Geo. III., c. 52, ss. 53, 54. 

“ Your opinion is desired by the Board: First, 
whether it was legally competent to the Govetmor-Ge- 
nercU solely, or to the Governor-General in council, to 
delegate to Major-General Wellesley the power con- 
tained in the above instructions." 
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oriifiON. 

“ I observe that the instructions alluded to arc dated 
from Fort William, but I do not find in the acts of 
Parliament from which the powers of the Governor- 
General are derived, that he has any authority (except 
in the case of his absence from his own government of 
Bengal, which is provided for by 33 Geo. III., c. 52., s. 
54,) to act in such matters as those to which the^- 
structions relate, solely, or in his own name. 

“ The powers of government given to the Govcnior- 
General, and other Governors in the different presiden- 
cies, are to be exercised in their respective councils ; in 
which councils, in case of a difference of opinion, the 
determination rests (vide 13 Geo. III., c. 43., s. 8,) 
with the major part of those present. These several 
Governors have, however, an authority to act, or for- 
bear to act, without the concurrence, or rather in 
opposition to, the rest of the Council in cases of higli im- 
portance ; but on such occasions, obviously with a view 
of securing previous deliberation, and due attention to 
the different opinions entertained concerning the mea- 
sure under consideration, the Governors and other 
members are directed (vide 33 Geo. III., c. 52, s. 47, 
copied verbatim from 26 Geo. III., c. 16., s. 7,) tnuiu- 
ally to exchange with, and communicate in council to 
each other, in writing, under their respective hands, to 
he recorded at large on their secret consultations, tl^ 
respective grounds and reasons of their respective opi- 
nions ; and though the responsibility in such cases is 
to rest solely (vide 33 Geo. III., c. 52, s. 48, copied 
from 26 Geo. Ill, c. 16, s. 8,) on the Governor so act- 
ing without the concurrence and assent of the rest of 
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the council, yet the order or resolution then made is 
to be signed {vide 33 Geo. III., c. 22, s. 47, and 26 
Geo. III., c. 16, s. 7,) by the other members present, 
as well as by the Govenior ; in which circumstance it 
seems to differ from the common orders and proceed- 
ings of the Governor in council which are (33 Geo. III., 
c. 52, s. 39, and 26 Geo. c. 16, s. 12,) previous to 
tJ^r being published or put into execution to be signed 
by the Chief Secretary to the presidency, and are not 
directed in these acts to be signed by the individual 
members present. I am therefore clearly of opinion 
that it was not competent to the Governor-General 
being at Calcutta to delegate the powers contained in 
the instructions referred to, otherwise than in council. 

CASE. 

“ Secondly, under what rules and restrictions, and 
within what limits is it competent either for the Gover- 
nor-General solely or for the Governor-General in 
council to delegate to any j^erson or persons all or 
any of the powers whereby the Governor-General solely, 
or the Governor-General in council, is legally possessed” 

OPINION. 

“ Whether the Governor-General in council could 
delegate them appears to me to be a question of con- 
siderable difficulty, and but for the language of the 
31st Geo. III., c. 40, to which I shall advert more par- 
ticularly in a subsequent part of this report, I might 
have been inclined to think, upon a view of the par- 
ticular situation in which the representative of British 
dominion in India must of necessity be placed, that 
there was not any legal objection to a delegation by 
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the Grovernor-General in council of any powers he may 
possess ; and that those instructions, if so given, could 
not be considered as illegal, provided they do not con- 
vey larger powers than the Governor-General could 
himself in council have exercised. 

“ On the first appointment of a Governor-General and 
Council by 13 Geo. III., c. 63, s. 7, the civil and mi- 
litary government of the presidency, &c., &c., are 
vested in them, ‘ to all intents and purposes whal? 
soever, as the same now are, or at any time heretofore 
might have been, exercised by the President and 
Council or Select Committee in the said kingdoms.’ 

“ The 33rd Geo. III., c. 52, s. 24, enacts that the 
whole civil and military government of the presidency, 
&c., &c., shall be vested in the Governor-General and 
three Councillors subject to such rules, regulations, 
&c., &c., as are provided &c., &c., by any former acts 
and not by that act repealed or altered. It is possible 
that some knowledge of the manner in which the 
Government was exercised by the President and Coun- 
cil or the Select Committee previous to the 13th Geo. III. 
might be of use in forming an opinion upon the point 
in question, but reasoning from the words of the two 
acts I have last referred to as well as from the obvious 
expediency of giving a large discretion and large 
powers to those who are to govern an extensive empire 
at a great distance from their employers, I should 
have conceived it to have been the intention of the 
Legislature that the Governor-General in council should 
possess and exercise the sovereign authority and do- 
minion in the arrangement of the concerns of the 
British nation in India, subject to no other restrictions 
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or limitations than such as are specially provided by 
act of Parliament, or contained in instructions sent 
from hence. I apprehend it to have been the policy of 
this country to give the Governor-General as much as 
possible the appearance and consequence, in the eyes of 
the native princes and chiefs in India, of an inde- 
pendent Sovereign. But without resorting to that con- 
sideration, it is obvious that in the government of 
territories so extensive as our Indian possessions, and 
particularly in maintaining the relations of peace and 
war with the other princes and states in that part of 
the world, the delegation of important powers must be- 
come almost a matter of necessity ; and there being no 
provisions of the Legislature, nor any instructions on 
this subject, I see nothing which is to mark out or de- 
fine how far the practice of delegation may be carried, 
nor any ground on which any portion of the Govemor- 
General’s power and authority is to be considered as 
peculiarly inseparable from his own person, and in- 
capable of being exercised through any channel through 
which it may appear to him, on deliberation with his 
Council, most likely to be exercised with effect. 

“ But whatever opinion I might have been induced to 
form upon the legality of these instructions on general 
reasoning, and without other proof of the views and 
intentions of Parliament than the provisions of the two 
last-mentioned acts, it seems to me that this question 
as far as the law of the case is concerned, assumes a 
very different shape, and that the argument upon it is 
materially altered by the enactment of the 3 1st Geo. 
III., c. 40, to which I have before alluded. This 
statute recites that Lord Cornwallis as Govemor-Gen- 
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eral, and the Council, had by an order in council in- 
vested the Governor-General with the full powers and 
authority of the government of Fort William in all 
matters which respected the conduct of the war with 
Tippoo Sultaun, or negotiating &c., or forming arrange- 
ments with any of the other chiefs or princes in India 
for the termination of the war, or which he might 
judge expedient for the advancement of the interests 
of the East India Company. The act does not declare 
this order to have been good, but reciting further that 
it is expedient that such order in council and the acts 
done by virtue thereof should be established and con- 
firmed, enacts that it shall be held, deemed, and taken 
from the date thereof to have been valid and clfectual 
in law. It should seem, therefore, that the order 
wanted the aid of the act to support it ; and I am not 
aware of any material distinction between the sub- 
stance of that order and an order in council dele- 
gating the present instructions. It is difficult to view 
this statute in any other light than as a legislative 
construction of the powers given by the former act to 
the Governor-General in council, (33 Geo. III., c. 52,) 
though passed since ; not appearing to make any dif- 
ference in this respect, and as an implied declaration 
that the powers given by these instructions require the 
confirmation of an act of Parliament. Without such 
confirmation, therefore, I am inclined to think that 
these instructions are not warranted by law. But I 
should wish to be understood to give this opinion with 
that degree of doubt which must be felt where general 
reasoning points one wsy, and the inference from the 
language of a particular act of Parliament another. 
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“ If, however, there should be no legal objection to 
the delegation of the powers of the Governor-General 
and Council, by an order made by the Governor-Gene- 
ral in council, it must be obvious that the powers dele- 
gated should not exceed those of which he himself is 
possessed ; but that they must be subject, in his repre- 
sentative, to all limitations and restrictions by which 
they were defined and controlled when lodged in his 
own hands. Before any opinion can bo formed as to 
the extent of the powers contained in the instructions 
compared with the Governor-General’s authority, it 
would be necessary that the case should state the cir- 
cumstances and situation in which the different chiefs 
and princes, with reference to whom the instructions 
were given, stood towards the English Government. The 
only clause of which I am aware in any Act of Parlia- 
ment on this subject, by which the powers of the Go- 
vernor-General in regard to commencing hostilities, or 
negotiating with the princes and states in India, is cir- 
cumscribed, is the 42nd Section of 33rd Geo. III. c. 52. 
This clause professes to have for its object the preven- 
tion of ‘ schemes of conquest and extension of domi- 
nion' It prohibits the Government in India from 
declaring , war, or commencing hostilities, or entering 
into any treaty for that purpose without orders from 
England, except against powers who may have com- 
menced hostilities, or made preparations against the 
British naiion in India, or against those whose terri- 
tories are gvxiranteed hy us; and it also prohibits the 
Government from guaranteeing the possessions or ter- 
ritories of any of the country .princes or states with- 
out such orders, (probably with the view of preventing 
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the above-mentioned prohibition of oCFensive war from 
being evaded, by guaranteeing the possessions of some 
country power, who might be made the principal in the 
war, in the first instance, as a pretence for our engaging 
in it.) The act then prohibits the government there 
from commencing hostilities, or entering into any treaty 
for that purpose, in the excepted case, against any but 
aggressors ; and from guaranteeing the possession of 
any prince or state, except in consideration of tlie 
other parties engaging to assist us in the then existing 
or impending contest ; but it does not appear to me 
to lay any restraint upon the powers of the Governor- 
General in forming any arrangement, or entering into 
any guarantee which he may find necessary for the 
restoration of peace or in the final settlement of differ- 
ences, in consequence of which hostilities have been 
commenced, or preparations have been made. If, there- 
fore, all the chiefs and princes with reference to whom 
Major-General Wellesley’s instructions were given, were 
at the time engaged in hostile acts of preparations 
against the British nation, or disposed to cooperate in 
our defence as allies, I think it might be successfully 
contended, that the powers given in these instructions 
(perhaps even those in the 12th and 13th paragraphs, 
which appear to me most questionable,) do not exceed 
the powers vested in the Governor-General and Council 
by this clause ; but it would require a much more en- 
larged and accurate knowledge of the state of affairs in 
India, at the period to which these instructions relate, 
than I possess, to authorise me in hazarding an opinion 
upon such a question. 

“ It is hardly necessary- for mo to add, after what I 
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have written, that a^more particular answer cannot, in 
my opinion, be given to the second question proposed in 
this case. Existing circumstances and situations must 
necessarily form material features in the view which 
must be taken of each case, in order to judge how far 
those acts of Parliament, and particularly the clause to 
which I have last referred, have been complied with. 
And perhaps even after all, the ansiver in such in- 
stance must frequently involve, and be determined 
rather by considerations of pmblic policy, than by that 
strict construction of a statute law which the profes- 
sional habits of a lawyer might lead him to adhere to 
upon such points as usually come before him, — a con- 
struction which it would require little argument to 
prove is wholly inadmissible as the only grounds of 
decision upon questions of such immense, extent, va- 
riety, and importance, as those which are frequently 
connected with this subject, — and one which, if adopted 
without latitude, must often defeat the object which 
the legislature, in regulating for our East Indian posses- 
sions, had in view. (Signed) R. Ryder.” 

“ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, June 26, 1804.” 

CASE. 

Mr. Adam ; “ Your opinion is requested whether the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Governor-General, has sufficient 
legal authority to grant the powers above mentioned to 
his brother, the Honourable Major-General Wellesley, 
and Whether such powers are legal 1” 

OPINION. 

“ In order to be able to form as perfect a judgment 
of this case as I am capable of, I have examined the 
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commission to Lord Clive and his Council which passed 
previously to the act of the 13th of the King, appoint- 
ing him President of the presidency of Fort William, 
Ac., that I might see how the powers were granted 
before the interference of Parliament. Tlie Commis- 
sions convey all the powers and authority appertaining 
to the office to be executed by order and under the 
direction of the Court of Directors. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the powers thus constituted do not com- 
prehend any legal title to delegate them entirely to 
others, but that they must be executed by the body to 
whom they are given, and not by any delegation of that 
body. By the 13th of the King, c. (53, the Legisla- 
ture speedily interfered in appointing the Governors 
and Councils in the East Indies. In the case of Go- 
vernor-General and Council of Bengal, the whole mili- 
tary and civil government, the management and order- 
ing the territorial acquisitions, is given in like manner, 
and to all intents and purposes, as the same had been 
heretofore exercised by the President and Council. 
Mr. Hastings, the first Governor-General, and the rest 
of the Council, received their appointments, by virtue 
of the act of Parliament, without any commission from 
the Company. The power, however, thus constituted, 
with reference to that of the President and Council 
which it supplanted, must still be considered as a mere 
delegated authority ; and as the act gives no power of 
delegation, I conceive that it is illegal for the Governor 
in council to transfer the powers of government to 
another person, or to any other body of men : — in 
short, that they must execute the powers themselves, 
and cannot depute others to do it for them. 
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“ Sir John Macpherson succeeded, as Senior Coun- 
cillor, to the situation of Governor-General, on Mr. 
Hastings’s return to England ; this succession being by 
virtue of the 1 3th of the King, it seems to me that the 
same ride which is to govern in the formei’, must go- 
vern in this case. 

“ In 1785, Lord Macartney was appointed to the 
situation of Governor-Genci-al, by a commission under 
the great seal of the Company ; it is prcci.sely in the 
terms of that to Lord Clive, varying only by a refer- 
ence to the .statutes which had pas.scd in the interme- 
diate time. It seems to be clear, therefore, that the 
interference of rarliamont had not made any altiiration 
in the form or nature of the appointment, and con.sc- 
quently that the illegality of delegating the ])ower of 
government remained the same. Lord Macartney, 
however, never acted under the aj)pointmont, 

“ Before the nomination of Lord Cornwallis to the 
.situation of Governoi'-Gencral, the act of the 26th of 
the King, c. 1 6., had pas.sed ; by the 7th section of 
which the Governor-General is empowered to act with- 
out the concurrence of his Council. Proceedings, how- 
ever, are still made to run in the name of the Governor 
in council. By the !)th section of that act it is pro- 
vided that nothing shall give power to the Governor- 
General to make or carry into execution any order or 
resolution which, before the passing of this act, would 
not have been lawful with the concurrence of the 
Council. The statutes which have passed since have 
not varied ; the powers and the commissions remain 
the same. It seems to me, therefore, that if the case 
were entirely new, it must be held that Marquess Wei- 
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lesley had not sufficient legal authority to empower 
and direct General Wellesley to exercise and assume 
the general direction and control of all the political 
and military affairs of the British Government in the 
territories of the Nizam, the Peishwah, and the Alah- 
ratta states ; and I am of opinion that their construc- 
tion applies equally to the state of the law before and 
since the act of 1786, because the power of the Go- 
vernor-General to act without the concurrence of his 
Council is especially restrained, by the 9th section, to 
such acts as were legal before that time, with the con- 
currence of his Council. 

“ The only cousidci’ation which could render this 
question doubtful, results from the instances of ap- 
pointments which have beeii made at different times 
by the Governor-General in council ; it is material, 
therefore, to examine the nature of those appointments 
with a view to discover whether any competent autho- 
rity has held it to be legal. The first instance is that 
of General Goddard, in 1779, who was appointed by 
the Governor-General in council to conclude a peace 
with the Mahratta states on such terms as should be 
for the mutual benefit of both parties. This appoint- 
ment never seems to have been questioned, and is to 
be considered as a more ambassadorial power or 
agency. The next in order of time arc those by which 
Air. Hastings was appointed, in 1781, to discharge the 
powers of government in Benares and Oude. Similar 
authority was given to him in 1784. These ajtpoint - 
ments were charged as illegal acts in the articles of 
impeachment against Mr. Hastings, and by his answer 
a precise issue was taken upon their legality. If a 
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specific judgment had been delivered by the House of 
Lords upon this point as a mere question of law, it 
might have had a considerable effect in shaking the 
construction which seems naturally to arise upon the 
statutes and commissions as to the power of the Gover- 
nor-General and Council delegating their authority ; 
but the judgment in the case of Mr. Hastings was 
general, and the ground of the defence and acquittal 
did not turn upon the abstract illegality of the acts, 
but upon justifications founded on state necessity. No 
distinct adjudication, therefore, can be said to have 
passed on tliose appointments, and the ordy legitimate 
conclusion from the general .sentence of acquittal is, 
that his joining in making the appointment, and his 
exercising all tlic [lowers of Governor, was not deemed 
by the Lords to be a high crime and misdemeanour. 

“But even upon the .supposition that the judicial con- 
struction here referred to had more weight than 1 am 
willing to ascribe to it, it seems to me that what took 
place wlien Lord Cornwallis was Governor-General, 
must decide the question. Tn 1790, when the war 
with Tippoo Sultaun was thought to require that com- 
manding influence which would result from the per- 
sonal presence of the Governor-General, Marquess 
Cornwallis was delegated by himself and his council 
to exercise the full powers and authority of the Go- 
vernment in the Carnatic, to form arrangements, make 
treaties, &c., &c. Those powers thus granted to the 
Governor-General, underwent the serious consideration 
of the .^vernment in England, and became the subject 
of legislative provision. By the act of the 31st Geo. 
III., it was enacted, upon a recital of the order of 
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council, that that order should be confirmed, together 
with all acts done, or to be done, under it. By refer- 
ence to the act at large, it clearly appears that the 
legislature considered the power assumed by the Go- 
vernor-General in council, to delegate their authority, 
to be illcg<al ; thereby pronouncing a dediberative legis- 
lative determination upon tlie subject, and conse- 
quently deciding that every appointment of a similar 
nature must be taken to be against law, and that the 
acts done under such an appointment might be consi- 
dered as void, unless protected by an act of Barliament. 

“ I have not noticed the appointment of Sir Eyre 
Coote, nor the delegations of power by the Council of 
Bombay, because no olxservation can arise upon them 
nearly so strong as that which arises u]ion tliose of Mr. 
Hastings : they seem to have passed sileidio. 

“ The principles and precedents upon which I rest 
my opinion as to the question being applicable to the 
appointment of a Governor-General by himself and his 
Council to exercise the powers of government, I’ender it 
unnecessary to consider the subordinate features which 
distinguish the appointment of General Wellesley : at 
the SiXtnc time it may be proper to remark that his ap- 
pointment appearing to be made by the Governor-Ge- 
neral alone, without his Council, and the circumstance 
of General Wellesley not being a servant of the Com- 
pany, renders the question of illegality still clearer, 
and affords additional reason for some legislative pro- 
seeding to confirm and legalise the acts which have 
been done, as in the case of Lord Cornwallis.^ 

(Signed) “William Adam.” 

“ Lincoln’s Inn, 27th June, 1804.” 
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Tn a letter to the Board of Control from the East 
India House, 1805, the Court of Directors observe : — 

“ A doctrine was not long since advanced in India 
which seemed to go nearly the length of excluding the 
governing power at home from seriously interfering 
with the measures of a Governor abroad, in any other 
way than by recalling him ; because it was alleged 
that such interference, by shaking his authority, might 
endanger the public interests committed to his care. 
But besides that this kind of remedy would generally 
be attended with inconvenience, it may be, doubtless, 
salutary sometimes to interfere with the measures of a 
Governor, though he may not deserve to be removed. 
And certainly, if this doctrine were fully followed up, 
the ruling power in England would have little else to 
do in the administration of India than to nominate 
and recall Governors ; each of which, during his conti- 
nuance in office, would thus in effect be absolute, to 
tlie very great injury of the people, and the affairs 
over which he was placed.” 

In the same dispatch the Court press the following 
points, that in their opinion call for censure in the 
Marquess Wellesley ; — 

“ 1. Disobedience of the GoiirVs orders^ and acting 
in the greatest affairs without the sanction of the Go^ 
ve7‘nment at home. 

“ 2. Illegal appointments^ and evasions of law. 

"‘3. Pi'ofuse expenditure of the public money. 

The limp'd of Control in their draft of a revised dis- 
patch to Lord Wellesley, strongly animadvert on the 
practice of taking important stei>s without the concur- 
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reuce of the Council; particularly noticing the appoint- 
ments of tlie Honourable Henry Wellesley, appointed 
by the sole authority of Lord Wellesley in July, 1801, 
without reference being made to his Council ; and after- 
wards, in 1804, to the vesting extraordinary powers in 
Major-General Wellesley and Lieutenant-(Jeneral Lake. 
They remark : — “ This mode of conducting business 
seems gradually to have led to the Governor-Generars 
being frequently absent from Council, without any 
cause assigned, contrary to former practice. This ap- 
pears from the following memorandum found at the 
head of several days’ consultations. His Excellency, 
the Most Noble the Governor-General, signifies that it 
is not his intention to attend the meeting of Council, 
and desires that the proceedings which may be held at 
the meeting be communicated to him for his appro- 
bation.'’ Between the month of January and the month 
of August, 1811, this minute occurs nine times. From 
the 21st of August, 1801, to the 2tst of August, 

1802, the Governor-General was absent in the Upper 
Provinces; but between the 21st of April and the 23rd 
of December, 1802, this minute occurs twenty-eight 
times ; and between January and the 18th of August, 

1803, it occurs twenty-four times. We apprehend, 
except in case of illness, the Governor-General has 
never before been in the habit of absenting himself 
from Council.’’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

fiCttcrs from Marquess Wellesley to Lord Castlereagh, denouncing the 
Directors. — To Eurl Camden, K.O., on the Change of Mini.stei‘s. — To 
Earl Camden, on the State of tlie Army in India. — Earl Camden to 
Marquess Wellesley, on the War with Spain, and ordering ,tlie Issue 
of Letters of Marque. — Marquess Wellesley to his Iloyal Highness the 
Duke of York, respecting General Sir Arthur Wellesley. — Letter to 
Lord Castlereagh, on the Proposition to send Xcgio lleginients to 
India. — Ohservations of Lord Wellesley on the Sej)oy Force. — Lord 
Wellesley’s Note to Loid CasthTengh, on the Maliratta War. — To 
Lord Castlcrcagli, ex[>ressing his Conviction that tin* East India Com- 
pany must he perpetuate " to nijiintaiu British Power in the East. — 
Lord Wellesley t'» Earl Camden, legarding tht‘ Pv -(sessions of Sjaiin. — 
To Lord Castlereagh, relative to ins Depailure fioni India. — Jlecorn- 
mends tlie A])pointment of Sir George Barlow.— Lord Wellesley to 
ilic Governor of St. Helena, on liis Ketuin to Europe. — Dreadful 
Severity of tlie Weather in Calcutta, June, 1805. — Letter from 
Sir James Mackintosh to Marquess Wellesley, respecting th'; (’hair 
of Ethics and Juiis])iudence in Foit William Colleg»‘, and a I^rojeei 
lor a New History of India. — Biographical Notice i/f Sir Jaine^ 
Mackintosh. 


Tiik following series of letters from MSS. will close 
the Marquess Wellesley’s correspondence in India. They 
exhibit, very strongly, his Lordship’s feelings at the 
close of his eventful administration, and show liow 
confidently he relied upon receiving thanks and honours 
from his King and country on his rebiru home, 'fhe 
concluding letter from Sir James Mackintosh, is pecu- 
liarly interesting : — 
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TO LORD VISCOUNT CASTLEREAOH. 

“ Fort William, 1st March, 1804. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ I request your Lordship to be assured of the 
deep sense which I entertain of your honourable con- 
duct towards me. It is uniieccsary to repeat to your 
Lordship my utter contempt of any opinions which 
may be entertained by Mr. * * ''*■ * and the 

Court of Directors, or to apprise you, that I expect 
every practicable degree of injustice and baseness from 
that faction. I have the honour to be, &c., 

“ Wellesley.” 

Lord Wellesley speaks in a still higher strain of 
asperity and angc'r i.i -i su'-'cquenf. part of the same 
letter, (IDlli of .fu.'", ISO ' A — 

“ Your Lordslup may be assured that I entertain a 
just sense of the sentiments of public and private 
honour from which your conduct tow'ards me has pro- 
l.•^.ed•■!d ; a.' d tl'.at I rely with the most entire con- 
fidence up«, your Lordship’s justice and public spirit 
1.0 fiestiate the vindictive profligacy of the Court of 
l*''-ectors, and to expose to the view of my Sove- 
i\.]gn and mv country, in the most distinct and per- 
.^l>icuons niauiier, tlie motives, principles, conduct, and 
result, of every branch of my administration in India. 
\ly sincere and anxious hope is, that every point of 
di.fl'ereuce between me and the Court of Directors may 
be fully explained to I’arlianicut and to the public. 
Nor can your Lordship and Mr. Addington, by any act 
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of frioudship, afford me a protection so grateful to my 
feelings, or so advantageous to my character, as by a 
fidl disclosure to Parliament of every act of my admi- 
nistration, and of every proceeding of the Court of 
Directors, since I have had the misfortune to be sub- 
jected to the ignominious tyranny of Leadeuhall- 
street. I am induced to hope, that I shall be enabled 
to relinquish the service of my honourable employers 
in the month of January or February next. Your 
Lordship, however, may be assured, that as no symp- 
toms of tardy remorse displayed by the Honourable 
Court in consciiuence of my recent success in India, 
will vary my present estimation of the faith and honour 
of ray very worthy and approved good masters, or pro- 
tract my continuance in India for one hour beyond the 
limits prescribed by the public interests, so no addi- 
tional outrage, injury, or insult, which can issue from 
the most loathsome den of the India House, will acce- 
lerate my departure, while the public safety shall 
appear to require my aid in this arduous station.” 


TO THE RKillX HONOURABLE EARL CAMDEN, K. 0., IIIS MA- 
JESTY’S VRINCII’AL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 

“ Fort William, 30th January, 1805. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Lordship’s letter, under date the 17th May, 
1804, informing me of your having been honoured by 
his Majesty with the seals of the Colonial Office, in the 
room of the Right lion. Lord Hobart. 
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“ I request your Lordship to accept my sincere con- 
gratulations on this appointment,* in which I am satis- 
fied that your Lordship will fulfil his Majesty’s gra- 
cious intentions to the honour of the King and the 
advantage of the public interests. 

“ Your Lordship may be assured that I will not fail 
to address to you such dispatches as relate to the de- 
partment over which your Lordship presides, in order 
that they may be submitted to the King, and that I 
may have the honour of receiving his Majesty’s com- 
mands thereupon. I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Wellesley.” 


* LIST OF HIS majesty’s 

Lord Viscount Sidmoiith 
Lor<l Eldon . . . . 

Eail of Wostinordaud 

Uight floii. William Pitt 

Viscount Melville 
Earl of Cliatham . 

Lord Hrtwkcsbury . 
fjord Mulgrave 
Earl Camden . 

Jjord Viscount Castlcreagh 
Earl of Buckinghamshire 


MINISTERS AS IT STOOD IN 1805. 
I'resideiit of the Council. 

Lord High Cliancellor. 

Lord Privy 8ca]. 

( First Lord of the Treasury and Clian- 
i cellor of the Exclie(|UL'r (Premier). 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Master- General of the Ortliianco. 

^ Sccrelaiy of State for the Home De- 
i partment. 

Secretary for Foreign Atfairs. 

^ Secretary for the Department of War 
^ and the Colonies. 

S President of the Board of Control for 
i tlic Adairs of India. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


THE NOT OF CAllINET. 


Right Hon. William Duiidas 
Right Hou. George Canning 
Riglit Hon. George Rose 
Right Hon. Lord Somerset 
The Duke of Montrose 
Lord Charles Spencer 
William liuskisson, Esip . 
Sturges Bourne, Esq. . 


Secretary at War. 

Trea.surer of the Navy. 

Joint Paymasters of the Forces, 

I Joint Postrnasters-GenciaJ. 

I Secretaries of the Treasury. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL CAMDEN, ETC, 

“ Fort William, 30tli, January, 1805. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s letter, noted in the margin.* 

“ With a view to alFord your Lordship a distinct 
view of the motives which have governed my conduct 
with regard to the return to Europe of certain of his 
Majesty’s regiments serving in India, I have the honour 
to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, a copy of 
a letter wliich I addressed on the 7th of September, 
1804, to his E.xccllcncy the Commander-in-Chief, on 
the subject of his Majesty’s commands for the return 
to England of the 29th dragoons and the 73rd and 
74th regiments. 

“ Since the dispatcli of that letter, I have received 
your Lordship’s instructions of the 1st of__June, 1804, 
and tlic Commaiider-iu-Chicf has also transmitted to 
me a copy of his Iloyal Highness the Duke of York’s 
orders, under date the 1st of June, 1 804, for the return 
to England of his Majesty’s 29th dragoons, the 74th 
and 7()th regiments, the detachment of his Majesty’s 
88th regiment, and the regiment of De Meuron. Your 

Sir William Giant . . Master of the Rolls. 

Hon. Spencer IV-rccval . Attorney- General. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs . . Solicitor-General. 

MINISTRY OF IRELAND. 

Karl of Hardwicke . . Lord Lieutenant, 

fjord Redesdale . . . Lord High Cbanccllor. 

Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart Chief Secretary. 

Right Hon. John Foster . Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

• Downing Street, 1st June, 1804. 
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Lordship’s instructions of the 1st of June, 1804, how- 
ever, direct the return to Europe of the 29 th dragoons 
and the 74th and 75th regiments, together with the 
detachments of the 10th and 88th foot. 

“ Your Lordship will already have learnt that the 
officers and staff belonging to the detachments from 
his Majesty’s 1 0th and 88th regiments have proceeded 
to Europe, and that the men composing those detach- 
ments have volunteered their services into the regi- 
ments remaining in India. 

“ The same reasons which imluccd me, in my letter 
of the 7th of September 1804, to request theCommaudei’- 
in-Chief to suspend the execution of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York’s orders for the return to Europe of 
the 29th dragoons and the 73rd and 74th regiments, 
still demand the further suspension of the orders signi- 
fied to me in your Lordship’s letter, to which I have 
now the honour to reply. The 74th regiment is with 
the army in the Deccan, and cannot at present be with- 
drawn without the greatest inconvenience to tlie public 
interest in that quarter. The 75th and 70 th regi- 
ments compose, together with the Company’s European 
regiment, the whole strength of the European infantry 
of the main army in llindostan, under General Lake, 
which is at this moment employed in active operations 
against Jeswunt Rao Holkar in that quarter. The 
29th dragoons also forms a part of General Lake’s 
•army, and cannot be withdrawn without danger to the 
success of the military operations in llindostan. 

“ The dispatches from the Governor- General in 
Council to the Secret Committee, forwarded by this 
conveyance, will be submitted to your Lordship and 
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his Majesty’s Ministers, and will apprise you of the 
origin, progress, and actual state of the operations 
against Jeswunt Rao Holkar. I cntert&in a confident 
expectation that the glorious success of our arms under 
the personal command of that able and illustrious offi- 
cer General Lake, in Ilindostan, and the entire con- 
quest of Holkar’s possessions in the Deccan, and in 
Malwa, will restore tranquillity to every part of India. 
No power now remains in this quarter of the globe ca- 
pable of opposing the British arms, or of affecting the 
general tranquillity of this great empire. Your Lord- 
ship may be assured, tlicrefore, that I shall embrace 
the earliest opportunity of carrying your Lordship’s 
instructions of the 1st of June, 1804, into efl’ect, when- 
ever the execution of those orders may be compatible 
with the security of our possessions. 

“ It is my duty, however, to request your Lordship’s 
most serious attention to the actual deficiencies of the 
King’s army serving in India, and amounting on the 1st 
of December, 1804, as your Lordship will perceive by 
the enclosed return, to six thousand nine hundred and 
thirty four. This deficiency has been reduced by the 
arrival in India of his Majesty’s 1 7th regiment of foot, 
which now forms part of the garrison of Fort William ; 
but the deficiency is still very considerable, and, com- 
bined with the deficiencies in the Company’s European 
artillery and infantry, must be deemed a cause of just 
and most serious apprehension and alarm. 

Your Lordship is aware that tlie peace establish- 
ment which I proposed for the continent of India 
(in time of peace with France) amounts to four regi- 
ments of dragoons at six hundred and forty each. 
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and sixteen regiments of King’s infantry at one thousand 
each, exclusive of the Company’s Euroi)ean artilhiry 
and three reghnents of the Company’s I'hiropoan in- 
fantry of the same strength with those of liis Majesty. 
The establishment fixed by Lord Castlereagh for the 
continent of India, is three reginionts of dragoons and 
fifteen regiments of King’s infantry, exclusive of the 
Company’s European artillery and infantry. 

“ I recommend, however, the Company’s European 
regiments of infantry should be reduced, and tliat tlioir 
place should be supplied by an ccpial number of hi.s 
Majest3r’s regiments, making the cstablishincut of Eu- 
ropean infantry, proposed by me for the continent of 
India, nineteen King’s regiments instead of sixtcoji 
King’s regiments and three Company’s regiments. It 
also appeared to me that it would be beneficial to the 
public interests to consider the two European regi- 
ments to be attaclied to the subsidiary forces serving 
with the Peishwah and the Soubahdar of the Deccan 
as extra to the ordinary peace establishment. The 
British Government is bound by treaty to furnish one 
regiment of European infantry for the sub.sidiary force 
at Hyderabad, and it would be desirable to constitute 
the subsidiary force at Poonah upon the same princi- 
ples as that at Hyderabad. 

K this suggestion should be approved by the Go- 
vernment in England, my proposed establi.shment of 
European infantry for the continent of India would 
amount to twenty-one regiments of infantry, of which 
three will be either of King’s or the Company’s infantry. 
But I never considered the five additional King’s regi- 
ments of infantry, proposed to be substituted in place 
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of the Company’s regiments, and to furnish the Eu- 
ropean corps for Hyderabad and Poonah to be indes- 
pensable to our security in India : I expfessly pro|)osed 
this addition as a considerable but not absolutely 
necessary improvement in our military strength ; and 
I shall not continue to be alarmed for the security of 
this empire, if the European establishment shall be 
completed to the extent which I originally proposed 
for the continent of India, of sixteen regiments of his 
Majesty’s infantry of one thousand men each, three 
regiments of the Company’s infantry of the same 
strength, with four regiments of dragoons of six hundred 
and forty men each, and a due proportion of European 
artillery. 

“ Whatever determination his Majesty’s Ministers 
may adopt on this important subject, it is indispen- 
sably requisite that tlie European establishment in 
India should be complete to the strength fixed by the 
Government in England. The deficiency of the peace 
establishment of his Majesty’s troops serving in India, 
as fixed by Lord Castlereagh, was by a return of De- 
cember, which is inclosed for your Lordship's informa- 
tion, five thousand and fifteen men ; and if the 17th 
regiment, since arrived, is deducted, the deficiency will 
still, in all probability, amount to four thousand, or 
near one-fourth of the whole European establishment. 

“ In this discussion I have entirely omitted the con- 
sideration of th,e military establishments on the island 
of Ceylon. My authority over the troops on that 
island is so imperfectly defined under the present 
constitution of the civil and military government of 
that settlement, that it has appeared to me to be 
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sufficient to refer jour Lordship, on the present occa- 
sion, to my dispatch No. 24, under date the 30th of 
Noverfiher, 18(53, to the Right Honourable Lord Ho- 
bart, an^, particularly the 52nd to the concluding para- 
graphs ; the , statement which that letter contains of 
my sentiments regarding the military establishinents of 
Ceylon, has acquired additional force by the transactions 
on that island since the dispatch of my letter of the 
30th of November, 1 803, to Lord Hobart. 

“ I am not ignorant of the great demand for troops 
which must press upon the attention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers at home in the present crisis of affairs ; and 
I am satisfied of the care and vigilance which will be 
extended by your Lordship and his Majesty’s Ministers 
to the security of the British empire in India. It is, 
however, my positive duty to repeat the declaration 
which I have already submitted to the Government at 
home on various occasions ; that I cannot deem this 
empire to be in a state of safety until the establish- 
ment described in the eighth paragraph of this letter 
shall be completed. I have the honour to be, &c. 

“Wellesley.” 


* TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, &C. 

“ Downing Street, 11th January, 1805, 

"My Lord, 

“Advice having been received of ^ actual de- 
claration of war by the court of Spain against Great 
Britain, I am to signify to your Lordship the King’s 
commands that you instantly cause the same to be 
made as public as possible in the presidency under 

VOL. II. B B 
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your government, that his Majesty’s subjects having 
this notice, may take care on the one hand to prevent 
any mischief which otherwise they might suffer from 
the Spaniards, and on the other may do the utmost in 
their several stations to distress and annoy them by 
making captures of their ships, and by destroying their 
commerce ; for which purpose his Majesty has been 
pleased to order letters of marque, or commissions of 
privateers, to be granted in the usual manner. But in 
the mean time you may give assurances to the owners 
of all armed ships and vessels that his Majesty will 
consider them as having a just claim to the King’s 
share of all Spanish ships and property which they 
may make prize of. I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

“ Camden.” 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, &C. 

“ Dated 22nd March, 1806. 

" Sir, 

“ Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B., hav- 
ing obtained the permission of the Governor-General 
and the Right Honourable Lord Lake to proceed to 
Europe, I deem it to be ray duty to submit to your 
Royal Highness a copy of a letter which has been ad- 
dressed to Sir Arthur Wellesley by the Governor- 
General in council, on the occasion of the departure of 
that officer from this country. I request your Royal 
Highness to consider that letter to contain the full ex- 
pression of my sentiments with regard to the important 
services which Sir Arthur Wellesley has rendered in 
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this quarter of the world. I have the honour to be, 
&c., Wellesley.” 

On the 27th of the same month a letter to the same 
effect was forwarded to Earl Camden, with this follow- 
ing addition after the words “ this quarter of the 
world — “ And to take an early opportunity of sub- 
mitting this letter, together with the letter from the 
Governor-General in council to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
now transmitted to your Lordship, to the gracious 
notice of his Majesty.” 

In a “private and most secret” letter, dated 25th 
of March 1805, Lord Wellesley strongly dissuades 
Lord Castlereagh from his proposition to send Negro 
regiments to British India. “With regard,” observes 
his Lordship, “ to the introduction of regiments com- 
posed of Negroes into the continent of India, I appre- 
hend that the most serious objections would arise 
against that measure. It is impossible to repose the 
same confidence in regiments of Negroes which is now 
placed in European soldiers. In Europe, where our 
armies are composed entirely of European soldiers, the 
intermixture of a few regiments of Negroes may be a 
matter unimportant to the general efficiency of the 
army ; but in this country, where the number of 
Europeans in each army employed in the field, and 
where our principal confidence for all enterprises of 
danger and difficulty rests on the European soldiers, it 
might prove highly dangerous to substitute corps of 
Negroes, which would neither be equally respected by 
our sepoys nor feared by the enemy. A regiment of 
Negroes, however, would in all probability be as ex- 

B B 2 
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pensive as a regiment of Europeans, and would require 
equal care and attention ; while the difficulty of sup- 
plying food and provisions for such a corps would be 
equally great. On the other hand, the regiments of 
Negroes could not be employed in the subordinate 
duties of detail which render the sepoys so extremely 
useful and valuable ; and it would occasion much dis- 
satisfaction to place the Negroes — a race held in abhor- 
rence by the Mussulmans and Hindoos— in a superior 
condition to that of our native troops. The very term 
‘ Negro ’ is, I believe, held in contempt by all Asiatics. 
But the feelings of the natives, particularly of the 
sepoys, towards European soldiers is entirely different. 
Led by a certain proportion of Europeans, our native 
troops are equal to any service.” In another passage 
in the same letter from which these remarks are ex- 
tracted, Lord Wellesley observes — “ I entertain no 
doubt whatever that the natives of India would readily 
enter into the service of either the Crown or Company, 
on the condition of serving in the West Indies or at 
any distant stations an opinion fully justified by the 
expedition to the Bed Sea, and, in later times, the ex- 
peditions to Afghanistan and to the Chinese empire. 

In a voluminous letter written on the 25th of Mardi, 
1805, to Lord Castlereagh, Lord Wellesley earnestly 
expostulates with his Lordship on his hesitation in pub- 
licly expressing his approbation of the treaty with the 
Mahratta powers : “ I cannot,” he says “ at the same 
time repress my disappointment and concern to find 
that any hesitation should have appeared on the part 
of your Lordship, in appreciating the merits of that 
great and glorious settlement upon the first receipt of 
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the authentic copies of the treaties. Nor can I im- 
agine the grounds on which your Lordship rested any 
doubt of the justice, necessity or policy of the war, 
after the arrival in England of the dispatches trans- 
mitted by the Bells and Wcdlev packets. The motives 
of the conduct of my personal enemies at the India 
House are sufficiently evident ; and my expectations 
from that quarter are rather disappointed by any trans- 
ient and momentary gleam of justice and reason, 
which may accidentally appear in the general tumult 
of personal prejudice and vindictive fury. But from 
your Lordship I confidently expect more comprehensive 
views of policy and early justice. Perhaps ray long 
habits of familiar acquaintance with the affairs of this 
country may render objects clear and distinct to my 
comprehension, which may require explanation and 
illustration for the information of others. My situa- 
tion, however, is, under such circumstances, become most 
painful and indeed dangerous, — exposed to the most 
severe responsibility and pressed by the constant and 
urgent necessity of acting for the security of this vast 
empire, upon the view of local exigencie.s, with limited 
means of exertion, with a certainty of the most inde- 
fatigable counteraction from the India House, and with 
a doubt of timely, effectual, or direct support from the 
Crown. In stating these embarrassments it is not my 
intention to complain of the disposition of your Lord- 
ship or of his Majesty’s Ministers, but merely to state 
the plain facts of my situation arising from the ap- 
parent inability of his Majesty’s Ministers to afford me 
adequate support, and the necessary result of such 
deficiency upon my conduct and upon the public service 
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in India. These considerations will, however, be more 
properly addressed to Mr. Pitt than to yonr Lordship, 
and I trust they will sufficiently apologise for my ex- 
treme solicitude to withdraw from India at the first 
practicable moment, although I entertain a full sense 
of the advantages which I could secure for my country 
in this quarter of the globe, if my prospects were more 
favourable and my hopes more auspicious in relation 
to support from home. 

“ I have the honour to forward by this opportunity 
a continuation of the Appendix to the Notes on Mah- 
ratta affairs, which has been recorded at Fort William, 
and printed for the use of the Court of Directors. 
That document, combined with the letter from the 
Governor-General (13th July) to the Secret Committee, 
and with the dispatch to the Secret Committee trans- 
mitted by the present conveyance, will, I trust, enable 
your Lordship to pass a final judgment on the late 
transactions in India, and to remove the injury which, 
the public interests in India necessarily experience 
from the delay which has occurred in the transmission 
to India of the judgment of his Majesty’s Ministers and 
of Parliament, on the justice of the late war and on 
the benefits of the peace. 

“ Your Lordship, I am convinced, will feel that such 
a judgment is become indispensable to the security of 
all our interests and relations in India, which have 
been shaken to the foundation by the state of am- 
biguity in which the whole system of our policy has 
been placed, under the suspension of ' the opinion of the 
Government at home to so late a period of time. 

“My personal anxiety on this painful subject is 
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directed exclusively to the glory and safety of the 
British power in Asia and to the honour and interests 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration, and especially of that 
branch entrusted to your Lordship’s hands. These 
objects demand a speedy decision ; but the conscious 
sense of arduous duty fulfilled to the utmost extent of 
my industry and labour, has satisfied every personal 
sentiment of my mind ; in which no other desire now 
remains beyond the wish of enjoying the private 
esteem of your Lordship and of all my old friends, in 
that retirement, which is become the sole object and 
limits of all my pursuits.” 

In a letter to Lord Castlereagh,* the noble Marquess 
ridicules as groundless, unjust, and irrational, the 
complaints and alarms of the Court of Directors re- 
specting the designs which they supposed Lord 
Wellesley entertained against their authority in India 
and their future existence ; and declares his determi- 
nation to state in Parliament, if called on, “ his fixed 
conviction that the general foundation of the present 
system of the government of India, and of the consti- 
tution of the Company, must be perpetuated for the 
express purpose of maintaining our empire in India 
on its present enlarged scale ; and that although im- 
provement may be introduced in certain branches of 
control and administration, both at home and abroad, 
and into certain forms of the Executive Government, 
^e basis cannot be placed with equal security on any 
other ground than that which now supports it.” 


* MS. dated May, 1805. 
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[Original vid Bagdad ; Duplicate vid Aleppo ; Triplicate by the 
TeignmoutA,] 

TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE EARL CAMDEN, K. G., &C. 

(Official and Secret.) 

“ Fort William, 14th May, 1805. 

“My Lord, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s letter ‘ most secret ’ under the 29th of 
November, 1804, received at Fort William on the 2nd 
of May, 1805, by his Majesty^s brig the Harrier. 

“ Your Lordship may rely on my employing every 
possible exertion to protect the British possessions in 
the East Indies against injury from the war with 
Spain, and to obey any orders which I may receive for 
the attack of the enemy’s possessions in these seas. 

“ Your Lordship is fully apprised of the state of the 
European force in India, as well as of my sentiments 
with regard to the extent of the European military 
establishments, which I consider to be indispensably ne- 
cessary for the security of this empire, both in time of 
peace and of war with France or any native state. 

“ I am satisfied, therefore, that his Majest/s Minis- 
ters will not fail to advert to the considerations which 
I have submitted to your Lordship of the 30th of 
January, 1805, whenever they may deem it to be 
necessary to order any attempt to be made on the 
possessions and resources of the enemy in this quarter 
of the globe. I have the honour to be, &c., 

“ Wellesley.” 
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In a letter of the 21st of May, 1805, Lord Wellesley 
writes to Lord Castlereagh, " My present hope is to he 
able to depart in August; the season is far from 
favourable, and I shall be subjected to the worst and 
most dangerous weather in entering the English Chan- 
nel. But no consideration ought now to detain me in 
India, and any inconvenience or danger is preferable to 
this service.” 

In the same letter his Lordship urges upon Govern- 
ment the propriety of appointing Sir George Barlow as 
his successor in the office of Governor-General. 


TO ROBEKT I’ATTON, ESQ., GOVERNOR OF ST. HELENA. 

(Private.) 

“ Fort William, 29th May, 1805. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to inform you that having 
obtained the permission of the government in India to 
resign this government, and having understood that 
my successor will speedily be appointed from home, it 
is my intention to embark on board one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war from this country as soon as the 
season may admit of my departure with safety. 

“ The general tranquillity of the Company’s posses- 
sions, and the state of affairs in India, oppose no 
difficulty to my resignation of this charge, and my wish 
would be to embark, at the latest period of time, about 
the middle of August. I may, however, be enabled to 
leave India at an earlier period of time, and it is possi- 
ble that I may embark about the end of the ensuing 
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month, or early in July. With a view to be prepared 
for either contingency, I have directed the Phaeton 
frigate to proceed to Calcutta for the purpose of con- 
veying me to Europe, whenever I may deem it expe- 
dient to leave India, 

“ It is ray intention to touch' at the Island of St. 
Helena, and I shall be happy to have an opportunity 
of paying my personal respects to you. 

“ I shall reserve for a persoual discussion the several 
points which have not been answered in my letters to 
you, and again beg leave to repeat the assurances of 
my cordial desire to comply with your wishes on every 
occasion which may be compatible with my public 
duty. With great respect and consideration, I am, &c. 

(Signed) “ Wellesley.” 

In the month of June, 1805, the weather at Calcutta 
was fearfully unfavourable. In one of his letters Lord 
Wellesley says — “ You can scarcely imagine the diffi- 
culties which are opposed to the progress of the most 
ordinary business by the severity of the weather at 
this season, which is usually the period of the most 
violent heat, but which for some days past has been 
more dreadfully oppressive than at any former period 
of my residence in India. Within the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitants of these provinces no season of 
equal severity has been remembered, and I apj^hend 
the most fatal effects upon the constitutions of the 
..Europeans, unless it should be speedily relieved by a 
fall of rain.” 
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sm JAMES MACKINTOSH* TO THE MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.f 

" Bombay, 16th July, 1805. 

“My Lord, 

“ The last packet with which I am honoured by 
your Lordship reminds me of the acknowledgments 
which I owe you for several proofs of goodness towards 
me. Your intention of placing me in the chair of 
ethics and jurisprudence in the College (according to 
its original wise and magnificent plan) is a mark of 
confidence and good opinion on which I shall always 
reflect with pride. Perhaps my judgment may be in- 
fluenced by this flattering choice ; perhaps I may be 
biassed by the prejudices of a man who overvalues those 
speculations to which he has devoted his life ; but I 

• Mackintosh gained great reputation by a course of Lectures on the 
Law of Natui'c and NationSj which he delivered in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
about two years after he was called to the Bar. Thirty peers, double 
the number of commoners, and a crowd of the most learned and distin- 
guished persons in the Metropolis attended the Lectures ; and Fox, 
Melville, Addington, Canning, and Pitt, united in praise of the young 
lawyer. Mr. Pitt, writing to Mackintosh, said : — “ I have no motive for 
wishing to flatter you ; but I must be permitted to say that 1 have never 
met with anything so able and elegant in any language.” In 1804, Sir 
James Mackintosh went out as Recorder of Bombay, and did not return 
to England till 1812. A few years after his return he was appointed to 
the Professorship of Law and General Politics in the College of Hailcy- 
bury, a position w'hich it appears from the above letter the Marquess 
Wellesley had designed him for in the College of Fort William. In 
1830, Sir James Mackintosh was nominated a Commissioner for the 
affairs of India. One who knew Sir James well has said : — “ When I 
turn from the living spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, and malice, and 
wish to think better of the world — I remember my great and benevolent 
friend Mackintosh.” 

t The original autograph MS. from which this letter is extracted is 
nearly illegible from damp. 
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own my opinion always has been that the defeat of 
your enlarged plan of education is the triumph of a 
very short-sighted policy, and that it will prove as in- 
jurious to the true interests of this great empire as to 
the improvement and diffusion of science and literature. 
The conception of so great an institution, and the 
benefits already resulting even from its partial execu- 
tion, wiU long remain the monuments of an administra- 
tion conducted on wise and generous principles. The 
recollection of what you have done, and what you 
attempted to do, will attend your Lordship to your 
native country ; and in the midst of the prosperity and 
honours which I hope await you there, you will never 
cease to remember with satisfaction that you endea- 
voured to provide the means of supplying well-prin- 
cipled, well-disciplined, and well-informed administra- 
tors for one of the most numerous societies of men 
upon earth. 

“Your patronage of knowledge, and the confidence 
with which you have honoured me, encourage me to 
lay before you a project which cannot succeed, and in- 
deed which ought not to be attempted, without the 
support of the supreme government of India. I have 
for some time been ambitious to undertake ‘the History 
and Present State of the British Dominions in India.’ 
That no tolerable work on this subject now exists, will 
be readily and universally acknowledged. Whoever 
now asks where he is to find the history of India, must 
be told to glean the scanty and imperfect knowledge of 
it from fifty volumes, the greater part of which are ex- 
tremely uninteresting. This is a serious want for the 
education of young men for the civil, and even militaiy, 
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service of the country. It will sometimes be felt by 
those who, in the highest stations both here and at 
home, are required by official duty to consider the 
political state of India. Even the speculator and the 
general reader have some right to complain that the 
English empire in Asia is almost as much unknown as 
if it were a dependency of the most ignorant and in- 
curious country in Europe. And I hope that a fair 
statement of our internal and foreign admintstmtion 
would correct many unfavourable notions of our na- 
tional policy in the East. 

“ My principle in the composition of such a work 
would be that on which every work of literature must 
be founded. I should be guided in the selection of 
facts and the expansion of narrative by the considera- 
tion of what would interest the majority of those who 
read history with some degree of understanding and 
pleasure. The naturalist, the philologist, the anti- 
quarian must seek for information about their re- 
spective pursuits in books which are professedly 
destined for them. In history, which is adapted to the 
body of reading men, no more of these subjects ought 
to be introduced than can be made intelligible and 
agreeable to them. This principle coincides with a 
regard to the instruction of the young servants of 
Government. It excludes what they will not relish, 
and therefore will not learn. 

“ The curiosity of learned Englishmen has hitherto 
been directed rather to the antiquities, than either to 
the certain history or present condition of India. By 
great labour they have built up systems, not perhaps 
very impregnable against the attacks of criticism. 
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What little in their systems is probable (for nothing is 
certain) ought to find a place in history suited to its 
real importance. But the far greater part must be dis- 
missed by the historian, as too uncertain and too unim- 
portant to deserve his notice. History receives no facts 
without reasonable evidence. It dwells on none of 
which the narrative has no practical use. Both these 
reasons exclude the greater part of Indian antiquities. 
The latter reason abridges great part of that mere 
ascertained history, which relates to the obscure and 
insignificant revolutions of Indian states, which agree 
in their general character with those which are already 
known, which furnish no new conclusions of political 
science, and no new rules for the conduct of statesmen. 

“ The exclusion of what is uncertainly known, (if 
known at all,) and what it is useless to know, greatly 
facilitates the xmdertaking, which is indeed chiefly 
formidable from those diffi.cU.es nugee which have been 
supposed to form a necessary part of jt, and which do 
indeed require a labour and knowledge almost as great 
as their results are inconsiderable. Your Lordship 
will also observe, that the admission of antiquarian re- 
searches is not more incompatible with the utility and 
the popularity than with the elegance, the dignity, and 
the classical character of history. You are, indeed, so 
familiar with the rules and models of historical com- 
position, that it is impertinent to enlaige on them 
to you, 

“ But the work even thus contracted, and facilitated 
by the exclusion of what is uncertain, and by the 
abridgment of what is uninteresting, cannot be ex- 
ecuted without great assistance from Government. A 
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mere compilation from printed books is a task which I 
should leave to others. What I am desirous therefore 
of knowing is, whether I may hope for the countenance 
of the Supreme Government so far that orders will be 
issued to all the subordinate governments, and to all 
the civil and military servants, to transmit answers to 
me to such list of queries as I should send to the Se- 
cretary at Calcutta, to be by him distributed over the 
British dominions in India. By this means I might 
hope to accumulate valuable materials of various sorts, 
especially statistical, which, in my opinion, would be 
the most important of any, because they would furnish 
the means of applying principles of political economy 
to the condition of this country. The statistical and 
economical inquiries are, more than any other, directly 
subservient to the practical convenience of adminis- 
tration. 

“ I own I should with more pleasure recur to the 
approbation and patronage of a lettered Governor, than 
the cold formal sanction of those who felt no respect 
for my pursuits, and to whom I should never have 
thought of communicating my plans if accident had 
not placed them in a situation of authority. 

“ For this reason I should certainly be ambitious 
that .such an order were the act of your Lordship’s 
government, and if it were combined with a recom- 
mendation to your successor, I have no doubt it would 
produce the aid which I desire. 

“ I know not whether I ought to consider the pro- 
jected work of Mr. Bruce as an objection which I 
ought to obviate. It is, indeed, patronised and recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors. But I only ask the 
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means of fair competition which an honourable rival 
ought not himself to refuse, and which his patrons do 
not therefore seem bound to withhold, or even justified 
for withholding. 

“ I have encroached too long on your Lordship’s 
leisure, and I hasten to conclude with the most hearty 
wishes for your Lordship’s safe and agreeable voyage to 
England, and with most sincerely assuring you that I 
have the honour to be, your Lordship’s most obliged 
and faithful humble servant, James Mackintosh.” 
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CflAPTER XV. 

Return of Marquess Wellesley to Eiiglanrl, January, 180fi. — Illness of 
Mr. Pitt. — Unpopularity of tlie Administration. — Mr. Pitt writes to 
Lord Wellesley a.sking him to meet him at Putney Hill. — Memoranda 
of Mr. Wilberforce, .showing the close Intimacy that had subsisted 
between the Earl of Morningtoii and Mr. Pitt. — Anecdote resjiccting 
Lord Wellesley’s T^ast Visit to Ids Friend. — Remarks on the Public 
Character of Mr. Pitt. — Letter of Marques.s Wellesley to Mr. Wilber- 
force on this Subject. — Mr. Pitt’s Private Life misunderstood, and 
grossly misrepresented. — The Popular Ideas respecting Mr. Pitt’s 
Character. — Wraxall’s Statements examined — Letters of Lady Jane 
Dundas and Duchess of Gordon quoted. — Letter of Lady Melville 
describing Pitt’s Farming. — Authorities in support of her Ladyship’s 
Letter. — Lady Hester Stanhope and Mr. Wilberforce. — Pitt proved to 
be a most Amiable and Virtuous Man in Private Life. — E.ssay on the 
Character of Pitt by the Marquess Wellesley. — Observations of John 
Gifford, Esq., in his “ Life of Pitt ” respecting Mr. Pitt’s Opinion of 
Lord Wellesley. — Letter from India respecting a Pipe of Madeiia 
sent by Lord Wellesley from Calcutta to Mr. Pitt.— Doubtful Avhethcr 
the Mini.ster received it. — Lady Hester Stanhope’.s Asscitions respect- 
ing Mr. Pitt’s Religions Feelings — Opposite Testimony of Maiqucss 
Wellesley and Mr. Wilberforce. — Observation.s on this Point. ' 


On the return of the Marquess Wellesley to Eng- 
land in .January, 1806, he found Mr. Pitt almost at 
the point of death. Mr. Pitt had been one of Lord 
Wellesley’s dearest and most intimate friends ; and, as 
may be gathered from the preceding chapters of these 
Memoirs, his Lordship warmly approved of this great 
man’s policy respecting the war with France. The ad- 
ministration, of which Mr. Pitt was the animating soul, 
had at this time sunk, it was supposed irrecoverably, iu 
VOL. ii. c c 
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public opinion ; even the victory of Trafalgar, in Octo- 
ber, 1805, could not procure for it the respect or con- 
fidence of the country. The revelations brought to 
light during the impeachment of Lord Melville, tended 
to destroy their reputation for integrity ; for if they 
were not peculators themselves, they were generally 
regarded as abettors and defenders of peculation. 
Lord Ilawkesbury* was the only man in the Adminis- 
tration that had any pretensions to lead a cabinet. 
The Marquess W elleslcy, immediately after his arrival 
in town, wrote to Mr. Pitt ] f and the Minister, then ra- 
pidly sinking, at once addressed the following note to 
his Loi’dship, inviting him to meet him at Putney Hill. 
It was one of the last letters Mr. Pitt ever wrote : — 

“My dear Wellesley, 

“ On my arrival here last night, 1 received, with 
inexpressible pleasure, your most friendly and affec- 
tionate letter. If I was not strongly advised to keep 
out of London till I have acquired a little more 

* Afterwards the Earl of Liverpool. 

t The following interesting meniorniida in Mr. Wilbcrforce’s journal 
will show how elose an intimacy subsisted between Lord Wellesley (at 
this period Earl of Mornington) and Mr. Pitt : — 

A meeting at Pitt’s about the Sedition Bill, after which supped with 
him and Mornington — my advice — Pitt’s language. 'My head would 
be off in six months were I to resign.’ 

" 28th of December, 1790. Dined at Grenville’s — Pitt — Pakenham 
— liOrd'Licutcnant Westmoreland — P. Arden — Mornington Gave Pitt 
a serious word or two. 

" 1793. Pitt on politics— discussing — Ryder, Steel, and Mornington 
— till ten at night — they too violent. 

" 1793. To Town on business. Pitt asked me to dine with Lord C. 
Conway and grandees : I pondered, and went — Dundas, Hawkesbury, 
Chatham, Grenville, Mornington, &c., there.— Dined March 21st at B. 
Smith’s — (met) Pitt for the first time since our political difference— 
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strength, I would have come up immediately, for the 
purpose of seeing you at the first possible moment. 
As it is, I am afraid I must trust to your goodness 
to give me the satisfaction of seeing you here, the first 
hour you can spare for that purpose. If you can 
without inconvenience make it about tlio middle of 
the day (in English style, between two and four), it 
would suit me rather better than any other time ; but 
none can be inconvenient. 

“ I am recovering rather slowly from a series of 
stomach complaints, followed by severe attacks of 
gout, but I believe I am now in the way of real amend- 
ment. — Ever, most truly and affectionately, yours, 

“ W. Pitt.” 

Lord Brougham, in his sketches of the statesmen of 
the reign of George III., mentions the following anec- 
dote respecting the last interview between the Noble 
Marquess and Mr. Pitt, in the village on Putney Heath, 
where Mr. Pitt died a few days subsequently : — “ Lord 
Wellesley called upon me there many years after; it was 
then occupied by my brother-in-law, Mr. Eden, whom 

think both meaning to be kind to each other — both a little embarrassed 
— Dined, he says, shortly after at Bob Smith’s to meet James Grenville, 
Moriiiijgton, &c. They attacked on politics, and J. Grenville declared I 
was right, unless believing, as he did, that Ministry were dcteimined to 
* make peace whenever they could with the present French Government. 

“ 1793, September 18th, To Town on business. Pitt asked me to 
dine with Lord C. Conway and grandees ; 1 pondered, and, approving, 
went-^Dundas, Hawkesbury, Chatham, Grenville, Mornington, &c. 
Slept at Pitt’s — he very kind. 

‘‘ 1796. Morning walked with Pitt. Heard part of Mornington’s 
speech on Seditious Assemblies, and the other bill. Next morning to 
town — tSte d Ute with Pitt — ^he very kind, open, and fair about peace, 
and 1 tliink wise too.” 


c e 2 
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I was visiting. ITis Lordship showed me tiie place 
where these illustrious friends sat. Mr. Pitt was, he 
said, much emaciated, hut retained his gaiety and. con- 
stitutionally sanguine disposition : he exj)ressed confi- 
dent liopes of recovery. In the adjoining room he lay 
a corpse the ensuing week.” 

On the public character and policy of Mr. Pitt, the 
world is now pretty generally agreed. His eloquence 
was logical and commanding, though inferior to the 
fervid rhetoric of his great parent. He was unques- 
tionably a statesman of fine capacity and admirable 
administrative talents, and was eminently fitted for 
‘ piloting’ this country through the ‘ storm ’ of the 
French Revolution. Ilis vigorous mea.sures were well 
calculated to conduce to the consolidation of the power 
of this empire, and the maintenance of the maritime 
supremacy of England. Rut he was surrounded by 
second-rate, sordid, and disreputable men, for whose 
vices he was held responsible, and whose lavish prodi- 
gality, meanness, and tyranny tarnished his renown. 
The atrocities which preceded his measure of the 
Union (which prudent conciliation and seasonable 
vigour might have prevented), his desertion of the 
cause of Reform, the employment of spies and inform- 
ers, the improper expenditure of the public revenue 
and distribution of honours, his restrictions on the 
liberty of the press, pro.secutions for miscalled treason- 
able offences, and other coercive measures, tend to 
counterbalance the brilliant events of his memorable 
administration, and the many important advantages 
ho conferred on this kingdom. 
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LORD WELLESLEY TO WM. WILBERFORCE, ES(J. 

“ Park Lane, .laiuiary illli, 1806 

“ My DEAR WiLBERFORCE, 

“ I have been so distressed for some days by tiie 
dreadful calamity wbiidi has befallen upon us, that 1 
have not had spirits sufficient to enable me either to 
call upon you, or to write to you. But I am sincerely 
and warmly sensible of your kindness, and of the par- 
ticular cordiality of your very friendly and affectionate 
note, to which, perhaps, I could scarcely plead a claim 
after so long an apparent neglect of the kind letters 
which I received from you in India. I trusted, how- 
ever, much to your candour and justice, expecting that 
you would make great allowances for the extreme 
labour of my public situation, which for the hist three 
years scarcely left me time even to write to my family, 
and obliged me to renounce all private correspondence. 

“ I am extremely anxious to have the pleasure of 
seeing you, and of renewing our old friendship, which 
1 assure you I have retained in full force. When we 
meet, we shall have many melancholy events to de- 
plore, and many dear friends to regret. But we must 
endeavour to discharge our duty towards our country 
with fortitude and perseverance, and to remedy what 
we could not prevent, I know nothing of public ar- 
rangements, and all the reports in the newspapers re- 
specting myself are utterly groundless. To you I 
think it my duty to declare that the memory of my 
ever-to-be-lamented friend will always be the primary 
object of my veneration and attachment in public life, 
but that I will never lend my hand to sustain any 
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system of administration, evidently inadequate to the 
difficulties and danger of the crisis. I shall be most 
happy to labour in any way which may promise advan- 
tage to the public service ; but having no personal ob- 
ject of pursuit, I shall not easily be deluded from the 
solemn conviction of my mind, that our recent loss 
cannot be repaired, nor our imminent perils be avert- 
ed, otherwise than by an union of the approved talents 
and highest characters of the nation. 

“ I hope you will appoint an hour for meeting me, 
either at your own house or here, when I shall be most 
happy to obey your commands, and to satisfy you that 
I remain, my dear Wilberforce, ever yours most affec- 
tionately and sincerely, Wellesley.” 

The private character of Mr. Pitt has been generally 
misunderstood and has been grossly misrepresented. 
His nature, it was said, was cold, proud and con- 
temptuous, — having little sympathy either with the 
ordinary vices and weaknesses, or with the better feel- 
ings and enjoyments of his fellow men. Strange per- 
version ! — as the testimony of the Marquess Wellesley 
and of others, whose letters are included in these vol- 
umes, will prove. 

Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart., has drawn the follow- 
ing repulsive portrait of Lord Wellesley’s illustrious 
friend : — 

“ Pitt’s manners w'erc stiiF, retired, without unction or grace. Fox 
found room in his bosom for many pursuits besides ambition and thirst 
of giory. History and poetry each attracted, soothed, and delighted him. 
Pitt was always a minister, or aspiring and meditating to become a 
minister. Nature had intended him for the cabinet, and for no other 
situation. Fox, at his retreat on St. Ann’s Hill, could derive amuse- 
ment from his garden, from his library, from conversation, in a variety 
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of domestic or literary avocations. But Pitt, when compelled, from 1801 
to 1804, to reside during many months of each year in solitary grandeur 
with Lady Hester Stanhope, at Walmcr Castle, listening to the waves of 
the German ocean, while Addington, whom he had raised from compa- 
rative obscurity to the highest offices, filled his vacant seat ; — Pitt only 
supported life by the anticipation of his speedy return to power. On 
that object, and on that object alone, was his mind constantly fixed. 
During his exile from Downing Street to tlie Kentish shore, a period of 
nearly three years, he underwent all the torments of mortified ambition. 
I saw him frequently at that time, and his countenance always seemed 
to say, — 

. ‘ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 

Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In and desolate bosoms' 

“ I know from persons who had most frccpient access to Pitt’s private 
hours, that after 1703, down to his decease in January, IHOtJ, lie scarcely 
enjoyed any settled tranquillity of mind, either in or out of office. De- 
voured by ambition, accustomed to dictate his will to Parliament, and 
habituated to power ever since ho had attained to manhood ; incapable 
of finding consolation for the loss of public employment, either in mar- 
riage or in literary researches, or in cultivating his Kentish farm, or in 
drilling refractory Cinque Poit volunteers.” 

In a confidential letter from Lady Jane Dundas to 
the Marquess Wellesley, dated from Wimbledon, April 
1801, inserted in the present volume,* it will be seen 
that her Ladyship (who had the very best possible 
means of observing Mr. Pitt’s conduct in retirement, 
and who communicated her sentiments under the seal 
of fiiendship) supplies a direct negative to one portion 
of Sir William Wraxall’s statement. — ‘ Mr. Pitt is per- 
fectly well and in better spirits than most other 
people, or any of his friends,’ &c. The Duchess of 
Gordon,-}- a lady of great vivacity and discrimination, 
writing to the Marquess Wellesley, does not describe 
Mr. Pitt as the unsocial being that has been depicted 

* Vide vol. ii. p. 228. t l^ide voJ. i. p. 35D. 
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by envious contemporaries. — ‘ I left your friend and 
mine, Lc Premier, in better health and spirits than 
I have seen him for some years.’ As ladies proverbially 
are acute observers of character, the subjoined letter 
from Lady Melville, now first printed, will have some 
additional weight in dispelling the calumnies and pre- 
judices that obscure the amiable character of the Right 
Honourable William Pitt : — 

LADV MELVILLE TO THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 


“ London, 23id March, 1803. 

“ My dear Loud, 

“ Captain Robertson, who is the bearer of this, and 
a friend of ours, sails immediately for Bengal, and as 
he thinks he has a chance of sailing again for England 
about the time of your quitting India, he is very de- 
sirous of having the advantage of your being his pas- 
senger. I shall be very glad of the accommodation 
and all other circumstances that should happen for 
Captain Robertson’s sake to be what suits you. 

“ Lord Melville is at Walmer Castle, and writes me 
a very satisfactory account of Mr. Pitt’s health and 
spirits. Says he had seen his farm, his ploughs going, 
and all his fat hogs. Shall you know him in this new 
character 1 

“We are just come from Scotland, and I find 'the 
town full of influenza, (fa grippe, as it is called,) and 
in some danger of going to war again ; at least, there 
seems to be but one opinion as to the propriety of 
arming the country and manning the fleets. Would 
that we had not been in such haste to disarm ! — the 
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4breat of invasion, I think, would not now be held over 
our heads. 

“ I beg you will make my kind compliments to 
Mr. Wellesley. Believe me, my dear Lord, yours most 
sincerely, J. Melville.” 

Sir William Wraxall has asserted that Mr. Pitt* 
took no pleasure in objects of taste, and could derive 
no enjoyment from rural occupations. Before we 
bring forward Lord Wellesley's sjiirited vindication of 
the character of his departed friend, it may be as well 
to quote one or two authorities in support of Lady 
Melville’s interesting letter. 


• The following passages from the recently published Memoirs of 
Lady Hester Stanhope corroboiale the statements respecting Mr. Pitt, 
incidentally made by the Duchess of Gordon and Lady Melville : — 

He had so much urbanity, too ! I recollect returning late from a 
ball, when ho was gone to bed fatigued ; there were others besides 
myself, and we made a good deal of noise. I said to him next morning, 

* I am afraid we disturbed you last night.' ‘ Not at all,’ be replied ; ‘ I 
was dreaming of the Mc/sk of ComuSy Hester, and when I heard you all 
so gay, it seemed a pleasant reality.’ # » * * 

Mr. Pitt’s consideration for age was very marked. lie had, exclu- 
sive of Walraer, a house in the village for the reception of those whom 
the castle would not hold. If a respectable commoner, advanced in 
years, and a young Duke arrived at the same time, and there happened 
to be but one room vacant at the Castle, he would be sure to assign it to 
tlie senior ; ‘for it is better,’ he would say, ‘that these young lords should 
walk home on a rainy night than old men ; they can bear it more easily.’ 

" ]V|r. Pitt was accustomed to say that he always conceived more 
favourably of that man’s understanding who talked agreeable nonsense 
than of his who talked sensibly only ; for the latter might come from 
books and study, while the former could only be the natural fruit of 
imagination. 

“Mr. Pitt was never inattentive to what was passing around him, 
though he often thought proper to appear so. On one occasion Sir 

Edward K took him to the Asliford ball to show him otf to the 

yeomen and their wives. Though sitting in the room in all liis senator- 
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Mr. Wilberforce, in his diary, 1798, makes the 
following note : — “ Called on Pitt at Holwood, TSte 
d Ute with Pitt, and much political talk. He much 
better — improved in habits also — beautifying his place 
with great ta^te — marks of ingenuousness and inte- 
gi-ity. Resenting and spurning the bigoted* fury of 
Irish Protestants.”* 

Mr. Wilberforce again says, in his diary of 1802 : — 
“ Pitt called, and had spent a day and a quarter at 
Sir Charles Middletori’s — going there to study farming. 
Sir Charles astonished at his wonderful sagacity, and 
power of combining and reasoning out. Says he is 
the best gentleman fanner he, Sir Charles, knows, and 
may be the best farmer in England." 

So much for Mr. Pitt’s taste, and for his love of 
agricultural recreations. Hero is a memorandum, which 
certainly does not bear out the popular idea that Mr. 
Pitt was naturally of a morose and disdainful disposi- 
tion : — “ 1780. He was the wittiest man I ever knew, 


ial seriousness, he contrived to observe everything ; nnd nobody’’ (I^ady 
Hester said) could give a more lively account of a ball than he. He 

told who was ratlier fond of a certain captain ; how Mrs. K was 

dressed ; how Miss Jones, Miss Johnson, or Miss Anybody danced ; and 
had all the miiiutiffi of the night as if he liad been no more than an idle 
looker on. 

When Mr. Pitt was at Walmer he recovered his health prodigiously. 
He used to go to a farm near Walmer, where hay and com were kept for 
the horses. He had a room fitted up there with a table and two o|^ three 
chairs, where he used to write sometimes, and a tidy woman to dress 
him something to eat. Oh 1 what slices of bread and butter I have seen 
him cat there, and hunches of bread and cheese big enough for a plough- 
man. . . * . . Nobody ever knew or estimated Mr. Pitt’s cha- 
racter rightly. His views were abused and confounded with the narrow 
projects of men who could never comprehend them.” 

* The reader will not lose sight of this remark. Mr. Pitt was no 
bigot, and, we believe, sincerely desired to alleviate the condition of the 
Homan Catholics. 
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and, wliat was quite peculiar to himself, had at all 
times his wit under entire control. Others appeared 
struck by the unwonted association of brilliant images ; 
but every possible combination of ideas seemed always 
present to his mind, and he could at once produce 
whatever he desired. I was one of those who met 
to spend an evening in memory of Shakspearo, at the 
Boar’s Head, East Cheap. Many professed wits were 
present, but Pitt was the most amusing of the party, 
and the readiest and most apt in the required allu- 
sions. lie entered witli the same energy into all our 
different amusements. We played a good deal at 
Goostree’s, and I well remember the intense earnest- 
ness which he displayed when joining in those games 
of chance. lie perceived their increasing fascination, 
and soon after suddenly abandoned them for ever.” * 
The controversy respecting Mr. Pitt’s private cha- 
racter will, however, perhaps, be set at rest by the 
decisive testimony of Lord Wellesley, in tlie follow- 
ing beautiful essay, written in a private letter to a 
friend : — f 


“****** — In attempting to convey to you 
my recollection of Mr. Pitt’s character in private so- 
ciety, I cannot separate those qualities which raised him 
to the highest public eminence from those which ren- 
dered him a most amiable companion. Both proceeded 
from the same origin, and both were happily blended in 
the noble structure of his temper and disposition. 

“ Mr. Pitt’s mind was naturally inaccessible to any 


• Wilberforce. 

t This letter appeared in the Qaartaiy Review, vol. Ivii. 
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approach of dark, or low, or ignoble passion. His 
commanding genius and magnanimous spirit were des- 
tined to move in a region far above the reach of those 
jealousies, and suspicions, and animositie.s, which dis- 
turb the course of ordinary life. Under the eye of his 
illustrious father he had received that ‘ complete and 
generous education which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both pri- 
vate and public, of peace and war.’ 

“ Such an education, acting on such a natural dis- 
position, not only qualified him to adorn the most 
elevated stations in the counsels of his country, but 
furnished him with abundant resources to sustain the 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of his mind. 

“ He had received regular and systematic instruction 
in the principles of the Christian religion, and in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, and 
in every branch of general ecclesiastical history, llis 
knowledge in those subjects was accurate and extensive. 
He was completely armed against all sceptical assaults, 
as well as against all fanatical illusion ; and, in truth, 
he was not merely a faithful and dutiful, but a learned 
member of our Established Church ; to which he was 
most sincerely attached, with the most charitable 
indulgence for all dissenting sects. 

“No doubt can exist in any rational mind that this 
early and firm settlement of his religious opinions and 
principles was a main cause of that cheerful equani- 
mity which formed the great characteriistic of his social 
intercourse, and which was never affected by adver- 
sities nor troubles. 

“ He was perfectly accomplished in classical litera- 
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ture, both Latin and Greek. The accuracy and strength 
of his memory surpassed every example which I have 
observed ; but the intrinsic vigour of his understand- 
ing carried him far beyond the mere recollection of 
the groat models of Antiquity in Oratory, Poetry, His- 
tory, and Philosophy ; he had drawn their essence into 
his own thoughts and language ; and, with astonishing 
facility, he applied the whole spirit of ancient learning 
to his daily use. 

“Those studies were his constant delight and re- 
sort : at Ilolwood, in Kent (his favourite residence), 
and at Walraer Castle, his apartments were strewed 
with Latin and Greek classics ; and his conversation 
with those friends who delighted in similar studies 
frequently turned on that most attractive branch of 
literature ; but he was so averse to pedantry or affecta- 
tion of superior knowledge, that he carefully abstained 
from such knowledge in the presence of those who 
could not take pleasure in them. In these jmrsuits, 
his constant and congenial companion was Lord Gren- 
ville, who has often declared to me that Mr. Pitt was 
the best Oreek scholar he ever conversed with. Mr. 
Pitt was also as complete a master of all English lite- 
rature as he was undoubtedly of the English language. 
I have dwelt on this branch of Mr. Pitt’s accomplish- 
ments because I know not any source from which more 
salutary assistance can be derived, to chase from the 
spirits those clouds and vapours which infest vacant 
minds, and, by self-weariness, render retirement melan- 
choly and intolerable. 

“ But Mr. Pitt amply possessed every resource which 
could enliven retirement. No person had a more ex- 
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quisite sense of the beauties of the country. He took 
the greatest delight in his residence at Holwood, which 
he enlarged and improved (it may be truly said) with 
his own hands. Often have I seen him working in his 
woods and gardens with his labourers for whole days 
together, undergoing con.siderable bodily fatigue, and 
with so much eagerness and assiduity, that you would 
suppose the cultivation of his villa to be the principal 
occupation of his life. 

“He was very fond of exercise on horseback, and 
when- in the country frequently joined the hounds^ of 
his neighbourhood, both at Holwood and Walmer 
Castle. 

“ At the latter place he lived most hospitably, enter- 
taining all his neighbours, as well as the officers of the 
neighbouring garrisons and of the ships in the Downs ; 
and he was most attentive to his duties of Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, which called him frequently to 
Dover, and sometimes to the other ports. 

“ But in all places, and at all times, his constant 
delight was society. There he shone with a degree of 
calm and steady lustre which often astonished me more 
than his most splendid efforts in Parliament. His 
manners were perfectly plain, without any affectation. 
Not only was he without presumption or arrogance, 
or any air of authority, but he seemed utterly un- 
conscious of his own superiority, and much more dis- 
posed to listen than to talk. . He never betrayed any 
sjrmptom of anxiety to usurp the lead or to display 
his own powers, but rather inclined to draw forth 
others, and to take merely an equal share in the gene- 
ral conversation ; then, he plunged heedlessly into the 
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mirth of the hour, with no other care than to promote 
the general good humour and happiness of the com- 
pany. His wit was quick and ready; but it was 
rather lively than sharp, and never envenomed with 
the least taint of malignity : so that, instead of ex- 
citing admiration or terror, it was an additional in- 
gredient in the common enjoyment. lie was endowed, 
beyond any man of his time whom I knew, with a gay 
heart and a social spirit. With these qualities he was 
the life and soul of his own society ; his appearance 
dispelled all care ; his brow was never clouded, even 
in the severest public trials ; and joy, and hope, and 
confidence, beamed from his countenance in every crisis 
of diflSculty and danger. 

“ Ho was a most affectionate, indulgent, and benevo- 
lent friend, and so easy of access that all his acquaint- 
ance, in any embarrassment, would rather resort to 
him for advice than to any person who might be sup- 
posed to have more leisure. His heart was always 
at leisure to receive the communications of his friends, 
and always open to give the best advice in the most 
gentle and pleasant manner. 

“ It is a melancholy, but a grateful task, to pay 
this tribute to the memory of my departed friend. 
‘Aut me amor negotii suscepti fallit’ — or the cha- 
racter which I have endeavoured to draw is not less 
just and true than it is amiable and excellent ; and I 
cannot resist the conclusion that a pure and clear con- 
science must have been the original source of such 
uniform cheerfulness and gaiety of spirit. The truth 
which I have asserted I possessed ample means of 
knowing. From the year 1783 to 1797 I lived in 
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habits of the most confidential friendship with Mr. 
Pitt. 

“In the year 17971 was appointed Governor-General 
of India, and in the month of September in that year 
I went to Walmer Castle to meet Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas, and to receive my last instructions. I found 
Mr. Pitt in the higliest .spirits, entertaining officers 
and country gentlemen with his usual hospitality. 
Amongst other.s, Admiral Duncan was his constant and 
favourite guest, llis fleet vvas then in the Downs, 
preparing for the memorable victory of Camperdown. 
I’he Admiral was a lively and jovial companion, and 
seemed to bo quite delighted with Mr. Pitt’s society. 
I embarked for India early in the month of November, 
1797, and I returned to England in -January, 180(5. 

“ Not wishing to state anything lieyoud my own 
personal knowledge, I will not attempt to relate the 
history of Mr. Pitt’s social liabits during the period of 
my absence ; but I cannot believe that, during that 
time, the whole frame of his magnificent mind had 
been so broken and disjointed, that ho could not en- 
dure the temporary loss of power, nor reconcile him - 
self to tliat retirement and to those recreations which 
were his relief from the labour of official business, and 
his consolation in the hour of political solicitude and 
care. But I know that the first summer after his 
resignation was passed with Mr. Addington at Wimble- 
don, and that soon afterw'ards Mr. Pitt was clo.sely 
occupied at Walmer Castle in forming a corps of vo- 
lunteer cavalrj'^, living with his officers, and passing 
the greater part of his time on horseback, under the 
firm expectation of a French invasion. This does not 
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well agree with the story which represents him 
wrapped in sullen seclusion, sunk in despondency, 
shunning all society, and yet unaWe to relieve the 
gloom of solitude by any mental resource. 

“On my arrival in England, in January, 1806, Mr. 
Pitt was at Bath. I wrote to him, and I received from 
liim a very kind invitation to meet him at Putney 
Hill. It may interest you to see this, one of the latest 
letters Mr. Pitt ever wrote, and I therefore subjoin 
a copy. I met him aecordingly, in the secoml week 
in January, and I was received by him with his usual 
kindness and good humour. His spirits appeared to 
be as liigli as I had over seen tliem, and his under- 
standing quite as vigorous and clear. 

“ Amongst other topics, he told me with great kind- 
ness and feeling that, since he had seen me, he had 
been happy to become acquainted with my brother 
Arthur, of whom he spoke in the warmest terms of 
commendation. lie said, ‘ I never met any military 
olTiccr Avith Avliom it was so satisfactory to converse : 
he states every difficulty before he undertakes any 
service, but none after he has undertaken it.’ 

“ But notwithstanding Mr. Pitt’s kindness and 
cheerfulness, I saw that the hand of death Avas fixed 
upon. him. This melancholy truth Avas not knoAvn 
nor believed by either his friends or opponents. In 
the number of the latter, to my deep affliction, I found 
my highly-respected and esteemed friend Lord Gren- 
ville, and I , collected that measures of the utmost 
hostility to Mr. Pitt were to bo proposed in both 
Houses at the meeting of Parliament. 

“ I warned Lord Grenville of Mr. Pitt's approaching 
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death. He received the fatal intelligence with the 
utmost feeling, in an agony of tears, and immediately 
determined that all hostility in Parliament should be 
suspended. Mr. Pitt’s death soon followed. 

“If any additional evidence were required of the 
excellence of his social character, it would be found 
abundantly in the deep sorrow of a most numerous 
class of independent, honest, and sincerely attached 
friends, who wept over the loss of his benevolent and 
affectionate temper and disposition, with a degree of 
heartfelt grief, which no political sentiment could pro- 
duce. Many of these wei’e assembled at the sad 
ceremony of his funeral. With them I paid the last 
offices to his honoured memory. We attended him to 
Westminster Abbey ; there the grave of his illustrious 
father was opened to receive him, and we saw his 
remains deposited on the coffin of his venerated pa- 
rent. What grave contains such a father and such 
a son ■? What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so 
much human excellence and glory 1 — Always yours, 
faithfully and sincerely, Welleslev.” 

Mr. Wilberforce was not a man likely to bear false 
witness^ What can possibly be more decided in fa- 
vour of the amiable and virtuous, character of Mr, Pitt 
than the following 1 — 

“ 1793. I think you have spoken very uncandidly 
of Mr. Pitt’s motives and general principles of action. 
Now I believe you will give me credit for not being 
an idolatrous admirer of Mr. Pitt, though bound to 
him in the bonds of private friendship. I wdl talk 
of him freely and impartially. Faults he has, — as who 
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is free from them ? — but 1 most solemnly assure yOu 
that I am convinced, if the flame of pure disinterested 
patriotism burns in any human bosom, it does in his. 
I am convinced, and that on long experience and close 
observation, that in order to benefit his country he 
would give up not a situation merely, and emolument, 
but what in his case is much more — personal credit 
and reputation, — though he knew that no human being 
would ever become acquainted with the sacrifice he 
should have made, and record the patriotic gift in the 
pages of history. I could run on here, but I will 
check myself. I will only add, that T never met with 
any man of talent who would so fairly discuss political 
measures, so honestly ask advice, and so impartially 
consider it. Believe me, who am pretty well ac- 
quainted with our public men, that he has not his 
equal for integrity, as well as ability, in the ‘ primores’ 
of either House of Parliament. I am almost asharned 
of having been draAvn into this long panegyrie ; but 
I will not burn it : it is the language of the heart, and 
as such will be acceptable.” 

In a letter dated 1798, Mr. Wilberforce writes to a 
friend : — “ I will, however, declare my solemn con- 
viction, that you greatly injure Mr. Pitt by the opin- 
ion you entertain of him ; and it is my deliberate 
judgment, formed on much experience and close ob- 
servation, that he has more disinterested patriotism 
and a purer mind than almost (I scarce need say 
almost) any man, not under the influence of Christian 
principles, I ever knew. That he has weaknesses and 
feults I freely confess ; but a want of ardent zeal for 
the public welfare, and of the strictest love of truth, 

D u 2 
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are not, I believe, as God shall judge me, of tlie num- 
lx5r. I sj)eak not this from the partiality of per- 
sonal affection. In fact, for several years past, there 
has been so little of the eadem velle and eadem nolle, 
that our friendship has starved for want of nutriment. 
I really love him for his public qualities, and his pri- 
vate ones, though there too he is much misunderstood. 
But how can I expect he should love me much, who 
have been so long rendering myself, in various ways, 
vexatious to him 1 — and above all, when, poor fellow ! 
he never schools his mind by a ccs.sation from political 
ruminations — the most blinding, hardening, and sour- 
ing of all others.” — The same great philanthropist, in 
reviewing the conduct of IVIi*. Pitt respecting Africa, 
remarked to a private friend ; — “ It is for this that 
Pitt was made elo(iucnt, and great, and (if you will) 
virtuous, all that a man can be who is not reli- 
giojis ! ” 

John Gilford, Esq., in his “Life of Pitt,” A.i). 1809, 
speaks of the Marquess Wellesley as “ a nobleman who 
may justly be considered as the fust statesman of the 
present day.”— -And again, as “a nobleman who, during 
an arduous administration of seven years, extended 
the territory, enlarged the resources, and confirmed the 
security of the British Empire ; who by wise and salu- 
tary regulations, adapted to the genius, the manners, 
and the habits of the people, meliorated their con- 
dition, and opened to them the sources of comfort and 
happiness ; who subdued, with apparent facility, diffi- 
culties from which an ordinary mind would have 

* The reader will not fail to recollect the high religious standard 
maintained by the author of the “ Practical View of Christianity.’*: 
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shrunk with dismay ; who amidst the bustle and 
anxieties of war and the multiplied obstacles inter- 
posed by ignorant and interested opponents, erected a 
noble establishment for the advancement of religious, 
scientific, and literary knowledge ; and who by his 
whole conduct justified the opinion which Mr. Pitt en- 
tertained of him, and the confidence which he reposed 
in him.” 

“ Wait ’till Morniugton comes from India, and then 
we shall know something !” was an observation once 
made by Mr. Pitt, — which proves the extent of the 
reliance which he placed upon the soundness of his 
Lordship’s opinions, the accuracy of his powers of ob- 
servation, and the extent of his information. 

The following letter is among the Marquess Welles- 
ley’s MSS. 


TO SC'ROI’E BERNARD, ESQ. 

“ Calcutta, 2()th March, 1804. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am directed by the Marquess Wellesley to 
acquaint you that a pipe of Madeira, destined for 
Mr. Pitt, has been shipped on board the lion. Com- 
pany’s ship Preston, consigned to the care of Mr. 
Charles Raikes, who will clear it out and deliver it to 
Mr. Pitt.* He has been instructed to draw upon you 

* The following remarks by Lady Hester Stanhope raise a doubt 
whether Mr. Pkt ever tasted Lord Wellesley’s Madeira. “ Never,” 
remarks this eccentric lady, speaking of Mr. Pitt, with perhaps a slight 
dash of Syrian hyperbole : — ‘‘ Never was there such a disinterested 
man ; he invariably refused every bribe, and declined evety present that 
was offered to him. Those which came to him from abroad he Icfl to rot in 
the Custom-house', and some of his servants, after qmtlinp his service, 
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for the amount of auy expenses which may attend the 
lauding of the pipe of Madeira ; and I am directed to 
request you to answer liis draft, and place the amount 
to Lord Wellesley’s account. I have the honour 
to be, &c. M. SiiAW. 

“ Private* Secretary.” 

Lady Hester Stanhope, .speaking of Mr. Pitt’s reli- 
gious sentiments, makes the following remark : — 
“What should Mr. Pitt make such a speech for, 
who never went to church in his life 1 Nothing pre- 
vented his going to church when he was at Walmer ; 
but he never even talked about religion, and never 
brought it upon the carpet." 

Lord Wellesley gives us rather a different view of 
Mr. Pitt’.s character. Lady Hester Stanhope was cer- 
tainly in error. Mr. Wilberforcc frequently mentions 
that he had private conversations with his friend on 
the subject of religion ; the fact of Mr. Pitt’s being 
at least once at church in the country is on record : — 
“ July 6, 1783. Sunday, Wimbledon. Persuaded 
Pitt and Pepper to church.’’* 

That Mr. Pitt’s life was marked by such piety as 
added dignity to Hale and other illustrious men as 
conspicuous for their exalted religious feelings as for 
their intellectual prowess, is not, nor cannot with 
truth, be affirmed ; but it is equally certain, that he 
was by no means so callous or indifferent on the awful 

t 

knowing he never aired about them any more, went and. claimed things 
of this sort ; for Mr. Pitt would read the letter, and think no more about 
it, I could name those who have pictures hanging in their rooms, pic- 
tures by Flemish masters, of great value, procured in this way.” 

* Wilberforcc. 
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subject of a future life as has been asserted. Here 
curiosity must pause — — 

Where — taming thought to human pride — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side hy side,* 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, — 

’T will trickle to his rival's bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solciiin echo seems to cry — 

‘ Here let their discord with them die.’ 

Spesk not for those a separate doom, 

Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb ; 

But search the land of living mtn^ 

Where wilt thou find their tike again ? ” 


* The grave of Mr. Fox, in Westminster Abbey, is within eighteen 
inches of that of Mr. Pitt. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


liOid FFawkesbiiry decljiios to foini a Ministry. — Crreiiville and Fox’s Ad- 
ministration. — King (ieorgc III. quarrels with his Ministers. — The 
Portland Administration.— The King invites the Marquess Welfesley 
to join the Cabinet. —Lord Wellesley declines his Majesty’s offer. — 
1’he Expedition to Copenhagen. — Seizure of the Danish Fleet while 
Denmark was at Peace with England. — The Justice and Lawfulness 
of the Proceeding questioned.— Elaborate Defence of the Policy of 
the Expedition made by the Marquess Wellesley in the House of 
Lords. 

On the tleath of Mr. Pitt, the Ministry, of which he 
was the head, was dissolved. Lord Hawkesbury ac- 
cepted the vacant siueenre office of the Wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports, ljut declined the task of guiding the 
Cabinet. 

It will bo seen from Lord Wellesley’s letter to Mr. 
Wilberforce, in the preceding chapt(;r, that his name 
was mentioned at this period in tlie ramours relative to 
the new ministerial ari’angemeuts ; but his Lordship 
.scrupulously kept aloof from all parties. 

The Grenville and Fox Ministry, including Lord 
Sidmouth and the Earl of Ellenborough, succeeded, and 
was honourably distinguished during its brief career, 
for sincere efforts to conclude a solid peace with 
Franco, and to promote the amelioration of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 

King George the Third, having quarrelled with his 
Ministers in the month of March, 1807, on the Catholic 
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question, entrusted to the Duke of Portland the task of 
forming a ministry.* His Majesty invited the Marquess 
Wellesley to join the new Administration, but his Lord- 
sliip declined accepting office while the charges pre- 
ferred against him by Mr. Pauli were pending, and 
took no part in the events connected with the expul- 
sion of the Whigs. 

The expedition to Copenhagen under General Lord 
Cathcart and Admiral Gambler in September, 1807, 
was an act of unexampled daring ; and by tho.se who 
deny that even the towering ambition of Buonaparte, 
in the most eventful crisis of our national history, 
could justify a violent departure from the rules of 
justice and good faith, it is still denounced as an act of 
unprincipled aggression, and an open infraction of the 
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Mr. Perccvfil 

of Westmoreland 
Mr. Canning 
Lord Hawkeskury 
Lord Castleicagh 
Lord Kldoii . 

Karl Chatham 
Earl Camden 
Lor<l Mulgravc 
Earl Biithurst 
Mr. Dnndas 
Mr. G. Rose 
Sir Vicary Gibbs 
Sir Thomas Pliimer 
Duke of Richmond 
Sir Arthur Wellesley 
Mr. ^Foster 
Lord Manners 
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Lord Chancellor. 

Ma.stei General of the Ordnance. 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole was Secretary of the Admiralty, and the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley one of the Secretaries of the Treasury. 
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law of nations, perpetrated by the strong against the 
weak. 

A force, consisting of twenty-seven sail of the line 
and twenty thousand troops, was secretly dispatched to 
Denmark, and suddenly appeared off Copenhagen. The 
Danes were utterly unprepared for such a visit ; their 
Hag was neutral, their country at peace with England. 
The English commanders required the Government of 
Denmark to deliver into their custody the whole of the 
Danish ships, to be hept till the termination of the war. 
The Danes indignantly refused to part with their fleet ; 
— protesting against the cowardice of coming upon them 
unawares, and warning the British not to dishonour 
their country by a deed of violent spoliation. Cath- 
cait and Gambier were, however, sent, not to enter into 
a discussion on the law of nations, but to bring away 
the fleet. They menaced the capital of Denmark with 
destruction. The Danes, scarcely believing it possible 
that one kingdom at peace with another could authorise 
such measures, and strong in the justice of their cause, 
still refused to yield up their ships, — remarking, that a 
surrender of them to the use of England would be a 
breach of neutrality towards France, and would most 
certainly be punished by Buonaparte. General Burrard, 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley, General Sir David Baird, 
and General Spencer, (who were employed in this ex- 
pedition,) were now directed to land. A tremendous 
fire was opened upon the devoted city. The cathedral 
of Copenhagen, and many public edifices were de- 
stroyed ; three hundred and eight houses were totally 
burnt, two thousand considerably injured ; and one 
thousand one hundred and six of the tmoffending 
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inhabitants were killed ! “ From the 2nd of September, 
until the evening of the 5th,” says Admiral Gambler in 
his dispatch, “ the conflagration was kept up in dif- 
ferent places, when a considerable part of the city 
being consumed and the remainder tlireatened, the Ge- 
neral commanding the garrison sent out a flag of truce, 
desiring an armistice, to afford time to treat for a ca- 
pitulation.” This being after some difliculty arranged, 
the citadel and arsenal of Copenhagen were delivered 
into the liands of the captors ; and after an absence of 
two months, Cathcart and Gambier entered Portsmouth 
in triumph, towing in the following ships : — 


GIST OF DANISH SHIPS DELlVEttKD UP 10 THE BRITISH FORCES. 


Christian VII. . 

(j uns. 

. 96 

Neptune . 

84 

Princess Sophia . 

. 74 

Justice . 

74 

Crown Princess . 

. 74 

Daneinark 

. • 74 

Norway 

. 74 

Princess Caroline 

74 

Oden . . . . 

. 74 

Dalmarkscvc . 

74 

Conqueror . 

. 64. 

Maso 

,54 

Pearl . . . . 

. 44 



Guns 

Housewife . 

. 44 

Liberty . 

44 

Venus 

. 44 

N yadc 

.36 

Triton 

. 28 

Fredrigstern 

28 

Little Belt . 

. 24 

St. Thomas 

22 

Fylla . 

. 24 

Eibc 

20 

Egdeni 

. 20 

Gluckstad 

20 


Six brigs and twenty-fiVe gun-boats. 


This proceeding presents a primd facie case of the 
most violent oppression, and flagrant insult to the 
law of nations — which England, above all other coun- 
tries, was interested in maintaining. Those who 
defend it are called upon to produce the strongest 
possible rebutting evidence to stay the judgment of 
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mankind upon it. Is it lawful to do evil that good 
may come 1 Can any case of necessity be supposed 
that can ‘ make right wrong, and consecrate a crime ? ’ 
Or, as a mere matter of policy, could any possible bene- 
fits that might accrue to England, counterbalance the 
odium attaching to the rutliless bloodshedding of inno- 
cent citizens, the bombardment of a peaceful city, and 
the seizure of ships protected by a neutral flag and the 
clearest declarations of public law \ 

As might have been .supposed, the expedition to 
Copenhagen formed a topic of discussion in Parliament. 
The Marquess Wellesley assumed the duty of justifying 
the conduct of the Ministers ; and it was obviously a 
case that tasked all his powers of advocac 3 \ Before 
the bombardment of Copenhagen, the following procla- 
mation was isued in the joint names of Lord Cathcart 
and Admiral Gambler : — 

“ Whereas the j)resent treaties of j)eacc, and the 
changes of government and territory acceded to by so 
many powens, have so far increased the influence of 
France on the continent of Europe as to render it im- 
possible for Denmark, although it desires to be neutral, 
to preserve its neutrality, and absolutely necessary for 
those who continue to resist the French aggression, to 
take measures to prevent the arras of neutral powers 
from being turned against them. In this view the 
King cannot regard the pre.sent position of Denmark 
with indifference, and his Majesty has sent negotiators 
with ample powers to his Danish Majesty, to request, 
in the most amicable manner, such explanations as the 
times require, and a concurrence in such measures, as 
can alone give security against the farther mischiefs 
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which the French meditate, through the acquisition of 
the Danish navy. 

“ Tlie King, our royal and most gracious master, lias 
therefore judged it expedient to desire the temporary 
deposit of the Dauish ships of the line in one of his 
Majesty’s ports. This deposit seems so just, and to be 
so indispensably necessary under the relative circum- 
stances of the neutral and belligerent Powers, that his 
Majesty has farther deemed it a duty to himself and 
his people to sujiport this demand by a powerful fleet, 
and by an army amfily supplied with every prepara- 
tion necessary for the most active and determined 
enterprise. 

“ We come therefore to your shores, inhabitants of 
Zealand ! not as enemies, but in self-defence, to pre- 
vent tliose who have so long disturbed the peace of 
Europe from compelling the force of your navy to be 
turned against us. We ask deposit. We have not 
looked to (capture, ^o far from it, the most solemn 
pledge has been oflered to your Cjlovernment, and is 
hereby renewed in the name and at the express com- 
mand of the King our master, that if our demand is 
amicably acceded to, every ship belonging to Denmark 
shall, at the conclusion of a general p6ace, be I’estored 
to her in the same condition and state of equip- 
ment as when received under the protection of the 
British flag. 

“ It is in the power of your Government by a word 
to sheath our swords, most reluctantly drawn against 
you ! But if on the other hand the machinations of 
France render you deaf to the voice of reason and the 
call of friendship, the innocent blood that will be spilt, 
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and the horrors of a besieged and bombarded capital, 
must fall on your own heads and on those of your 
cruel advisers. His Majesty^s seamen and soldiers, 
when on shore, will treat Zealand, as long as your con- 
duct to them permits it, on the footing of a province 
of the most friendly power in alliance with Great 
Britain, whose territory has the misfortune to be the 
theatre of war. The persons of all those who remain 
at home, and who do not take an hostile part, will be 
held sacred. 

“ Property will be respected and preserved, and the 
most severe discipline will be enforced. Every ai’ticlc 
of supply furnished or brought to market will be paid 
for at a fair and settled price ; but as immediate and 
constant supplies, especially of provisions, forage, fuel, 
and transports, are necessary to all armies, it is well 
known that requisitions are unavoidable, and must be 
enforced. Much convenience will arise to the inhabi- 
tants, and much confusion and loss to them will be 
prevented, if persons in authority are found in the 
several districts to whom requisitions may be ad- 
dressed, and through whom claims for payment may 
be settled and liquidated. If such persons are ap- 
pointed, and discharge their duty without meddling in 
matters which do not concern them, they shall be 
respected, and all requisitions shall be addressed to 
them through the proper channels and departments of 
the navy and army ; but as forbearance on the part of 
the inhabitants is essential to the principle of these 
arrangements, it is necessary that all manner of civil 
persons should remain at their respective habitations ; 
and any peasants or other persons found in arms 
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singly, or in small troops, or who may be guilty of 
any acts of violence, must expect to be treated with 
rigour, 

“ The Government of his Danish Majesty having 
hitherto refused to treat this matter in an amicable 
way, part of the army has been di.sembarked, and the 
whole force has assumed a warlike attitude ; but it is 
as yet not too late for the voice of reason and mode- 
ration to be heard. 

“ Given in the Sound, under our hands and seals, 
this 16th day of August, 1807. 

“ Catiicart, Lieutenant-General. 

“ J. Gam BIER, Admiral.” 

Lords Grey, Grenville, Moira, Holland, Erskine and 
Sidrnouth, condemned the wliole exjiedition, and entered 
their protest against it, as a manifest departure from 
that system of moral policy and justice on which we 
had hitherto professed to act : contending that, even if it 
had been certain that the I'Vcucli would seize the fleet of 
Denmark against her consent, the iniquity of that act 
ought, in sound policy, independently of all considera- 
tions of justice, to have been left to the French Govern- 
ment to perpetrate, because the carcasses of the .ships 
would have been the only fruits of an action of the 
deepest atrocity. But in taking this part upon herself. 
Great Britain had lost her moral station in the world. 

The following speech in defence of the expedition, 
was delivered by Lord Wellesley in the House of Lords, 
February 8th, 1808, in the debate on the Duke of 
Norfolk's motion for the production of the information 
sent by the British Minister at Copenhagen respecting 
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the Danish fleet. It was considered by the friends of 
the Ministers as a triumphant vindication of their con- 
duct ; it was admitted on all hands to be a masterly 
argument : — 

“ Marquess Wellesley rose. He said he had listened 
with the greatest attention to the speech of the noble 
mover, (the Duke of Norfolk,) but must certainly differ 
from him as to the necessity of having before their 
Lordsliips the mass of documents which he had called 
for. What ! could their Lordships doubt for a moment 
that they had not sufticient proof before them to justify 
the (xmduct of his Majesty’s Ministers in having un- 
dertaken that great and saving measure, the expedition 
to Copenhagen \ He thought that, without any fui'ther 
proof than what was already before their Lordships, 
the question was now ripe for discussion. On stating 
this, he rested on the proofs before their Lordships and 
the country, — he meant the various circumstances and 
facts which could not escape tlic notice of the most 
common observer. Why ask for official documents, 
when tlieir Lordships might adduce the progress of 
events, the relative situation of Denmark and France, 
and then again the relative situation of England with 
cither or with both 1 To a.sk for further proofs than 
the circum-stances of the case exhibited, would be to 
slur and insult the national character. In fact, such a 
parliamentary proceeding would be to cast a reproach 
on the country for having defeated the enemy, and 
frustrated his designs by anticipation. With a view, 
however, of going as largely into the subject as some 
noble lords seemed to wish, he should consider, — first, 
the necessity of the case; next, the designs of France, and 
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hei’ means to accomptish them ; thirdly, the moans of 
Denmark to resist France ; and lastly, the law of na- 
tions as involved in the question. lie should, in taking 
his view of tlic state and condition of France, not 
carry tlieir Lordships’ attention farther back than the 
battle of Trafalgar, — that proud and glorious event for 
the honour and independence of this country. At 
that period there was a hostile disposition against 
France on the Continent ; even after the defeat of the 
Prussians, there existed an enmity and disposition on 
the Continent against her influence and dominion : in 
fact, as long as the Continent saw any hope of resisting 
the French with success, a rancorous feeling and dis- 
position to manifest resistance appeared, cither directly 
or indirectly, in most places which could bid defiance 
for the moment to the powers of France; but he was 
sorry to add, that the feelings and dispositions wtiich 
had thus distinguished the Continent, while the fate of 
France was questionable, immediately changed after the 
unfortunate battle of Friedland. 

^‘From that time the hope of the Continent was turned 
into despair, the face of tellings was altered, and instead 
of resistance being thought of, everything fell before 
the sword of the triumphant armies of France. Taking 
up the situation of Buonaparte at this period, how 
difierent was it from his condition at the period when 
we gained the victory of Trafalgar ! Though a short 
time had elapsed from the achievement of that me- 
morable event to the success of the French at Fried- 
land, yet such a sudden change had taken place on 
the C9ntinent, that the hopes of further resistance to 
them seemed wholly abandoned. This then, being the 
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relative situation of France and this country at the 
time, it must be obvious to every thinking mind, that 
Buonaparte would immediately turn his views and 
power against the resources and ascendancy of the 
British empire. 

“ Did their Lordships want any proof of his intention 
to destroy and annihilate our independence, — nay, our 
very existence as a nation 1 Could a doubt remain in 
the breast of their Lordships of his hatred and of his 
disposition to try all means by which he might accom- 
plish our ruin and overthrow? And how could he expect 
to promote his designs so effectually, as by the com- 
plete ruin of our commerce and naval superiority 1 He 
had asked their Lordships whether they could hesitate 
for a moment to decide that such was the intention of 
Buonaparte ; but if doubts could be still entertained on 
a subject which to him appeared as clear as possible, 
surely they must be removed by the declaration of the 
enemy himself, who vaunted soon after the battle of 
Friedland, that he had conquered the peace of the Con- 
tinent. And how did he gain his object even on the 
Continent 1 By compelling the powers whom he had 
conquered or intimidated into an alliance, to yield to 
his wishes and cooperate with him in his fixed — his 
determined hostility against the existence of this great 
empire. Having thus forced, directly or indirectly, all 
the powers which he was able to control in the first 
instance against England ; having, as he stated, con- 
quered a peace on the Continent, in order to commence 
a terrible war against our naval superiority, could it 
be supposed by any reflecting man in the country, with 
such evidence before him of a determined and fixed 
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resolution to try all means for the accomplishment of 
our downfall, — could it, he would again ask, he sup- 
posed that our active, desperate, and powerful enemy, 
would have neglected to avail himself of the means 
and resources which Denmark presented for the further- 
ance of his projects 1 Was it to be imagined that the 
consummate general and able statesman who was at 
the head of affairs in France, entertaining such views, 
would neglect the desirable expedient of adding the 
navy of Denmark to his resources '? 

“ If we should not be satisfied with this presumptive 
proof, we might bring the testimony still nearer ; for 
he announced his intention almost in direct terms after 
the fatal battle of Friedland, and the whole of his 
subsequent conduct has been illustrative of it. The 
movement of the French armies, the appointment of a 
distinguished officer in Hamburgh close to the scene of 
action, and the collection of a vast military force in 
that neighbourhood, all conduced to show he meant to 
overawe, if not conquer, Denmark ; and either by fraud 
or force, to render her subservient to his grand pro- 
ject of the humiliation of Great Britain. This plan 
was not confined to Denmark ; it was to be extended 
to Portugal ; and in both countries all British subjects 
were to be seized, every means of oppression was to be 
employed, the whole combined forces of these king- 
doms were to be directed to complete the punishment 
of the oppressors of the seas, the enemies of the free- 
dom of navigation throughout the world ! This was not 
vague conjecture; the purpose was disclosed at the 
court of France by her military ruler to the Ambas- 
sadors of Portugal and Denmark in immediate sucees- 

R K 2 
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sion. The communication was not made in the moment 
of haste, or under the ebullition of passion : it was 
imparted during the frigid formalities of state cere- 
mony. It was well known, that before the 1st of 
September, he publicly demanded of the Minister of 
'the Court of Portugal, in the presence of the Ministers 
of all the courts who had envoys in his presence, 
whether he had ti’ansmitted his order to the Court of 
Portugal to join their fleet to the maritime confederacy 
against England, to shut their ports against its trade, 
and to confiscate the property of its subjects within the 
Portuguese territory ; and having said this, he turned 
round to the Danish Minister, and asked him whether 
he had transmitted the .same order to his court 1 The 
design of the Emperor of the French, therefore, to draw 
the fleet of Dentnark into his power was manifest, and 
no documents were required to make it more clear. 
That he had the power to carry his designs into exe- 
tion was to him equally clear. 

“ It had been asserted by the noble Duke (Norfolk) 
that many difficulties would remain to be encountered, 
even after the enemy should be in the possession of the 
, peninsula of Jutland. The noble Marquess had him- 
self taken some pains to collect infonnation as to the 
maritime obstructions and facilities on the coast of 
Zealand, which he would submit to the notice of their 
Lordships, in answer to the opinions to which he had 
just adverted. The ordinary state of the Belt in the 
winter season was to have the passage intercepted by 
floating ice which was carried off by the current, and 
dispersed by the wind, or occasionally melted during a 
warm interval, so as entirely to disappear. There were 
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no tides in the Belt ; and the course of the stream ac- 
companying the wind, nothing was more frequent than 
for vessels in that channel to bo driven off from their 
station. In this situation of things the enemy might 
with facility effect his purpose of transport from th§ 
adjacent territory. The large extent of coast was 
another circumstance to be considered : so that with- 
out the necessity of supposing any favourable state of 
the elements, it could be readily imagined that the 
occupation of the continental dependencies of Denmark 
would soon be followed by the conquest of her insular 
possessions. It might be imjuired. Would tlic Danish 
army be inactive during these hostile proceedings'? 
What was its strength '? It was stated at twenty -five 
thousand on paper ; but he believed, in effective force, 
it did not exceed eighteen thousand, flow could this 
irregular body encounter the victorious troops of France, 
poured into the country in numbers, at pleasure, pro- 
portioned to the degree of resistance to be expected? 
It perhaps would also be asked. On what princii)le of 
policy it was, that we offered to guamntec to Denmark 
the security of her dominions, when so much difficulty 
must attend their preservation ? He would not pretend 
to determine what might have been the result had the 
Danish army been supported by British valour, and had 
their combined exertions been aided by the organiza- 
tion of a patriotic people in defence of their hearths 
and their altars ; but in any view he could take of the 
subject, it would have been an arduous and difficult 
enterprise. 

“ Some inconvenience would have arisen from other 
causes. Zealand did not afford a suflicient quan- 
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tity of provisions for the maintenanee of its own inha- 
bitants ; and hence, even for the ordinary demand, it 
was necessary for her to obtain her principal articles 
of subsistence from Holstein and Jutland. If nume- 
ipus forces were collected in the island, much larger 
demands would bo made upon the Continent than 
could be answered, because the French would be in 
possession of those dependencies, and thus the appa- 
rent means of security would increase their danger, 
and they would ultimately fall a sacrifice to their own 
necessities. Whatever might be the disposition of 
England to assist them in this emergency, it might be 
physically impossible ; the inclemency of the season 
would probably prevent access at the time when com- 
munication was absolutely necessary to their support. 
Reflecting then on all these circumstances, it was his 
firm conviction that, whenever the French thought it 
necessary to their schemes of aggrandizement and 
power, Zealand would have become an easy victim to 
their ambition. The policy of Buonaparte might, per- 
haps, have dictated less violent means ; he might have 
contented himself with threats. ‘ I will spare you,’ 
he might have said, ‘your islands; I will even resign to 
you your continental possessions on the condition that 
you unite your naval and military forces with the rest 
of Europe against the common enemy. If you obsti- 
nately persevere in maintaining your relations of amity 
with the despot of the ocean, your Germanic provinces 
shall be partitioned by new claimants, and your islands 
shall become dependencies on the adjacent shores. It 
was not difficult to discern that Denmark had no 
strong bias in favour of this country : her disposition 
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was manifestly shown on the memorable occasion of 
the Armed Neutrality.* But nice inquiries into her 
political attachments were not, in the present circum- 
stances, necessary ; it was sufficient to show that she 
was absolutely dependent upon France ; and the un- 
avoidable conclusion was, that she would be subser- 
vient to France. The state of the Continent neces- 
sarily assimilated her interest to that Government ; 
and in truth she held her most productive territories 
only by its permission. Not only her dominions but 
the chief support of her importance, her commerce, 
was at the disposal of the same power ; for in time of 
war especially, she must be deprived of her intercourse 
with the most opulent states, unless the concurrence of 
France should sanction her proceedings. 

“ From all that had been urged on these various 
departments of the subject he would draw three natu- 
ral inferences : 1st. It was the purpose of Franco to 
seize the Danish fleet. 2nd. It was in the power of 
France to seize it. 3rd. Denmark had no adequate 
means of I’csistance. lie would consider tliese positions 
now as sufficiently established, and would proceed to 
some other matters of great weight in his view of the 
subject. What would have been the consequence had 
France obtained the cooperation of this powerful ma- 
rine % Their Lordships would immediately perceive it 
would not have been a solitary acquisition ; it would have 
been added to the navy of Russia, and the subjection 
of the Swedish fleet would have precipitately followed ; 
and thus the whole floating strength of these three 
powers would have been under the control of our 

* Vide vol. ii. p. 114. 
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enemy. It would have been no trifling accession ; 
forty sail of the line would have been placed in a com- 
manding situation for the attack of the vulnerable 
parts of Ireland, and for a descent upon the coasts of 
England or Scotland ; and in opposition to this formi- 
dable navy the Admiralty could not have assigned an^ 
competent force without weakening our stations in the 
Mediterranean, in the Atlantic, and the Indian Seas, 
at a time when it was nece.ssary to maintain our supe- 
riority in all these stations. Such being the character 
and power of the enemy, and such the condition of 
Denmark, was it possible that any one of their Lord- 
ships could assert that the danger was not imminent ? 
The case of danger, made out even in the imperfect 
manner he liad stated it, was so great, that it con- 
cerned the very existence of the country as an indc-. 
pendent power. Had Ministers not acted as they had 
done, they would have fatally abandoned their highest 
duties ; and he hoped in God, that if ever similar 
circumstances should occur, the same wisdom would be 
found at the helm to conduct the vessel of the state in 
security amid the shoals and rocks that threatened its 
destruction. 

“ The moment was precious : a few weeks, perhaps 
the progress of a single week, would have rendered the 
attempt unsuccessful, and we should have been exposed 
to all the dreadful consequences he detailed. Address- 
ing a British audience he could scarcely justify arguing 
the subject : the peril to which the nation was liable 
called up every sentiment of affection to our constitu- 
tion, to our liberties, and our laws, and in terms man- 
datory and irresistible dictated the course which must 
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be pursued. The violence which had been attributed 
to this measure was unavoidable ; every attempt at 
negotiation was unsuccessfully made ; every offer of 
remuneration was insultingly rejected. It would have 
been useless to have extorted promises from a people 
wholly at the disposal of the enemy ; nothing less than 
the resignation of the fleet was sufficient, and the 
means by which it was obtained were justified by every 
principle of truth, of equity, and honour. The great 
maxims of the law of nations were founded on the law 
of nature ; and the law of security or self-preservation 
was, among these, the most important and sacred. It 
was a law equally to be obeyed by individuals and 
communities. 

“ The King, placed at the head of the great society 
subsisting on these islands, had no duty paramount to 
the protection of the people ; and by the servants of 
the Crown this imperious duty had been, on this mo- 
mentous occasion, vigilantly and ably discharged. The 
principle of the great law of nature and nations was 
clearly applicable to the case before their Lordships. 
Here was an instrument of war within the grasp of our 
inveterate enemy : we interposed and seized it ; and 
this act of energy and wisdom was to have the hard 
names of rapine and impiety ascribed to it ! To show 
that injury had been done to an innocent party in a 
transaction, was not to prove its iniquity. All war 
had the effect to involve in its horrors the helpless and 
innocent ; but it was not on that account necessarily 
unjust. Let any man say how war could be conducted 
without it. As neutral individuals might be sacrificed 
in the common calamity, so also might neutral nations. 
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In cases of this kind the party committing the injury 
was frequently mistaken ; it was often done, not by 
the ostensible instrument, but by the silent agent 
which, by previous misconduct, had exposed the sufferer 
to such an unfortunate situation. Were not such prin- 
ciples fairly referable to every part of this extraordi- 
nary case 1 If he had accurately the relative rights of 
countries as founded on the laws of nature, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain had only put into exercise that 
law of self-preservation that heeded no learned and in- 
tricate disquisitions to justify. What signified reason- 
ing on abstract rights, it might be said, when the 
general voice of Europe proclaimed the criminality of 
our conduct ■? But was the tongue of Europe free as 
to the great principles of public law, affecting the in- 
terests of Great Britain, especially connected with our 
maritime claims 1 Could their Lordships point out 
any place on the map of Europe where any one dare 
breathe a sentiment adverse to the ruler of France 1 
What flag was free 1 What ship navigated the ocean 
but under his orders ? What commerce was there in 
Europe but under his appointment and control ? 
What soldier, what lawyer, what churchman, what lay- 
man, dared to utter an opinion inimical to him 1 Was 
not the subjugation, not only of the Continent, but of 
the body and mind of every individual on its surface, 
complete ^ It reminded him of the condition of humi- 
liated Greece when the arms of Philip of Macedon were 
triumphant, and the Delphic Apollo was said by a dis- 
tinguished orator of that time to speak only in the 
Macedonian dialect ! Everywhere throughout Europe 
the oracular decisions by which she was governed were 
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French, and to them obedience was paid, due only to 
divine authority. From these considerations he hoped 
that the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers would be 
respected and approved ; that no proceeding in Parlia- 
ment would tend to sully the glory of this most distin- 
guished achievement ; and that nothing would lead the 
world to suppose that the councils of the nation sus- 
pected the purity and honour of this great saving 
measure. It would be a source of gratification to the 
enemy if he saw that the senate of the land joined in 
the condemnation he had so hastily determined. This 
was the severest blow he had felt since he had com- 
menced his reign ; on one occasion, at least. Fortune 
had not attended his chariot wheels, and in the prose- 
cution of his most favourite project he had been hum- 
bled and disappointed. The noble Marquess concluded 
by repeating his conviction that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had, in the case before the House, rendered a great and 
essential service to the^ountry ; and feeling as he did 
upon the occasion, he must decide against the proposi- 
tion of the noble Duke.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Articles of Charges of High Crimes and Misdemeanours preferred by Mr, 
Pauli against the Manpiess We'lesley in Pnrlinineiit. — Form and Sub- 
stance of the Charges. — Their Allegations examined. — In consequence 
of the Death of Mr. Puull, Lord Folk.stone moves a Scries of Resolu- 
tions in the House of Commons as the (iiouiid-work of an lin]>each- 
rnent. — Rejected by the Hou.'^c. — Sir Jolm Anstruthcr, late Chief- 
Justice of Hengal, moves a Vote of Approval of the Conduct of Lord 
Wellesley, which was cnn'ie<l. — Sir Thomas Tuiton brings forward the 
Carnatic Question, and Charges the Muiqucss VWlle.sley uitli having 
connived at Assassination. — Sir Thomas Turton’s Resolutions indig- 
nantly Negatived by the House. — The Doab and Furruekahad Charge's 
fall to the ground, and the Question is never again agitated in Ihirlia- 
ment. — Letter from the Marquess Welle.‘-ley to Mr. Wilborforce, in 
nliicli Allusion i.s made to Mr. PaulPs Charges. 

The facts which have been submitted to the reader 
in the preceding chapters of tjjpse volumes, it is pre- 
sumed, afford an effectual answer to the charges brought 
ill the House of Commons against tlie Marquess Wel- 
lesley by Mr. Pauli : — yet, as the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in the attempt to induce the House to insti- 
tute an impeachment against his Lordship* are his- 
torical events, it would be improper to dismiss them 
without some examination of their merits. 

On the 22nd of May, 1806, (while the public mind 
was excited by the formal impeachment of Lord Mel- 

* Artiele.s of Impeachment arc kinds of Bills of Indictment found by 
the House of Connnoiis, and afterwards tried by the House of Lords ; 
who arc, in cases of misdemeanours, consi<lercd, not only a,s their own 
peers, but the peers of the whole nation. Vide Blaekstone, vol. iv, c. 19, 
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ville, grounded on the fourth report of the Commis- 
sioners of Naval Inquiry, which case was then pending,) 
Mr. Pauli stated the heads of the charges which he 
intended to prefer against the Ex-Governor-Gencral of 
India. On the 28th of May, the celebrated Oude 
charge was ordered to be printed. 

I have now before me one of the copies of that do- 
cument printed in May 1806, recovered from ‘ the pon- 
derous and marble jaws ’ of the State Paper Office. It 
bears the following alarming title in bold type ; — 

“ ARTICLE OF CHARGE OF HIGH CRIMES AND WISDEMEAN- 
OtTRS COMMITTED BY RICllARD COLLEY MARQUESS WEL- 
LESLEY, IN HIS TRANSACTIONS WITH RESFECT TO THE 
NABOB VIZIER OP OUDE.” 

Every paragraph was set forth in duo form, and the 
typographical terrors of the instrument were sustained 
and augmented by the solemnity of the legal phraseo- 
logy. The charge was^opened with the following pre- 
amble : — 

LORD Wellesley’s appointment and recall. 

“ That Richard Colley Marquess Wellesley was ap- 
pointed, constituted, and actually became a servant of 
the United Company of merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies, in the month of October, in the 
year of our Lord 1797, and in the year of the reign of 
his Majesty the tliirty-seventh. That the office which 
he was appointed to fill was that of Governor-General 
■of Bengal, and subsequently of Captain-General of all 
the, King’s and Company’s forces serving in the Briti.sh 
territories in the East Indies. That he arrived, and 
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took possession of the government committed to his 
charge, in the month of May 1798 ; and that he con- 
tinued to fill, and to exercise the powers of, the said 
office and oflSces until the month of August 1805, 
when he was therein superseded by Charles Marquess 
Cornwallis. 

EXTENT AND POPULATION OF OUUE. 

“ That Oudc is an independent principality in the 
peninsula of India, adjoining on the one side to the 
Britisli territories, being in extent somewhat larger 
than England and Wales ; having many large and 
populous cities, amongst which is Lucknow, the present 
capital, exceeding in number of inhabitants London 
and Westminster together; and containing in the 
whole principality a population of nearly six millions 
of souls. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

“ That the Government is monarchical in form, and 
absolute in the person of the sovereign, whose title is 
that of Nabob Vizier ; who had under him, previous to 
the spoliation and extortion of the Marquess Wellesley, 
a high and opulent nobility ; whose court exhibited 
evfcry mark of splendour, and every proof of reverence 
and devotion to the sovereign ; whose jewels alone were 
worth four millions of pounds sterling ; whose retinue 
was so numerous, that he was sometimes attended with 
five hundred elephants, richly caparisoned, the whole 
number of his elephants and stable horses amounting to 
several thousands ; and whose array consisted of more 
than thirteen thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, 
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exclusive of artillery, and exclusive also of an armed 
police. 

FERTILITY OF OUDE. 

" That the principality of Oude abounds in fertile 
lands, and yields (besides those sorts of grain which 
are common to England) cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, and 
many other valuable commodities ; that the manufac- 
tories, previous to the spoliations of Marquess Welles- 
ley, were extensive, and the exports thereof great, both 
in quantity of goods and in amount of value ; and that 
the revenues of the country were abundant, and daily 
increasing.” 

The subsidiary treaties negotiated with the several 
Sovereigns of Oude, by Lord Clive, Mr. Warren Hastings, 
the Marquess CornwallLs, and Sir John Shore, were 
then recited ; and the retrospect was closed in the 
terms following : — 

CIIARxVCTER OF THE NABOB. 

“ That the character and conduct of the said Nabob 
Vizier Saadut Ali Cawn was, in letters from the Gover- 
nor-General, and from the Governor-General in Council 
to the Secret Committee aforesaid, bearing date on the 
said 5th of March, 1798, thus described : ‘ His talents 
and capacity, though moderate, are not mean ; his 
habits of economy are strong, and approaching to par- 
simony; his conduct during his residence at Benares 
was reserved and correct ; in all his dealings he was 
fair and just ; if some moral defects are imputed to 
him, they are not exposed to general observation. HLs 
conduct since his accession has been dignified and con- 
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ciliatory, and indeed in all respects regulated by the 
strictest propriety ; and it is with sincere pleasure we 
acquaint you that the most perfect tranquillity pre- 
vailed at Oude at the time of the Governor-General’s 
departure therefrom, and that there was no ground 
whatever to apprehend its being disturbed.’ ” 

STATE OF OUDE WHEN LOUD WELLESLEY ARRIVED IN INDIA. 

“ That such and so auspicious was the state of affairs 
in Oude, and such its connection with the East India 
Company when Richard Colley Marquess Wellesley ar- 
rived in India and entered upon his functions as afore- 
said in the month of May 1798 ; that is to say, three 
months after the date of the treaty so happily con- 
cluded, and so strongly approved of as aforesaid.” 

Great stress was laid upon the Act of Parliament 
against conquest and extension of territory in India ; 
and here there was, unquestionably, a strong primd 
facie case against the Marquess Wellesley : — 

ACT AGAINST CONQUEST AND EXTENSION OF DOMINION IN 

INDIA. 

“ That by an Act passed in the year 1 7.84, being 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, it was declared and enacted, that, ‘ Whereas to 
pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion 
in India are measures repugnant to the wish, the 
honour, and policy of this nation. Be it therefore fur- 
ther enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That it shall 
not be lawful for the Governor-General and Council of 
Fort William, aforesaid, without the express command 
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and authority of the said Court of Directors, or of tlie 
Secret Committee of the said Court of Directors, in any 
case ( except where hostilities have actually been com- 
menced, or preparations aMmlhj made for the com- 
mencement of hostilities against the British Nation in 
India, or against some of the Princes or States dipen- 
dent thereon, or whose territories the said United Com- 
pany shall be at such time engaged by any subsisting 
treaty to defend, or guarantee), either to declare war or 
commence hostilities, or enter into any treaty for 
making war against any of tlie country Princes or 
States in India, or any treaty for guaranteeing the pos- 
sessions of any country Princes or States, and that in 
such case it shall not be lawful for the said Governor- 
General and Council to declare war or commence hosti- 
lities, or enter into treaty for making war against any 
other Prince or State than such as shall be actually 
committing hostilities or making preparations as afore- 
said, or to make such treaty for guaranteeing the 
possessions of any Prince or State, but upon the consi- 
deration of such Prince or State actually engaging to 
assist the Company against such hostilities commenced, 
or preparations made as aforesaid ; and in all cases 
where hostilities shall be commenced or treaty made, 
the said Governor-General and Council shall, by the 
most expeditious means they can devise, communicate 
the same unto the said Court of Directors, together 
with a full state of the information and intelligence 
upon which they shall have commenced such hostilities, 
or made such treaties, and their motives and reasons 
for the same at large.” 

VOL. n. F F 
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The exception was sufficiently wide ; — especially when 
coupled with the general instructions of the Court of 
Directors, wherever it was practicable to exchange 
subsidy for territory. Mr. Pauli, however, had no he- 
sitation in describing Lord Wellesley’s proceedings as 
designs of “ encroachment, extortion, and usurpation.” 

PAYMENT OP THE SUBSIDY. 

“ That, nevertheless, the said Nabob Vizier did, in a 
manner the most punctual, begin and continue to make 
payment of the kists (or instalments) as aforesaid fixed 
and agreed upon ; that in one single instance only did 
he suffer to fall in arrear a monthly kist, which he im- 
mediately afterwards paid up. That from the day of 
tjje conclusion of the treaty to the day of its final 
abrogation by the Treaty of Cession from him extorted 
by the said Marquess Wellesley, he, the said Nabob 
Vizier, did, with the most perfect sincerity and the 
most scrupulous good faitli, adhere, in word and in 
deed, to all and singular its stipulations and provisions, 
and that, therefore, the pretences of the said Marquess 
Wellesley of apprehensions as to the punctual payment 
of the kists were insincere, unfounded, and false, and 
were intended to mask the unjust, dishonourable, and 
perfidious designs, which he had previously formed for 
interfering in and encroaching upon the Government 
of the Nabob Vizier, for disbanding his troops, and 
finally for seizing upon his territories, in defiance of 
the positive compact with the said Nabob Vizier, as 
well as in defiance of the law before cited, which he 
the said Marquess Wellesley was solemnly bound to 
observe, adhere to, and obey.” 
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LORD WELLESLEY ClIAllGET) WITH EXCITING THE NAB0B’»S 
SUBJECTS AGAINST HIM. 

That, with respect to the fomenting, amongst the 
subjects of the Nabob Vizier, of discontents against liis 
government, and hostility to his person, the said Mar- 
quess Wellesley, through the means of, and in concert 
with, the said William Scott, besides the divers acts of 
the kind here mentioned and before referred to, did, 
after the rejection of the aforesaid insulting and ci'uel 
proposition, together with other propositions nearly 
thereunto resembling, and with the view and the in- 
tention of driving the Nabob Vizier, his rights, and re- 
venues, and territories to renounce, intrigue with, stir 
up, and, as well by threats as by promises, did move 
and instigate the subjects of the said Nabob Vizier 
the due authority of their Sovereign to contemn, his 
lawful commands to set at nought, his just claims to 
refuse, and his person to abhor.” 

OCCUPATION OF OUDE BY THE BRITISH TROOPS. 

“ That, with respect to the pouring of troops into 
the territories of the said Nabob Vizier, the loading 
him with accumulated expenses, and the final seizure 
of one half of his territory, as a commutation for the 
sums so unjustly demanded, the said Marquess Wellesley 
having disbanded the troops of the said Nabob Vizier 
without his consent, which disbanding he had repre- 
sented as sufficient to enable the said Nabob Vizier to 
meet all the demands that would ever come against 
him for the support of the Company’s troops to be in 
lieu thereof introduced into the dominions of Oude ; 

F F 2 
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having introduced into the said dominions, corps upon 
corps, adding expense to expense, making, upon exag- 
gerated and fraudulent estimates and returns, demand 
after demand on the Treasury of the Ifabob Vizier, 
while at the same time he undermined the authority of 
the said Nabob Vizier over the persons from whom his 
revenues were immediately received ; having, in fact, 
seized upon great part of the territories from which the 
Nabob Vizier’s revenues were derived, insomuch, that 
on the 18th of July, 1801, in answer to reproaches to 
him by the said William Scott made, relative to the 
non-payment of the kist, the said Nabob Vizier, in the 
bitterness of his heart, thus represented the tyranny 
over him by the said Marquess Wellesley exercised ; 
‘ In respect to the kist, you well know, that, in oppo- 
sition to and in defiance of me, you have called before 
you the aumils and their vakeels (or messengers), and, 
without my acquiescence, or any participation on my 
part, you have told them that such and such countries 
belonged to the Company, and have forbidden them 
giving me the peishgee, or advance ; and further, you 
have directed the officers in command of the troops to 
establish themselves in the countries alluded to ; judge, 
then, what confusion these circumstances must have 
given rise to in the country, what confidence the aumils 
can now repose in me : having first deprived me of the 
means of collecting the revenues, you then call upon 
me to make payments.’ Having, by means so unjust 
and tyrannical, reduced the said Nabob Vizier to the 
situation here described, the said Marquess Wellesley, 
under the false pretence of being so authorized to act 
by the Treaty of 1798, did demand, and by and 
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through the means of his brother the Honourable 
Henry Wellesley, by him unlawfully appointed to the 
mission at Lucknow, did from the said Nabob Vizier 
force and extort the Cession in perpetuity to the East 
India Company, of the one-half of the whole of the ter- 
ritories of Oude. That, in the month of November, 
1801, a treaty, in which the said cession was stipulated 
for, was concluded with the Nabob Vizier; that the 
said Henry Wellesley, in order to compel the said Nabob 
Vizier thereunto to consent, did renew the alarming 
threats so frequently referred to by the said Marquess 
Wellesley, by the means of, and in concert with, the 
said William Scott ; that he, the said Henry Wellesley, 
was instructed to declare, and to the said Nabob Vizier 
did declare, the settled determination of his brother, 
the said Marquess Wellesley, to seize upon the whole of 
the dominions of Oude, unless the cession proposed was 
assented to.” 

The charge concludes : — 

“ That in all and singular the above-recited Acts of 
Proceedings, the said Richard Colley Marquess AYelles- 
ley has been wholly unmindful of the solemn engage- 
ments of duty to the said East India Company, to his 
Sovereign, and to his Country, by him entered into ; 
has daringly contemned the Parliament, the King, and 
the Laws, and dishonoured the British Nation and 
Name ; and has therein been guilty of High Offences, 
Crimes, and Misdemeanours.” 

The first observation that arises on this charge is, 
that the negotiation of the treaty with the Nabob of 
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Oude, was quite a different thing from the cotiquest of 
the country ; — ^no conquest took place ; — the Nabob 
never was deprived of sovereignty. 

Sir Samuel Romilly and some other eminent lawyers, 
who interpreted the Act against conquest and extension 
of territory in India strictly, taking it for granted that 
Mr. Pauli’s assertion that Oude had been conquered, 
was true, were of opinion that the Marquess Welles- 
ley had infringed the law. But Oude never was, in 
point of fact, conquered ; and the circumstances of hos- 
tilities in the kingdom, and war on its frontier, would 
have brought the whole case within the exception in 
the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Pauli, it will be observed, asserted roundly that 
the Nabob of Oude had punctually discharged all the 
payments he was bound by treaty to make. This was 
directly the reverse of truth. As early as the 23rd of 
December, 1798, the Governor-General made the follow- 
ing observations to J. Lumsden, Esq., the Resident at 
Lucknow. “ I wish the Nabob could see that it would 
be a more dignified course to pay his subsidy without 
giving me the trouble of importuning him ; he regu- 
larly falls into arrear, and as regularly pays up the 
arrear tvhenever he learns from me that it has at- 
tracted my notice ; would it not be more for his honour 
and for my ease, if he would not wait for my applica- 
tion, but pay punctually as the subsidy became due.” 
This irregularity was not remedied. 

Another of Mr. Pauli’s charges was, that the Mar- 
quess Wellesley had “ falsely and audaciously asserted 
that the said course, a course of fraudulent pretences, 
of pecuniary extortion, of political encroachment, and 
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of territorial invasion and usurpation, had already re- 
ceived the approbation of his Sovereign, of Parliament, 
and of the Company.” • 

This charge was susceptible of a distinct reply. The 
treaty with the Vizier was concluded in November 
1801. The Secret Committee of the Court of Direc- 
tors, on the 4th of December, 1800, in a dispatch to 
Lord Wellesley, had actually approved of his Lord- 
ship’s plan as “ a measure noi less contributing to the 
preservation of his Excelleucifs (the Nabob Vizier’s) 
dominions, than to the relief of the Company’s finances,” 
— “ so necessary to be made with a view to the ul- 
timate security of our own ])ossessious against Zemauii 
Shah, or of any other power hostile to the British in- 
terests.” It has already been stated, tliat the Court of 
Directors did not pronounce a final decision on the 
charges in Oude till more than two years after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, and that, after the fullest con- 
sideration, and the most careful examination, they 
signified their approbation of the Marquess Wellesley’s 
conduct in this matter. 

So far from its being true that the Nabob Vizier had 
been treated in the manner described by Mr, Pauli, the 
condition of tliat Prince was materially improved ; and 
before Lord Wellesley left India, his Highness afforded 
several substantial proofs of his friendship and good 
feeling both to the East India Company, and the Gover- 
nor-General personally. 

The justification of Lord Wellesley’s measures rests 
upon the following considerations. — By the seventh 
article of the treaty concluded by Sir John Shore with 
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the Nabob Vizier, the Company were at liberty to in- 
crease the force serving in Oude ; if they deemed such 
increasS requisite for the security of the two states : — 
the occurrences on the advance of Zemaun Shah, and 
the massacre by Vizier Ali, were sufficient proofs of that 
necessity. The proposed abdication of the Nabob, his 
declaration that he could place no reliance on his own 
troops in case of invasion and insurrection — his consent 
to reduce them — his subsequent efl'orts and puerile 
evasions to defeat the plans he had sanctioned, and the 
rxiiti which his mismanagement was bringing on his un- 
fortunate subjects, — the whole conduct of the Vizier 
throughout these transactions, rendered the measures 
adopted by the Governor-General imperatively necessary. 

Mr. Pauli’s life having been terminated by violence. 
Lord Folkstone, his cliief supporter, on the 9th of 
March, 1 808, moved a series of twelve resolutions, con- 
demnatory of the conduct of the Marquess Wellesley. 
Tfic concluding one was to the following effect : — 

“ That Marquess Wellesley, actuated by unjiistifiahle 
ambition and love of jmve)', had formed schemes of 
aggrandizement and acquisition of territory, in direct 
opposition to the established policy of the East India 
Company ; — that he pursued this object by means 
offensive, and with a spirit irritating to the Nabob, 
with a total disregard of the recorded opinions of this 
House and the provisions of two several Acts of Par- 
liament ; and that he finally succeeded in wresting 
from this unfortunate Prince, against his will, a large 
portion of his territory, and in depriving him of all 
effective government over the remainder, in direct 
violation of every principle of good faith, equity, and 
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justice, and in open breach of the sacred obligation of 
a solemn treaty ; and that he has thereby affixed a 
lasting stigma and reproach on the British name and 
character, and contributed to destroy all confidence in 
the moderation, justice, and good faith of the British 
Government in India.” 

One passage in Lord Folkstone’s speech demands 
notice : it affords a pretty striking proof of the inac- 
curacy of his Lordship’s information on the intricate' 
subject he had undertaken to handle : — 

“ No sooner, however, had Lord Wellesley destroyed 
the power of Tippoo than he began to execute his pro- 
jects upon Oude. He ordered additional troops to 
march into the country to guard against tlie threatened 
invasion of Zemaun Shah. This tvas a mere pretext , — 
they were continued there after the death of the Shah 
and the dismemhorment of his dominions." 

Zemaun Shah was alive at that very moment, — he 
survived Lord Folkstonc’s speech forty-seven years! 
Lord Folkstone’s resolutions were negatived by a large 
majority ; 31 voted for them ; 182 against them. 

Sir Jolin Anstruthcr, who had been Chief-Justice of 
llengal during the Marquess Wellesley’s residence in 
India, then moved a resolution to the effect that the 
Marquess Wellesley, in carrying into execution the late 
arrangements in Oude, was actuated by an ardent 
zeal for the public service and by the desire of pro- 
viding more effectually for the prosperity, the defence, 
and the safety of the British territories in India, The 
resolution was triumphantly carried. 

On the 17th of May, 1808, Sir Thomas 'rurtou 
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brought the consideration of the Carnatic Question 
before the House. It is unnecessary to say one word 
further upon this subject. Sir Thomas Turton s speech 
remains as a standing disgrace to the speaker : — 

“But the most nefarious part of this transaction 
was the subsequent conduct towards the rightful Prince, 
who, from the time of his deposition, was confined with 
his mother in the palace of Chapauk, that being his 
private property, in which palace Azum ul Dowlal'. 
himself resided. The unhappy Prince presented several 
ineffectual petitions to be removed. Finding these 
were in vain, he addressed a letter to two Englishmen, 
to whom it appears that his father had formerly recom- 
mended him, requesting them to lay liis wrongs before 
the very best of kings, and then to appeal to his Royal 
Highness tlie Prince of Wales, ‘who,’ he said, ‘had 
always evinced a very particular and friendly regard 
for the interests of his family, — to the President of the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors ; and here 
he expressed himself aware that they would have to 
combat with a legion of bad passions, and a host of 
hostile interests ; lastly, to the House of Commons. I 
have endeavoured,’ says he, ‘in this mournful statement, 
under the mortifying events which have happened, and 
the variety of sensations which have possessed me, to 
acquaint you of the unhappy situation in which I find 
myself exposed, and I am afraid that I have ill suc- 
ceeded. I need not endeavour to impress you with 
the horrors of the situation to which I feel myself re- 
duced ; you have but to picture to yourselves tlie 
height of human grandeur, and the sad and miserable 
reverse of it ; the highest and lowest condition of which 
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humanity is capable. But even the meanest subject of 
the very worst government possesses a blessing which 
my fortune and fate forbid. He owns the gratifying 
sensation of knowing himself safe amidst the society of 
his fellows ; while I, alas ! have no friendly or kindly 
sociality, none of those relations and ties which are 
made to secure the comforts and happiness of life, — an 
unit, as it were, in the sum of the people of the Car- 
natic ! I am delivered into the hands of an enemy, 
who has but one act to execute to finish his career.’ 
The fear which he thus pathetically expressed was pro- 
phetic, for the Prince soon died of a dysentery. Sir 
Thomas said, he would not absolutely affirm that he 
came unfairly by his death, but he woidd say that it 
was his belief he did. He would not charge the per- 
sons concerned in this transaction luith murder, such 
as is sometimes proved at the Old Bailey : he would 
not say that Lord Olive could have had an intention 
to have the Prince assassinated; hut he maintained 
that they who, with their eyes open, placed him in such 
a perilous situation, were, in foro conscientice, heavily 
and deeply implicated. Bo palpable, indeed, was the 
probability of such an assassination, that Mr. Ad- 
dington, as soon as he learnt to whose custody the 
Prince was delivered over, immediately sent out orders 
to remove him.” 

Sir Thomas Turton’s resolutions and motion were 
indignantly negatived by the House ; and Mr. Wallace 
at once moved a vote of aj)probation on the conduct of 
the Marquess Wellesley. It was carried there being 
but nineteen votes against it. 

Mr. Pauli’s Doab and Furruckabad charges fell to 
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the ground ; and the subject was never again agitated 
in Parliament. 


LORD WELLESLEY TO WM. WILBEBFORCE, ESQ. 

Park Lane, April 15tb, 1806. 

My” dear Wilberforce, 

“ I am very much flattered by your kind remem- 
brance, and by the Archbishop’s notice. I have thought 
it most respectful to write to his Grace, and to request 
his commands with regard to the time when he may 
choose that I should attend him at Lambeth, When- 
ever I may have the honour of seeing the Archbishop, 
I shall certainly submit to him my entire concurrence 
in your sentiments respecting the state of the estab- 
lishments of the Church of England in India. The 
great difficulty to be encountered in attempting any 
improvement is the expense. Otherwise, nothing can 
be more plain than the defects ^of the present miser- 
able institution, or than the nature of the most useful 
remedies. 

“ I wish you would give a portion of your attention 
to the attack which has been made upon me in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Pauli. If you are disposed 
to attend to it, I will furnish you with papers which 
will explain my conduct and motives. Believe me 
to be, my dear Wilberforcc, yours always most sin- 
cerely, Wedlesley.” 
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( 1 -) 


Indian Army employed in Egypt under General Baird. 


His Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons 

Strcngtl 

80 

„ Royal Artillery 

44 

Hon. Company's Horse Artillery . 

27 

„ Rengal Artillery 

37 

„ Madras ditto 

96 

,, Bombay ditto 

. 144 

His Majesty's 10th Regiment of Foot 

984 

„ 61st ditto 

. 980 

„ 80th ditto 

496 

„ 86th ditto 

. 405 

,, 88th ditto 

466 

Total Europeans 

. 3759 

Hon. Company’s Horse Artillery 

160 

5 , Bengal ditto 

. 157 

,, Madras ditto 

197 

„ Bombay ditto 

. 200 

,, Engineers 

38 

Bengal Volunteers 

. 658 

1st Bombay Regiment 

828 

7th ditto .... 

. 708 

Pioneer Corps 

96 
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Departments 

. 491 

Public and private followers 

666 

Total of natives of India 

. 4127 

Grand Total . 

7886 


( 2 .) 


Territorial Jlcqiiisitions of the JTononrable East India 
Company. 


Date. Districts. 

1 7r)7 Twenty Pergiinnahs 

1759 Masulij)atam, &c. 

1760 Burdwan and Cliittagong 
1765 Bengal, Bahar, &c. 

1765 Jughiro of Madras . 

1766 North cm Circars 

1775 Zcinindary of Benares 

1776 Islainl of Salsettc 

1778 Nagore (Town and Fort of) 
1778 Guntur Circar 
1786 Pulo Penang . 

1792 Malabar, &c. &c. 


Fro/a whom acquired. 
Nabob of Bengal. 

Tlic Nizam. 

Nabob of Bengal. 

The Mogul. 

Nabob of Arcot. 

The Nizam. 

Vizier of Oude. 

The Mahrattas, 

Raja of Tnnjore. 

The Nizam. 

The King of Quedda. 
TipjMjo Sultaim of Mysore. 


Thus stood the British Empire in India in 1798. The 
acquisitions enumerated amounted to 211,782 square 
miles. The following is a statement of the districts 
acquired during the administration of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley : — 


1709 Canara, Coimbatore, and Wynaad . Conquered from Tippoo. 

1799 Tanjore Raja of Tanjore. 

1800 Mysorean Provinces acquired from ) m xr- 

Tippoo Sultaun . . . jThcNizatn. 

1801 The Carnatic .... Nabob of the Carnatic. 

1801 Gurruckpore, Bareilly, &c. . . Vizier of Oude. 

1802 Bundelkund .... Peishwa. 
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J803 Kiittack and Balasorc 


Raja of Bcrar. 


1803 Upper part of the Dooab, Delhi Ter- ^ 


1806 Part of Giizcrat 


Guicowar. 


These important territories comprehended no less than 
141,885 square miles. The acquisitions subsequent to the 
administration of the Marquess Wellesley were : — 


1818 Kandeish 

— Ajmere ..... 

— Poonah and Mahraita Country 

— Districts on the Nerhiidda 

1824 Singapore 

1825 Malacca, &c. .... 

182G Assam, Arracan, TennaSvSerhn, &c. 
1834 Kooig ..... 
1840 Scindc 


Plolcar. 

Scindial). 

Tlic Pcisliwali. 

Raja of Bcrar. 

Raja of Johoro. 

King of TJolland. 

King of Ava. 

Raja of Koorg. 

Ameers of Hyderabad. 


( 3 .) 

IIAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 

[1 Victoiia, c. 70. — 15lh July, 1837.] 

This act enables the India Hoard and Court of Direc- 
tors to suspend the operation of the enactments relating to 
the admission of students at Haileybury College, in the 3rd 
and 4th Will. IV., c. 85, the “ India Act,” and in such 
cases th« India Board may appoint examiners. 

3. Court of Directors to pay expenses of any system 
of examination established by virtue of this Act, provided 
such expenses do not exceed in any one year the sum of 
500/. 

4 and 5. No person is to be admitted to the College as 
a student, whose age shall exceed twenty-one years ; nor 
any person appointed, or sent out to India as a writer in 
the Company’s service, whose age shall exceed twenty- 
three years. 
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6. All persons appointed or sent out as writers since 
the 10th of April, 1834, and previously to the 10th of 
April, 1839, to be deemed duly appointed. 

7. Rules made in pursuance of this Act to be laid 
before Parliament. 


The annexed Account of the net Expense or Charge in- 
curred for the maintenance of the College of Haileybury, 
in 1833 and 1834, after deducting the sums paid by the 
Students, and stating the number of Students educated at 
the College in each half-year, was laid before Parliament 
in 1835. 

1832-.33. 1833-34. 



X 

s. 

d 

£ s. 

d. 

Repairs and aJtcration.s 

1,631 

1 

1 

422 17 

6 

Taxes, parochial rates, titlies, &c. 

450 

18 

4 

486 13 

4 

Establishment, salaries of the profe.ssors, 
wages of servants . . . . 

1 8,025 

9 

0 

7,899 0 

6 

Pensions 

1,330 

9 

7 

1,045 8 

11 

Table and housekeeping expenses 

2,467 

17 

0 

2,504 19 

8 

Rents and leases .... 

36 

15 

0 

36 15 

0 

Furniture ami utensils . . . . 

154 

0 

1 

227 12 

IJ 

Coals, candles, &c 

909 17 

1 

733 14 

8 

Mathematical and philosophical instru- 






ments, books, stationery and prize 
medals ...... 

> 537 

9 

5 

461 3 

C 

Incidentals 

165 

9 

4 

156 13 

10 

£15,699 

5 

11 

13,974 19 

10 

RECEIPTS. 



— 



Half-yearly payments from students 

3,307 

10 

0 

3,465 0 

0 

Ditto subscription to the library 
and philosophical apparatus, &c. . 

1 784 

7 

9 

669 17 

0 

Rents and sale of produce . 

36 

8 

0 

26 10 

0 


.£4,138 

6 

9 

4,150 7 

0 

Net expenditure . X'l 1,571 

0 

2 

9,824 12 10 
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Number of StiulentR ocliicatcd at tlie College in each I’nlf-yoar . 


2(1 Tonu of 1 8.32 . 

31 

1st „ of 183.3 

. 

2d „ on833 . 

32 

Ist „ of 1834 

. 35 


'Rules and Regulations to be observed with respect to the 
. Examination of Candidates for Admission to the East 

India College at Haileybury. 

India Hoard, lOtli August, 1837. 

Each candidate shall produce testimonials of good moral 
conduct, under the hand of the principal or superior autho- 
rity of the College, or public institution in which he may 
have been educated, or under the hand of the private in- 
structor to whose care he may have been confided ; and 
the said testimonials shall have reference to his conduct 
during the two years immediately preceding his presenta- 
tion for admission. 

Each candidate shall be examined in the Greek Testa- 
ment, and shall not be deemed duly qualified for admission 
to Haileybury College unless he be found to possess a 
competent knowledge thereof ; nor unless he be able to 
render into English some portion of the works of one of 
the following Greek authors : — Homer, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Sophocles, and Euripides ; nor unless 
he can render into English some portion of the works of 
one of the following Latin authors : — Livy, Terence, 
Cicero, Tacitus, Virgil, and Horace ; and this part of the 
examination will include questions in ancient history, geo- 
graphy, and philosophy. 

Each candidate shall also be examined in modern his- 
tory, and geography, and in the elements of mathematidal 
science, including the common rules of arithmetic, vulgar 
and decimal fractions, and the first four books of Euclid. 
He shall also be examined in moral philosophy, and in the 

VOL. 11. -G G 
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evidences of the Christian religion as set forth in the works 
of Paley. 

It is, however, to be understood that superior attainments 
in one of the departments of literature or science, com- 
prised in the foregoing plan of examination, shall, at the 
discretion of the Examiners, be considered to compensate 
for comparative deficiency in other qualifications ; and also 
that the examination shall be so conducted as to give to 
each candidate reasonable time to prepare himself for the 
said examination. 

The Examiners as above appointed, are instructed to 
meet forthwith, and to divide the duties herein assigned to 
them amongst themselves in such manner as to give to each 
Examiner some department or branch of examination ; but 
although the Examiners are to examine each in his own 
department, separately, they are to decide collectively, and 
after due consultation, on the claims of each candidate, 
and are to certify, under the hands of all aud each of them, 
their decision for his admission to the College of Hailey- 
bury, or his rejection, as the case may be. 


(4.) 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

Order in Council, prohibiting Trade to be carried on be- 
tween Port and Port of Countries under the dominion or 
usurped control of France and her Allies. 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the Yth of Janu- 
aty, 1807 ; present, the King’s most excellent Majesty in 
Council. — Whereas the French Government has issued 
certain orders, which, in violation of the usages of war, 
purport to prohibit the commerce of all Neutral Nations 
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with his Majesty’s dominions, and also to prevent such 
nations from trading with any other country, in any articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Majesty’s do- 
minions : and whereas the said Government has also taken 
upon itself to declare all his Majesty’s dominions to be in a 
state of blockade, at a time when the fleets of France and 
her allies are themselves confined within their own ports 
by the superior valour and discipline of the British navy : 
and whereas such attempts on the part of the enemy would 
give to his Majesty an unquestionable right of retaliation, 
and would warrant his Majesty in enforcing the same pro- 
hibition of all commerce with France, which that power 
vainly hopes to effect against the commerce of his Majesty’s 
subjects; a prohibition which the superiority of his Majes- 
ty’s naval forces might enable him to support, by actually 
investing the ports and coasts of the enemy with numerous 
squadrons and cruisers, so as to make the entrance or ap- 
proach thereto manifestly dangerous; and whereas his Ma- 
jesty, though unwilling to follow the example of his ene- 
mies, by proceeding to an extremity so distressing to all 
nations not engaged in the war, and carrying on their ac- 
customed trade, yet feels himself bound by a due regard to 
the just defence of the rights and interests of his people, 
not to suffer such measures to be taken by the enemy with- 
out taking some steps on his part to restrain this violence, 
and to retort upon them the evils of their own injustice; 
his Majesty is thereupon pleased, by and with the advice 
of his Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that 710 vessel shall be permitted to trade from one port to 
another^ both which ports shall belong to or he in the possession 
of France or her allies^ or shall be so far under their control 
as that British vessels may not freely trade thereat : and the 
commanders of his Majesty’s ships of war and privateers 
shall be, and are hereby instructed to warn every neutral 
vessel coming from any such port, and destined to another 
such port, to discontinue her voyage, and not to proceed to 
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any such port; and any vessel after being so warned, or any 
vessel coming from any such port, after a reasonable time 
shall have been afforded for receiving information of this 
his Majesty’s order, which shall be found proceeding to 
another such port, shall be captured and brought in, and, 
together with her cargo, shall be condemned as lawful 
prize : and his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges of 
the High Court of Admiralty, and courts of Vice-Admi- 
ralty, are to take the necessary measures herein as to them 
shall respectively appertain. 

(Signed) Wm. Fawkener. 



Order in Council, declaring the Dominions of his Majesty’s 
Phiemies, and of Countries under their control, in a state 
of blockade, under the exceptions specified in the said 
Order. 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 11th of No- 
vember, 1807; present, the King’s most excellent Majesty 
in Council. — Whereas certain orders, establishing an un- 
precedented system of warfare against this kingdom, and 
aimed especially at the destruction of its commerce and re- 
sources, were some time since issued by the Government of 
France, by which ‘ the British islands were declared to be 
in a state of blockade,’ thereby subjecting to capture and 
condemnation all vessels, with their cargoes, which should 
continue to trade with his Majesty’s dominions : — And 
whereas by the same orders, ‘ all trading in English mer- 
chandize is prohibited; and every article of merchandize 
belonging to England, or coming from her colonies, or of 
her manufacture, is declared lawful prize f — And whereas 
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the nations In alliance with France, and under her control, 
were required to give, and have given, and do give, effect 
to such orders : — And whereas his Majesty's order of the 
7th of January last, has not answered the desired purpose, 
either of compelling the enemy to recall those orders, or of 
inducing neutral nations to interpose with effect, to obtain 
their revocation ; but, on the contrary, the same liave been 
recently enforced with increased rigour : — And whereas his 
Majesty, under these circumstances, finds himself com- 
pelled to take further measures for asserting and vindi- 
cating his just rights, and for supporting that maritime 
power which the exertions and valour of his people have, 
under the blessing of Providence, enabled him to establish 
and maintain ; and the maintenance of which is not more 
essential to the safety and prosperity of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, than it is to the protection of such states as still re- 
tain their independence, and to the general intercourse and 
happiness of mankind : — His Majesty is therefore pleased, 
by and with the advice of his Privy Council, to order, and 
it is hereby ordered, that all the ports and places of France 
and her allies, or of any other country at war with his Ma- 
jesty, and all other ports or places in Europe, from which 
although not at war wdth his Majesty, the llritish flag is 
excluded, and all ports or places in the colonies belonging 
to his Majesty’s enemies, shall from henceforth be subject 
to the same restrictions, in point of trade and navigation, 
with t!;e exceptions hereinafter mentioned, as if the same 
were actually blockaded by his Majesty’s naval forces, in 
the most strict and rigorous manner : and it is hereby fur- 
ther ordered and declared, that all trade in articles which 
are of the produce or manufacture of the said countries or 
colonies, shall be deemed and considered to be unlawful ; 
and that every vessel trading from or to the said countries 
or colonics, together with all goods and merchandize on 
board, and all articles of the produce or manufacture of the 
said countries or colonics, shall be captun^l and condemned 
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as prize to the captors. — But although his Majesty would 
be fully justified, by the circumstances and considerations 
above recited, in establishing such system of restrictions 
with respect to all the countries and colonies of his ene- 
mies, without exception or qualification ; yet his Majesty 
being nevertheless desirous not to subject neutrals to any 
greater inconvenience than is absolutely inseparable from 
the carrying into effect his Majesty's just determination to 
counteract the designs of his enemies, and to retort upon 
his enemies themselves the consequences of their own vio- 
lence and injustice ; and being yet willing to hope that it 
may be possible (consistently with that object) still to allow 
to neutrals the opportunity of furnishing themselves with 
colonial produce for their own consumption and supply; 
and even to leave open, for the present, such trade with his 
Majesty’s enemies as shall be carried on directly with the 
ports of his Majesty’s dominions, or of his allies, in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned His Majesty is therefore 
pleased further to order, and it is hereby ordered, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend to subject to capture 
or condemnation any vessel, or the cargo of any vessel, be- 
longing to any country not declared by this order to be sub- 
jected to the restrictions incident to a state of blockade, 
which shall have cleared out with such cargo from some 
port or place of the country to which she belongs, either in 
Europe or America, or from some free port in his Majesty’s 
colonies, under circumstances in which such trade from 
such free port is permitted, direct to some port or place in 
the colonies of his Majesty’s enemies, or from those co- 
lonies direct to the country to which such vessel belongs, 
or to some free port in his Majesty’s colonies, in such cases, 
and with such articles, as it may be unlawful to import into 
such free port ; — nor to any vessel, or the cargo of any ves- 
sel, belonging to any country not at war with his Majesty, 
which shall have cleared out from some port or place in 
this kingdom or from Gibraltar or Malta, under such regu- 
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lations as his Majesty may think fit to prescribe, or from 
any port belonging to his Majesty‘*s allies and shall be pro- 
ceeding direct to the port specified in her clearance ; — nor 
to any vessel, or the cargo of any vessel, belonging to any 
country not at war with his Majesty, which shall be coming 
from any port or place in Europe which is declared by this 
order to be subject to the restrictions incident to a state of 
blockade, destined to some port or place in Europe belong- 
ing to his Majesty, and which shall be on her voyage direct 
thereto : but these exceptions are not to be understood as 
exempting from capture or confiscation any vessel or goods 
which shall be liable thereto in respect of having entered 
or departed from any port or place actually blockaded by 
his Majesty’s squadrons or ships of war, or for being ene- 
mies'* property, or for any other cause than the contraven- 
tion of this present order. And the commanders of his 
Majesty’s ships of war and privateers, and other vessels 
acting under his Majesty’s commission, shall be, and arc 
hereby instructed to warn every vessel which shall have 
commenced her voyage prior to any notice of this order, 
and shall be destined to any port of France, or of her 
allies, or of any other country at war with his Majesty, or 
to any port or place from which the British flag as aforesaid 
is excluded, or to any colony belonging to his Majesty’s 
enemies, and which shall not have cleared out as is herein 
before allowed, to discontinue her voyage, and to proceed 
to some port or place in “this kingdom, or to Gibraltar or 
Malta ; and any vessel which after having been so warned, 
or after a reasonable time shall have been afforded for the 
arrival of information of this his Majesty’s order at any port 
or place from which she sailed, or which, after having no- 
tice of this order, shall be found in the prosecution of any 
voyage contrary to the restrictions contained in this order, 
shall be captured, and, together with her cargo, condemned 
as lawful prize to the captors. — And whereas countries, not 
engaged in the war, have acquiesced in the orders of 
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France, prohibiting all trade in any articles the produce or 
manufacture of his Majesty’s dominions; and the merchants 
of those countries have given countenance and effect to 
those prohibitions, by accepting from persons styling them- 
selves commercial agents of the enemy, resident at neutral 
ports, certain documents, termed ‘ Certificates of Origin,’ 
being certificates obtained at the ports of shipment, de- 
claring that the articles of the cargo are not of the produce 
or manufacture of his Majesty’s dominions; or to that 
effect: — And whereas tnis expedient has been directed by 
France, and submitted to by such merchants, as pai't of the 
new system of warfare directed against the trade of this 
kingdom, and as the most effectual instrument of accom- 
plishing the same, and it is therefore essentially necessary 
to resist it : — Ilis Majesty is therefore pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, That if any vessel, after reasonable time shall have 
been afforded for receiving notice of this his Majesty’s or- 
der at the port or place from which such vessel shall have 
cleared out, shall be found carrying any such certificate or 
document as aforesaid, or any document referring to or au- 
thenticating the same, such vessel shall be adjudged lawful 
prize to the captor, together with the goods laden therein, 
belonging to the person or persons by whom, or on whose 
behalf, any such document was put on board. — And the 
Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of his Majes- 
ty’s Treasury, his Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges 
of the High Court of Admiralty and courts of Vice- Admi- 
ralty, are to take the necessary measures herein as to them 
shall respectively appertain. 

(Signed) W. Fawkener. 
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( 6 .) 

French Commercial Decree, signed « Napoleon/' and dated 
at Milan, November 23, 1807. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, and 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine — Upon the 
report of our Minister of the Finances, we have decreed, 
and do decree as follows : — Art. I. All vessels which, after 
having touched at England, from any motive whatsoever, 
shall enter the ports of France, shall be seized and confis- 
cated, as well as their cargoes, without exception or dis- 
tinction of commodities or merchandize. — II. The captains 
of vessels who shall enter the ports of F ranee, shall, on the 
day of their arrival, proceed to the office of the Imperial 
Customs, and there make a declaration of the .place from 
which they sailed, of the ports they have put into, and ex- 
hibit their manifests, bills of lading, sea-papers, and log- 
books. — When the captain shall have signed and delivered 
his declaration, and communicated his papers, tlie head- 
officer of the customs shall interrogate the sailors sepa- 
rately, in the presence of two overseers. If it results from 
this examination that the vessel has touched at England, 
independent of the seizure and confiscation of the said shij) 
and cargo, the captain, as well as those sailors who, u(ton 
examination, shall have made a false declaration, shall be 
deemed prisoners, and shall not be set at liberty until after 
having paid the sum of 60,000 franks, as a personal penalty 
for the captain, and 500 franks for each of the sailors so 
arrested, over and above the pains incurred by those who 
falsify their papers and log-books. — III. If advice or infor- 
mation communicated to the directors of our customs give 
rise to any suspicions as to the origin of the cargoes, they 
shall be provisionally warehoused until it is ascertained and 
decided that they do not come from England or her colo- 
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nies. — IV. Our commissaries for commercial relations, who 
deliver certificates of origin for merchandize laden in the 
ports of their residence destined for that of France, shall 
not confine themselves to an attestation that the merchan- 
dize or commodities do not come from England or her co- 
lonies or commerce ; they shall indicate the place of origin, 
the documents which have been laid before them in sup- 
port of the declaration which has been made to them, and 
the name of the ship on board of which they have been 
primarily transported from the place of origin into that of 
their residence. 


( 7 .) 

Decree against English Commerce, dated at Milan, De- 
cember 17, 1807, and signed by the Emperor Napoleon ; 
together with a Supplement by the French Minister of 
Marine. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, and 
Protector of the Rhinish Confederation : — Observing the 
measures adopted by the British Government on the 11th 
of November last, by which vessels belonging to neutral, 
frfendly, or even powers the allies of England, are made 
liable, not only to be searched by English cruizers, but to 
be compulsorily detained in England, and to have a tax 
laid on them of so much per cent, on the cargo, to be re- 
gulated by the British Legislature. — Observing that by 
these acts the British Government denationalizes ships of 
every nation in Europe, that it is not competent for any 
government to detract from its own independence and 
rights, all the sovereigns of Europe having in trust the so- 
vereignties and independence of the flag ; that if, by an un- 
pardonable weakness, and which, in the eyes of posterity 
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would be an indelible stain, such a tyranny was allowed to 
be established into principles, and consecrated by usage, 
the English would avail themselves of it to assert it as a 
right, as they have availed themselves of the tolerance of 
governments to establish the infamous principle, that the 
flag of a nation does not cover goods, and to give to their 
right of which infringes on the sovereignty of every state ; 
we have decreed and do decree as follows : — Art. I. Every 
ship, to whatever nation it may belong, that shall have sub- 
mitted to be searched by an English ship, or to a voyage 
to England, or that shall have paid any tax whatsoever to 
the English Government, is thereby, and for that alone, 
declared to be denationalized, to have forfeited the protec- 
tion of its king, and to have become English property. — 
Art. II, Whether the ships thus denationalized by the ar- 
bitrary measures of the English Government, enter into 
our ports, or those of our allies, or whether they fall into 
the hands of our ships of war, or of our privateers, they are 
declared to be good and lawful prizes. — Art. III. The Bri- 
tish islands are declared to be in a state of blockade, both 
by land and sea. Every ship, of whatever nation, or what- 
soever the nature of its cargo so may be, that sails from 
the ports of England, or those of the English colonies, and 
of the countries occupied by English troops, and proceed- 
ing to England, or to the English colonies, or to countries 
occupied by English troops, is good and lawful prize, as 
contrarv to the present decree; and may be captured by 
our ships of war or our privateers, and adjudged to the 
captor. — Art. IV. These measures, which are resorted to 
only in just retaliation of the barbarous system adopted by 
England, which assimilates its legislation to that of Algiers, 
shall cease to have any effect with respect to all nations 
who shall have the firmness to compel the English Go- 
vernment to respect their flag. They shall continue to be 
rigorously in force as long as that Government does not 
return to the principle of the law of nations, which regu- 
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lates the relations of civilized states in a state of war. 
I'he provisions of the present decree shall be abrogated 
and null, in fact, as soon as the English abide again by the 
principles of the law of nations, which are also the prin- 
ciples of justice and of honour. — All our ministers are 
charged with the execution of the present decree, which 
shall be inserted in the Bulletin of the Laws,” 
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